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A PRAYER 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments 


by narrow domestic walls ; 
Where words come out 


from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striking stretches 
its arms towards perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the 
dreamy desert sand of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is lead forward 
by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action — 
Into that heaven of freedom, 
my Father, 
let my country awake. 


as ——— ~~ 
fe een ^ ~ 


Gurudey Rabindranath Tagore’s 125th birth anniversary fell on 
May 7, 1986. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
M. CHALAPATHI RAU 


Rabindranath Tagore was the greatest figure of the Indian 
Renaissance, a many-sided genius who seemed so much a part 
of Time. Yet, he could not be a Roman like Virgil, an Italian 
like Dante, or an American like Whitman; he could only be an 
Indian. He inherited great gifts of nature from a family rich 
in tradition and talent, the unageing spirit of the Upanishads, 
and a clear and warm comprehension of a God immanent and 
transcendent. То this he added a life richly lived. By that 
Sudhana which he stressed throughout in his writings, he attained 
а synthesis so complete that no body now remembers the sorrows 
of his early life, full of passion and tumult. Always he seemed 
a spirit secure from turmoil, armed with prophetic vision and 
the seer’s penetrating power. With that serenity he combined 
a vitality that brought about a revolution in life and literature, 
an amazing versatility, control of literary forms which he used 
like potter’s clay, and an endless profusion of imagery. 


Tagore’s life falls into two parts. There was the early period 
when he ruled Bengali like a prince of letters, imparting to it 
fresh Victorian ferment the touch of genius, pouring passion 
into its poetry and stories and plays, and mixing naturalism and 
symbolism with the mellowness of India’s past. There was then the 
more spacious later period when, with the help of kindred Celtic 
spirits like Yeats and others, he was accepted by the world for 
his translations of his work into limpid, translucent English. 
He was not a mere poet; to him art and life were one. He was 
not a prophet who looked back; from the gods of the past, he 
made a new Religion of Man. When the spirit urged him, he 
denounced the wrongs inflicted on his country in the rhetoric 
of Revelation, he renounced knighthood with iridescent indignation 
and he repudiated friends like Eleanor Rathbone with Jeremiah- 
like anger. His ideal ef the world was a blend of true nationalism 
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and true internationalism, and he built it in Visvabharati to 
preside over an era of universal culture. He was a great traveller, 
physically and. intellectually, and to him, in feeling and realization, 
the world was one. There are few parallels to the fulness of 
his personality and to the width of his vision. 


Tagore is among the greatest of the great poets of all time. 
This can be fully realized only by th»se whose mother-tongue 
is Bengali. But the Nobel Prize was given to him also for the 
way he rendered his Bengali poems into English. Не maintained 
his rare understanding of English rhythm and cadence to the 
end, though it cannot equal his use of his own language, in the 
infinite patterns of his thought, the subtlety of his refrains, the 
undertones of his music, and the lilt and gaiety of his lyrics, 
which at their best, even in translation, recall the songs 
of Solomon or.the Psalms of David. The world will never 
forget the lasting image of him as a poet, living an idyllic life 
in the woodland quiet of Santiniketan, a wonderland of which 
we have many vignettes, the poet constructing rhythms, the poet 
watching a play, the poet measuring the notes of music, the poet 
among children to whom he gave his love, the poet receiving 
poets and scholars from other continents, the poet greeting Gandhi, 
greatness bounding towards greatness. Many will remember him 
too as a daring innovator in another world, as a courageous 
artist who, in his old age, discovered new patterns of line and 
colour and proclaimed his quaintly authentic pictures portraying 
a Blake-like world of light and shadows, and also the man of the 
world who liked common men and sang the songs of boatmen 
and fishermen Such transforming power could be claimed by 
a poet only when the poet is * Vates’, in the old sense, the 
prophet, the seer. 


Tagore’s life was not confined to poetry or painting. He 
had many ideas about many things. His contribution to religious 
and educational thought, economic reconstruction, politics and 
social reform was considerable. He was the bard of the Swadeshi 
movement and he was the first to see that the country’s diversity 
of languages, religions, and cultures could be the foundation of 
arich cultural life. It is possible to over-stress this contribution, 
but his ideas on education, with which he experimented ceaselessly, 
will live. Education to him meant education from the child’s 
point of view, rooted in tradition and in close communion with 
nature. These ideas are complementary to his ideas of the unity 
of man and the oneness of the world. The anthem which he 
wrote for the nation sings first of co-operation among all men. 
In whatever he wrote and said, he showed the widest sympathy, 
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He was thus a part of the life force of the world, always a 
daring discoverer and pioneer, in spite of his austere dignity. 
He was a classicist accepatable to {һе romantic school, for he 
was timeless in his qualities, his worship of beauty, his love of 
children and simplicity, and his consciousness of a creative, 
humorous and artistic god. He may not have been as gooda 
novelist as Sarat Chandra: others may have been closer to the 
people and plunged deeper into the depths of life. Nevertheless, 
he will stand out, something more than a mere synthesis, as did 
Goethe, an embodiment of his age and a poet for all time, with 
his life as his great work, and always universal in appeal, the 
complete poet, the complete artist, and the complete man. 


— From All in All 


1 have no wish to strike root 
Prof. P. P. SHARMA 


There's something to be said for having no home, 
. to be perpetually wandering, 

to love the sun, the breeze, the stars, 

the little rivulet, the birds and the cattle 

of the new place where I happen to be. 

I do not find them deficient 

when compared with those Гуе known before. 


Pl stay here for some time 

and feel grateful that I can look back 
and forward and see the great flux 
that has moulded me. I have no wish 
to strike root. For then ГЇЇ get made. 
My aspiration is to be in the making 
for ever, or for as long as I can see. 


‘Each passing moment is unique 

unlike anything that ever was, is likely to be. 
Who knows what I’ll be while living it ! 
i Not in memories but in anticipations do I live. 
Ihate finished forms. Their tyranny 

‘excludes so much I’m eager to embrace. 


When the last hour is struck 
_ and when everything is supposed to be lost 
. some secret may yet be wrung 
some insight, some quickening of the spirit. 
One moment may unfold 
what has lain unsuspected 
across the abysm of lived years. 
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RABINDRANATH'S INTERNATIONALISM 


Dr. A. ARONSON 


Viswabharati, Santiniketan 


The artist throughout the 19th century was a social outcast; 
handicapped by the economic uncertainty of his profession and 
his pathetic lack of social adjustment, he led a truly a-social 
existence, a glorified escape from the conflicts of social and politica] 
evolution into an unreal but delightfully satisfying dreamland of 
his own creation. The artist today has to take sides if he does 
not want to get lost in the general turmoil of conflicting ideologies, 
if he wants to keep his sensibility and conscience intact; for the 
issues involved in the social and political struggles of the last forty 


years affect the writer in an intensely personal way, one from which : 
there is no escape. That is why some of the most gifted English 


and French writers went to fight in Spain for a republican democracy ; 
that is why Rabindranath responded both in theory and practice, 
and in the most consistent way possible, to the social and political 
life of man. And he responded to it with the whole force of his 
personality, not as something that lies outside the fanciful occupa- 
tions of a poet, but as something that concerned him and his art 
most vitally and directly. He was, however, no politician: to 
judge him by the standards of a professional politician his views 
were appallingly ‘ out-of-date’; but in terms of political awareness 
he saw perhaps deeper into the chaos of political disintegration 
than any other artist of this century. His political vision was indeed 
prophetic; for while others fought over irrelevant issues, he put 
before the world one of the most consistent and certainly one of 
the most forceful of political programmes. 


Tagore's integration of the universe always started with the 
‘soul’, the inner spirit of man; no wonder, therefore, that his 
social consciousness was based upon the belief that there is a 
spiritual unity among men transcending the narrow frontiers of 
self-centred individualism and nationalism. Political issues, of 
whatever kind they may be, can be solved only with reference 
to, and in terms of, the ultimate unity of the spirit tha 
pervades all men. Confronted by the destructive ideologies and 
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political aspirations of our age, we have to go back to the 
first and primal ‘ truth’ of our existence, the human soul: “To 
me the mere political necessity is unimportant; it is for the 
sake of our humanity, for the full growth of our soul, that we 
must turn our minds towards the ideal of the spiritual unity of 
man ”.' It would, however, be wrong to assume that Rabindranath, 
in emphasising the inner spirit of man, lost sight of the creative 
significance of social and political conflicts. Conflicts there must 
be, as there must be darkness before the creation of light; the 
* path of struggle and travail ’ leads upward towards final fulfilment, 
although human beings have first to pass ‘ through cyclic darkness 
and doubt’. For life, and least of all social life, is not a 
harmonious whole, a pre-established unity, an abstract and conflict- 
less entity. In both harmony and disharmony, war and peace, there 
is * truth’; “©... they seem to hurt each other, like the fingers and 
the strings; but this very contradiction produces music. When 
only one predomina tes. there is sterility of silence. Our problem 
is not only whether we should have war or peace, but how to 
harmonise them perfeptly ’’.2 


The conflict between the individual in his sp!ritual isolation 
and the community in which he lives, produces social conscious- 
ness and awareness of the most intense type. The individual is 
all the time oppressed and besieged by invisible forces from outside, 
forces that emanate from. political bodies and institutions, prevent- 
ing him from a free expression of his own individual self. 
The individual, that is, the * complete man’, is being continually 
sacrificed to some conventional morality and to that hideous man- 
made demon which Tagore calls the ‘ nation’. 


` The implications of such an attitude can be realised only if we 
understand what Rabindranath meant by ‘nation’. He was no 
anarchist; and yet, a nation, as he conceived it, was to him essen- 
tially an administrative body for the purpose of satisfying the 
human lust for power and wealth. But within the nation there are 
‘the people’, composed of feeling and thinking human beings, 
struggling for certainty and truth in the mediocrity of their lives. 
They are deeply rooted In the soil that produced them, they are 
culturally and spiritually, and even physically, part of that good 
earth on which they happen to live. They have a ‘personality ° of 
their own which is subject to the inner rhythm of birth, growth 
and decay. They live and create: “Tihe nature of the people 
depends for its manifestation upon its creative. personality. It 
has religion, arts, literature, traditions of social responsibility and 


1. Tagore: East and West. 1935. P. 51. 
2. Letters to a Friend, 1928. P. 56. 
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co-operation. Its wealth to maintain itself and power of defence 
are secondary; they are not the ultimate ends for the people. But 
the nation manifests itself in its property. The people present life, 
the nation materials ".3 


Rabindranath, in this quotation, substitutes a living reality 
(the people ) for an abstraction (the state). If we study carefully 
the intellectual tendencies of recent years in Europe, we shall come 
across a similar dissatisfaction with abstract concepts, both in 
the social sciences and in literature. Modern sociology has rejected 
the unreal political formulas of the past in favour of a new synthetic 
approach to social phenomena. What indeed is the state, asks 
the sociologist, if it is not composed of human beings; what is a 
political unit if not a living and ever-changing organism consisting 
of the hopes and aspirations, the failures and dreams of individuals? 
In literature we had the recent revival of the national ‘saga’, the 
‘epic’ novel in which the attempt is being made to depict the 
growth and development of particular social units or nations in 
terms of individual experiences; we have Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga 
in England, Jules Romains? Men of Good Will in France, and John 
Dos Passos’ Trilogy U. S. A in America. Rabindranath was, 
perhaps, the first to express in inspired language what both 
sociologists and writers in the West realised much later, and what, 
incidentally, Aldous Huxley formulated in one of his recent books 
“The monstrous evils which arise when remote abstractions like 
‘nation’ and ‘state’ are regarded as realities more concrete and of 
greater significance than human beings may be remedied, in same 
measure, by the insistence on the relative concreteness of individual 
men and women”, It is surprising to find that some of the most 
‘intellectual’ writers in Europe have come to exactly the same con- 
clusions as Rabindranath, although they founded their theories op 
Science rather than on Intuition. Their analysis of scientific progress 
during the last century Jed them straight to the point where 
Rabindranath started: a state has to be either morally good or 
morally bad; the only standards therefore which we can apply in 
our judgment of a state are moral standards: and these standards 
have been supplied to us by the greatest religious teachers in this 
world: ** And if we want to make a reasonable assessment of the 
value of any given state. we must judge it in terms of the highest 
morality we know—in other words, we must judge it in the light 
of the ideal postulates formulated by the prophets and the founders 


3. “International Relations ", A lecture delivered in Japan ( Viswa- 
bharati, Quarterly, Vol 11/4, Jan. 1925). 

4. Aldous Huxley: Ends and Means. 1937. P. 255. 

5. Ibid., P. 58. = 
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of religion”. Therefore, if we come to the conclusion that 
economic reforms are necessary, we have first to create the proper 
context; this context, however, can only be created if we change 
our ‘metaphysical and ethical beliefs’. Although most of the 
available beliefs of the past have been shattered in the West, Huxley’s 
arguments are fundamentally based on religious experiences ( supple- 
mented as they are, of course, by scientific investigation and analysis )- 
The following quotation from the same book shows the remarkable 
manner in which Rabindranath formulated what Western writers 
took up a decade later: the urgent necessity to go back to the 
primal and elemental experience of human life, religion: 


“Religion, is among many other things, a system of 
education, by means of which human beings may train tlem- 
selves, first, to make desirable changes in their own personali- 
tles, and, at once remove, in society, and, in the second place, 
to heighten consciousness and so establish more adequate relations 
between themselves and the universe of which they are parts "'.8 


This is not a coincidence. Both in sociology and literature 
we find the new awareness that human relationships can be establish- 
ed only between individuals, or ‘the people’, as Rabindranath 
says, not between Nation and Nation. Rabindranath always took 
for granted that there is among human beings a genuine desire for 
such human relationships, not so much from a sense of fear and 
for the sake of self-protection, as rather from an inner and primal 
urge that must be fulfilled. The only obstacle to such an inter- 
nationalism (based as it is on the spiritual unity of man) is the 
nation. For au internationalism that should be truly creative 
knows no frontiers either spiritual or geographical. Rabindranath 
translates this ‘creative internationalism’, with the Sanskrit word 
‘dharma’, the principle “ which holds us firm together and leads 
us to our best welfare." А civilisation which represents not only 
a Nation or even several Nations, but “{һе people" expresses this 
*dharma' in the social and political life of man. А civilisation 
(and Rabindranath never conceived of a .civilisation but as inter- 
national) is no mere organisation like the League of Nations. It 
islikea living personality, continually creating everything anew: 
**A civilisation remains healthy and strong as long as it contains In 
its centre some creative ideal that binds its members in a rhythm 
or relationship. It is a relationship which is beautiful and not 
merely utilitarian ".7 


The *power'of a Nation should lie in the creative strength 
of the people. Only if all the individuals that constitute the 
people grow and mature “in the atmosphere of a profound 


~ 


6. Ibid., P. 225 : 
7, Civilization and Progress" in Talks in China. 1924, Р, 135, - 
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knowledge of their own country," can they assimilate foreign 
cultures and become part of a civilisation which transgresses their 
national boundaries? Should ‘ dharma’ become the expression 
of both individual and collective perfection, then indeed “іё is 
a moral duty for every race to cultivate strength, so as to be able 
to help the world's balance of power to remain even ".8 Intellectual 
co-operation will become meaningful only after all the races 
of the world have established an inner equilibrium between 
themselves, a creative interchange of both ideas and materials, 
Rabindranath, more than anyone else, realised the opportunities 
that lie in store for india as a national meeting-place between 
the East and the West. And despite frequent disappointments 
asregards his own countrymen and the British community in 
India, he never gave up hope that, out of the cultural and political 
chaos of the present, a new enlightenment may come which would 
lead human beings towards a sane and creative civilisation in 
which both the East and the West would have their due share. A 
healthy assimilation of a foreign culture, that is of foreign attitudes 
of mind and beliefs, can and should infuse new blood and new 
strength into the people: “Though our assimilation of it 
(European culture) is imperfect and the consequent aberrations 
numerous, stil it is rousing our intellectual life from its inertia 
of former habits into growing consciousness by the very con- 
tradiction it offers to our mental traditions ”.9 
There are many instances in human history of great philoso- 
phers and sages who felt within themselves the inner urge to 
communicate their thoughts through the medium of education. 
The realisation of Rabindranath's political and social ideals had 
to start with the individual, the child. He had to take the growing 
human being out of his narrow context of contemporary society 
and isolate him from all political contagion. He further more 
had to instil into him an awareness of social and political conflicts 
by letting him live his own life in utter individual isolation and 
yet within the framework of a community in which, the ‘dharma’, 
the unity of spiritual life, was continually emphasised. His socia] 
consciousness had to be sharpened by coming in contact with the 
strength of foreign cultures, and yet his personal self should never 
be chained down to narrow  party-politics and discipline, 
Santiniketan, in this sense, was never meant to be an escape from 
politics; it rather represents Rabindranath's own political courage 
of conviction, and his unshakable belief that, above and beyond 
the nation, there are human relationships that will create a new 
social outlook, a new creative urge of the people, a new 'dharma '. 
— Reprinted from Triveni, January-March, 1942 


8. Letters to a Friend, P, 62, 
9, Ibid. Р, 100, 
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TO THE PAINTER 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


You maker of pictures, a ceaseless traveller 
among men and things, 
rounding them up in your net of vision 
and bringing their social value and market price. 


Yonder colony of the outcaste, 
Е its crowd of music roofs, 
and an empty field in the background 
scorched by the angry April sun 
are hurriedly passed by and never missed 
till your wayfaring lines spoke out, they are there, 
and we Started up and said, indeed they are. 


Those nameless tramps fading away every moment to shadows 
were rescued from their nothingness 

and compelled us to acknowledge 
a greater appeal of the real in them 

than is possessed by the Rajahs 

who lavish money on their portraits of dubious worth 
for fools to gape at in wonder. 


You ignored the mythological steed of paradise 
when your eyes were caught by a goat 
who is only noticed with our expostulation 
when straying in our brinjal plot. 
You brought out its own majesty of goatliness in your lines 
and our mind woke up into a surprise. 
The poor goat-setter remains ignorant of the fact 
that the picture does not represent the 
commonplace beast that is his own, 
but it is a discovery. 


(Translated by the author from the original in Bengali ) 
=Reprinted from Viswabharai! Quarterly, Vol, 3,-No, 3. 
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Tagore’s Significance to Indian Writers 


К. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, the renowned Kannada author, in 
his illuminating English book, Rabindranath Tagore, has admirably 
defined a poet thus : “© Speaking the finest thought, yet representing 
the common man and understood by him, a poet is the voice of 
civilization as no one else can be. At his best he speaks not only 
for his art but for all art, and not for art only but for philosophy 
and religion, for economics and sociology, for history and science. 
He is not lost in any of them, yet each of them has its place in 
him. " Of course, this profound observation in the context cannot 
but unmistakably point to the poet Tagore and his unique 
comprehensiveness of vision. Further, there is no doubt also that 
realisation of beauty is the essential objective of all art and all 
science. 


The intense longing which, as a tender child, the poet felt 
for the rain-water dripping from leaves outside, led him to befriend 
nature from his earliest years and even roam the Himalayan forest 
alone while on a visit with his father to the mountains. To live 
in full communion with every form of life in the universe, to inhale 
the breath of the seasons and to experience the living presence of 
God everywhere, became the poet’s prime occupation. The delight 
of touch, hearing and sight did not stop with his sensory enjoyment 
alone, but brought to him or bore him the delight of contact with 
the Immanent Being. 


Tagore’s mystic cravings drove him to proclaim on every 
occasion that deliverance as conceived by him was not in renuncia- 
tion, but in the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 
delight. By natural transmutation, as it were, his physical enjoy- 
ment of beauty yielded place to spiritual experience. Reviewing 
his mind, one is sure to be struck by the range and spaciousness 
of his- poetic inspiration. At any rate, the quest of the beautiful 
{5 reflected in his poetry as evid gt at different stages of human 
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endeavour. Like his predecessors in his land, Valmiki and Kalidasa, 
he was easily en rapport with nature in all her moods and variety. 
Symbolical of personal experience, his ‘message of the forest’ 
assumes the distinctiveness of Indian thought through the ages, 
from the Upanishads to the times classical poetry. 


His devotion to a Supreme Power never dimmed his abiding 
faith in man. ‘‘ The past is for men; the future is for man " were 
words oft on his lips. He loved his life and all life. Не venerated 
Bharata-mata and all countries. He looked to Heaven for comfort 
and also to earth. He immersed himself in.all life, lest he should 
be lost in his own. 


It is evident indeed from even a cursory glance at the long 
life of Tagore and the main output of his genius that, unless he 
had been writing all the time, he could not have given birth to so 
many works. But it is also a fact that he had to his credit substantial 
achievement in other spheres, like the founding of the Visvabharati 
and Sriniketan. They were doubtless his attempts to translate his 
early dreams into actualities. But he was, even while. employed 
inthese stupendous tasks, aware of his own inalienable mission 
to be a poet and a poet alone. 


He said that his God will love him only for his songs, thereby 
indicating that any other effort of his can only claim God's 
appreciation and stop there. Again, he more than once referred 
to the tiny reed in his palm through the holes of which he could 
blow the breath of his poesy, or in his intimate musings even 
alter the imagery to denote that the breath was that of God which, 
through his frail frame, accomplished: itself in song. after song, 
In one of his letters he condemned himself for the unnecessary 
deviation he. was guilty of, when taking to organisational work 
instead of. remaining loyal to-his main preoccupation —a writer's 
role. ; 


One gathers from all these how. conscious he was of his 
responsibilities.as a. writer. To the last of his breath even on his 
sick-bed, he was found composing lines. Не could lay down 
his pen only when the mortal mist gathered round him. People 
there. were who felt his voluminous writings- could have shown 
some restraint. Such critics forgot that he was:not pouring out 
his heart for the sake of. the convenience of his assessors. A, 
sympathetic and understanding critic like Edward Thompson. too 
shared. the view that had Rabindranath written less, or in other. 
words, had not certain of his works seen the light of day in. between 
certain others. which, according to him, marked the milestones 
of progress for a great artist like Tagore, he would perhaps have 
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more conspicuously maintained his level of excellence as a writer. 
The poet in one of his wee-bits of poetic fancy, Stray Birds, 
answered such critics thus: ‘‘ The sparrow is sorry for the 
peacock at the burden of its tail. " The analogy is effective in 
throwing the so-called critic into utter ridicule. On the other 
hand, Tagore was so much imbued with the beauty of life around 
that he expressed his inability to remain quiet without pouring 
himself out on allsides. The Kokil’s purpose in flooding the 
entire woodland with its full-throated warblings was aptly drawn 
by way of comparison to prove how joyful the bird should be to 
fill its environment with melodies, however meaningless it all 
might be to uncaring ears. To imagine that, because all that the 
poet wrote was not equally enjoyable, he should have plied his 
pen with care to suit the intaking capacity of his readers, is like 
evaluating solar energy in space as a sheer waste, considering that 
a reduced quantity of it would be sufficient for the needs of life 
on earth. To echo once again Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, “to a 
writer who produced so much that pleased many, we may allow 
the. privilege of producing a little even if it pleased no one but 
himself. " 


To view. Tagore, therefore, as one who arrogated to himself 
much that was beyond his reach is to represent him incorrectly. 
He never for once. decried others because they did not produce 
anything. Не never refused to.mingle with his fellowmen because 
of his absorbing. pre-occupation with poetry and his- own 
literary career. On. the other hand he was greatly impressed 
with: the fact that it was- unbecoming of anyone. to give up any 
little of life or one's own duties, in order that he might 
serve his God exclusively. To make room for God, he argued, 
man need not push a fellow creature away. Indeed, when the 
tiny heart yields- space-for God to enter it, simultaneously. it 
makes room’ for the: whole world. In-his inimitably fascinating 
way he said that when earthly kings come to a place they bring 
guards: to. keep people away; but when the king of kings comes 
to a heart he brings:the-world with him. The profundity- of the 
observation can scarcely escape anyone of maturity of thought and 
conscious. of responsibilities; as a writer, towards others. If a 
writer, true to his salt; searches for~ truth in everything he comes 
across, he will.only:become more and more expansive and ultimately 
nothing that gets integrated with his personality could be identified 
as bearing. the. stamp of separateness ог norrowness. 


Tagore was no exception to. the general rule of poets. To 
him, as to:others.of his noble lineage, the face of nature and the. 
he art-of шап: alike produce genuine inspiration. Beauty in nature 
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and love in man are counterparts of the same attraction, so far 
as poets are concerned. To him again who was so much immersed 
in life, no part in that vast palace could be closed. In his 
quest of the elusive thing called beauty, everyone is liable to 
forget that it is a simple fact of nature attainable without 
any great effort. Тһе story goes that the poet sat one evening 
reading a book. His heart felt dry and he thought that beauty was 
a fraud which a trader of words had fabricated. Не then closed 
the book, put out the lamp in the room, only to discover that the 
moment the light in the study went out, the moonlight that was 
all the time flooding the space around entered the place through 
the window. He wondered why such lovely moonlight was unable 
to make itself felt by him before such a small lamp in the room. 
He then pitied its voice, which kneads the heart of earth into 
ineffable tranquillity, should have been obscured by the words 
of a book in his hands. 


To ignore the realisation that life is too short to be little -is 
a crime according to the poet. In one of his poems addressed to 
the earth, he extols its patience. This earth has never shown 
tiredness or exhaustion to fill the hunger of its children. It does 
everything in order to contribute to the joy of its children. The 
joy no doubt is there, but it is tainted with sorrow. The toys 
supplied to the children break, because so flimsy are they. Further, 
if the children crave for more and more, the earth is unable 
to cope with their demands, can we, therefore, abandon the earth ? 
No, he says, the smile of the mother, tinged through with а 
Shadow of pain, remains beautiful yet to her children. In so 
many ways he pleads thus for life on earth as capable of giving 
man everything. : 


There were detractors of the poet in Bengal as well as outside. 
There were many then, as there are also plenty today, to fling their 
remarks at the poet’s un-understandable thoughts. Robert Lynd, 
the essayist, once said that great poetry will cease to be written 
if poets cease to be men for whom an invisible world exists. But 
more carefully Tagore puts down in lines thus: 


.. “I have not seen his face, nor have I listened to his voice ; only 
І have heard his gentle footsteps from the road before my house. "' 


He was obviously thinking of his erstwhile carping critics. 
Sensitive to criticism as a writer always is, Tagore wrote in one 
of his letters to a friend from abroad: “I must not feel too far 
above my critics. When I say ‘I don’t care’ let nobody believe 
it" We know many a person either trades upon others’ views as 
if his own, or begins to exaggerate his favourable reactions out of 
all proportion to the real value of any piece of wrifing. Tagore 
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never for once shared with others such an outlook. He was just, 
where it was easier to be generous. A genuine writer, to him, can 
never forfeit his place in the scheme of life. When praise overwhelm - 
ed the poet he humorously recalled how, years back, in his own 
case, praise and blame were of the proportions of land and sea 
respectively on the face of the earth. He only wished his over- 
enthusiastic admirers to remember the times when he was left 
severely alone with his ‘ far-fetched allegories’ and ‘ baffling mystical 
outpourings ' 


Alive as he was to the claims of the present, he never withdrew 
his glance from the past glories of the land. Thus was he induced 
to go tothe Upanishads, the early history of Buddhism and the 
tales of heroism of Rajputs, Maharattas and Sikhs. Being a born 
story-teller he could move hearts and keep them captive to the 
nobility of great deeds and the purity of selfless achievements, as 
embedded in old stories awaiting his magic touch to revive their 
significance to a wearied nation such as his, and a world plunged 
in utter materialism. Again, no other writer of eminence of the East 
or the West has produced so much concerning the child-mind. It is 
even doubtful, if child poetry anywhereelse in the vast ocean of 
world’s literature, has sounded more exquisite. Indeed the modern 
sophisticated writer, who is in desperate search of a happy theme. 
can take alesson from Tagore whose pitcher, owing to constant 
observation of life, is ever filled with fresh themes to be poured 
out in an unending stream. 


While on the modern writer, it may not be out of place to 
recall some of Tagore’s hard or even harsh words about him. 
Abnormality that sometimes attracts writers as a garb in which 
to appear utterly original, came in for his unequivocal condemna- 
tion. He hated being out of the ordinary in any of his thoughts. 
While being unique in his feelings which were never uncommon, 
he spurned the tricks to evoke surprises in his readers. To 
indicate what he exactly had in mind while speaking of abnormality, 
he once referred to the craze of a writer who described the sudden 
appearance of stars in the evening sky as the eruption of a 
disease in a bloated body. Lest he should be deemed or dubbed 
commonplace, the writer evidently resorted to something which, 
though from the point of realism may not be wholly inappropriate 
imagery, was yet, according to the poet, outrageously virile in 
its unshrinking incivility. This, the poet concluded, is not art 
but an attempt to create an illusion of forcefulness through over- 
emphasis on abnormality. He warned his readers against this 


tendenoy to be sensational at the expense of originality, 
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The variety of experience that was Tagore’s paved the way 
also for his expressing himself in a variety of literary forms. 
His genuineness never shrank back at any bright innovation, on 
the mere ground of its unfamiliarity. At the same time his inner 
sense of rhythm and his wholesome imagination would not 
approve of the sensational and the bizarre, purely because of 
their unusualness. АП forms of literary writing, songs, plays, 
essays, one-act dramas, dialogues, satires, short-stories, novels, 
letters, tiny epigrams and what not, engaged his scrupulous 
attention. He was so full of life, so conscious of his freedom 
amidst the plenty of God’s manifestations, that originality and 
imagination, like wings, carried him aloft to regions of rare 
experience. 


To be true to his first love, namely writing, he remained loyal 
always to the cause of writers. It behoves all thinking men, and 
especially writers, wherever they be, not to forget the purposive- 
ness and determination of his choice in life. Because of his 
sympathy towards all forms of life, nothing was taboo to his 
interest. No nation came in for his unkindness. The entire 
universe spoke to him with one voice: “ take me, take me all 
Tam." The writer in him never suppressed the naturalness that 
is the birthright of every sentient being. Не loved the timid grass 
and he adored the waning moon, all for itself. He spared no 
unbecoming traits in others as well as in his own countrymen. His 
impartiality was misunderstood till people realised his full stature 
and his high proportions. His voice became vibrant when he 
talked of man's power and God's grace. His tone got strained 
when he found, in the grip of avarice and greed, man trying to 
molest his fellowmen and make his priceless soul his abject slave. 
He would yield to none his birthrights of freedom to live, 
freedom to think, freedom to act and freedom to serve his God. It 
was a sad reflection of his that the West, from which he once 
believed much good could issue forth for the regeneration of the 
world, was becoming bankrupt of all high ideals. Не therefore 
turned with hope only tothe East, from where the sun ever rises 
in the splendour of ceaseless striving towards peace and tolerance 
for the whole world. 


What then is the sum-total of Tagore's significance to writers 
the world over? One cannot improve upon the way he equipped 
himself to represent the best from life. That will be a most cherish- 
able lesson and a spontaneous directive for us to follow: The writer 
needs no greater ideal than to reach every one through the 
medium of his own thoughts. If at all he wishes for profits, again 
his own thoughts and reflections will bring him untold harvests 
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of experience the like of which he cannot afford tó substitute by 
any other thing of value. To close then with ors of “his poems. 
Tagore will ever remain a shining beacon to generations--who 
follow a literary life. 


* Ever in my life have I sought thee with my songs. It was 
they who led me from door to door, and with them havel felt 
about me, searching and touching my world. 


* [t was my songs that taught me all the lessons ever learnt, 
they showed me secret paths, they brought before my sight many 
a star on the horizon of my heart. 


“They guided me all the day long to the mysteries of the 
country of pleasure and pain, and at last, to what palace gate 
have they brought mein the evening at the end of my journey ?” 

( Gitanjali ) 

Need we have doubts of Tagore’s reaching the palace gates 
of immortality? 

— Reproduced from Tagore a Master Spirit. 
(Published by Triveni Publishers, 1964) 


REALITY AHEAD 
M. P. VINOD | 


Why does the chill 

of misty December eve 
give me such thrill 
when bards have sung 
from history’s birth 
the glory of summer. 


At dark, in darkness, 

when knees hug 

and bodies curve 

what warmth is that 

that runs through the nerves 
taking me back 

to the beginning of beginning. 
Heigh-ho, way back, 

when my feet - 

kissed the shore 

I ran about in glee; 

built castles on the sand. 
Wandering, I left my prints - 
all over its back: 
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Who had rode 
the waves at night 
and braced them away. 


When wayfarers 

asked me my home 

my heart knew 

even as my tongue lied. 
The ripe fruit must 

but rest its burden 

on the mother’s lap. 


I’ve seen the seasons, 

from passions known reason; 
tread the road far 

to the city of the setting sun 
by the sea of anesthesia. 

I cannot turn back; 

my eyes cannot read 

the read-words, back. 


The past a vision, 
the present a passing ; 
reality ahead. 


On the shore 

flames from a fire 

singes a song 

as the foxes’ howls 

tear the sky. 

But they send no shivers 
up my spine. 

The flame I had nurtured 
glows in my hearth, 
stern eyes 

scaring darkness away. 


From the pier . 

Гуе watched 

the barks come and go, 
biers, swayed by the waves, 
drunk serene in dreaminess. 
Mine is on the horizon 

I see its sail loom larger. 


The time has come - 
to cast off the robes 
that cling on to me 
for I must leave. - 
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THE GENIUS OF NEHRU 
DR S. BHASKARAN 


As per the Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary the word 
* genius" means—extraordinary intellectual power manifested in 
creative activity or a person endowed with a very high intelligence 
quotient. It is such geniuses who become creative minority in 
Arnold Toynbee’s conceptualisation, and become creators of 
civilisation and pioneers of perfection. They are the heroes of 
history in Carlyle's interpretation and according to him the history 
of nations is a cumulative record of the biographies of such 
great men. 


Itisin this series of geniuses and great men like Socrates, 
Plato, Alistotle, Arexander, Archibaladis, Cicero, Julius Caesar, 
Ashoka, Martin Luther, John Locke, Leonardo da Vinci, Napoleon, 
Spencer, Hegel, Marx, Marconi, Newton, Edison, Benjamin 
Frankllin, Thomas Jefferson, Lenin, Kamal Pasha that we include 
Nehru. He was a rare combination of a thinker, analyst and 
activist. He was at the same time a writer, a democrat, a Prime 
Minister, leader of the Third World, pacifist, statesman and 
humanist. His prison writings, speeches inside and outside the 
parliament reflect the type of genius that he was. 


Nehru started his career as a student of science and later 
qualified himself for law. Even as a student he was keenly 
observing the independence movement in its formative period, 
and came under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. Thereafter. 
he shut his eyes to all kinds of lucrative careers and set his eyes 
on the independence movement and joined it on a full-time basis, 
Soon he became the spokesman of the Indian National Congress 
and when India became independent, the Prime Ministership fell 
on his shoulders. As Prime Minister he gave directions to the 
country for the next 17 years, and simultaneously playing a pivotal 


role in world affairs, ` 
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His writings reveal that he was a profound thinker and 
prolific writer. He wrote most of his masterpieces while in prison 
where he had no access to library and related facilities. Never- 
theless, he wrote them with such a precision and comprehension 
that one is aghast at his photographic memory and sense of history. 
They are among the 100 best books of the world in terms of 
language and thought. His speeches are full of lofty ideas and 
ideals. 


When India became independent, the task of healing the 
wounds of partition, resettling the repatriates, framing the Con- 
stitution, administering the country—all fell on his shoulders. He 
undertook this foremost task of building the nation with verve 
and vivacity and with discipline and devotion. The task of 
building a nation in a country which is described as an ethnologica] 
museum is not that easy. There had never been a time in the 
long and chequered history of India when she remained politically 
united, but for short intervals. The deep differences of opinion 
between the Hindus and Muslims, the attitude of the Britishers, 
the inevitable partition and its aftermath have compounded and 
complicated the already murkier political climate. At this critica] 
moment in the history of the nation, Nehru struck on the idea 
of secularism. Even a cursory reading of the Constituent 
Assembly debates will reveal the richness of his thought in all 
aspects of life such as social, political and economical. It was 
with great decency and dexterity that he piloted his ideas and 
incorporated them inthe Constitution, once more giving evidence 
to the type of genius that he was. 


As the first Prime Minister of modern India, he wanted to 
lay the foundationin a solid and substantial manner. He wanted 
to set up a Socialist pattern of society on democratic lines. He 
thought that the only key to the solution to end poverty, the vast 
unemployment, the degradation and subjection of the Indian 
people was socialism. To him, socialism was more than an 
economic doctrine, it was a philosophy of life. He thought that 
the State should play a vital role in the life of the people. It is 
to be noted that he wanted to do this in a democratic way. To 
him, democracy meant something more than a certain form of 
government and a body of egalitarian laws It is essentially a 
scheme of values and moral standards of life. In his scheme of 
things, democracy meant discipline, tolerance and mutual regard, 


Planned Development 


Nehru was the chief originator of the great experiment—an 
experiment in planned development under State ownership and 
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control, but without the sacrifice of either freedom or democracy, 
an experiment wholly new and unique in the economic history 
of the world. It was to inspire individual initiative, prevent waste- 
ful channelisation of resources and create conditions for economic 
development through individual and co-operative effort, and also 
through the agency of the State with its emphasis on collective 
endeavour. When the spirit of planning was marred in the process 
of translating them into action, the planners and administrators 
blamed democracy for the shortcomings and imperfections and 
even suggested tighter authoritarian controls. Nehru never 
succumbed to such temptations as democracy had such a hold 
on him. If wetoday have come a long way in industrialising 
Our country, our scientists are there all over the world including 
the space, we can galvanise nuclear energy for constructive 
purposes—all the credit should go to this Hercules of a man, And 
he accomplished all this without sacrificing individual freedoms. 


Nehru’s genius also revealed itself through his activities as 
a pacifist and peace-maker. He found that a large section of 
humanity all over the world, especially in the';Third World countries, 
have become victims of oppressive social, political апа economic 
forces. He also found the world torn between the two super 
powers. Beinga far-sighted man he could see how the world had 
come to such a pause as to choose between peaceful co-existence, 
and total non-existence. He thought that the only alternative 
was to remain non-aligned and work towards peaceful co-existence 
He developed the idea of non-aligament and peaceful co-existence 
based on the richest traditions of Indian ethos. The philosophy 
of non-alignment was his brain child and he was the chief 
architect of the non-aligned movement. He propagated and 
popularised his ideas of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence 
among the comity of nations, especiaily in the Third World. He, 
along with Nasser and Tito, made a clarion call to the newly- 
independent nations of the world to join the non-alig..ed movement 
in order to save the succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war and to build the defences of peace in the minds of men. Soon, 
Nehru became the chief spokesman of the non-aligaed movement, 
leader of the Third World, and hailed as the light of Asia. 


It is only now that even the nations that considered non- 
alignment as false and fallacious, immoral and suicidal, started 
beginning to realise the falsity and fallibility of their notions, and 
watch with keen interest the steps of the non-aligned movement. 
World statesmen have now begun to understand better the geometry 
of the international system and the dynamics of international 
politics, and look upon non-alignment as a viable alternative to 
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nuclear holocaust and total destruction. It is in this context 
that one should look at the perspicacity of Pandit Nehru and 
appreciate his vision of non-alignment. 


The next and the most important question is, will Nehru be 
remembered asa great statesman? One must be thankful when a 
noble soul takes on itself the burden of political leadership, for 
politics are always in need of redeeming. They are a backward 
field of human activity in which our average standard of behaviour 
is decidedly lower than it is in family life or in our professional 
vocations. А noble soul goes iato politics at its peril, for politics 
are as difficult to redeem as they are in need of redemption. 
Politics are intractable. They cannot be redeemed in one short 
lifetime even by one of those rare spirits that combine high 
idealism with practical genius. The noblest minded statesman 
cannot altogether escape becoming a bondsman of his imperious 
circumstances. To be caught on the sorrowful wheel is part 
of the ;ersonal price that the statesman-idealist has to pay. 
It is more blessed to be imprisoned for the sake of one's ideals, 
than to imprison other people, incongruously, in the name of 
the same ideals. Nehru lived to have both experiences, 


For Nehru himself, his political career, eminent though it was, 
was not the most important thing in his life, because for him it 
was not an end in itself. For him, it was a means of serving his 
fellow human beings, his Indian fellow countrymen in the first 
place, but not them alone, for his feeling for his fellows embraced 
the whole of mankind. Nehru has virtually said as much in more 
than one of his public utterances. He did care intensely for 
mankind's welfare and destiny, and his vision of this will be 
remembered by posterity, if the verdict of history faithfully 
reflects the fundamental truth about this humanist. 


Swami Vivekananda once said, ‘‘ They alone live who live for 
others, the rest are more dead than alive." Nehru will live forever, 
because he lived for others. In his death anniversary we should 
rededicate ourselves, rise up to his expectations and help realise 
the ideas of this genius par excellence. 
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Om Mani-Padme Hum 


SUJATA PRIYAMBADA 
Om Mani-Padme Hum! 


From the roof of the 
Cloister City of Leh 
Smoke rises and whirls, 
Resembling 

A heard of white yaks 
Storming up the 
Tortured brown hills. 


Om Mani-Padme Hum! 


Only this one more night, 
Only this one more stream, 
Keep me from you, 

O Threshold of Compassion ! 


Om Mani-Padme Hum! 


O Exalted One, 

O Enlightened One, 

O Perfected one, 

Never will I forsake 

The imprint of your footstep ! 
No, never ! never! 


Om Mani-Padme Hum! 


— Translated by Acharya Shantibhadra from original Bengali 
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JAMES NGUGI 
An African Novelist with Gandhian Message 


М. SIVA RAMAKRISHNAN 


I 


* Twenty years ago ", says Claude Wauthier in his book; 
The Literature and Thought of Modern Africa (1966), ** publi- 
cation of a book by an African author was still an isolated 
occurrence ; nowadays hardly a month passes without some novel, 
ethnographic monograph, political pamphlet or study on political 
economics coming from the pen of an African writer. " M. Wauthier 
himself cites some 600 works of about 150 African writers. The 
works are in French, English and Portuguese, French predo- 
minating. ОЁ these, English novels are about 60 and the out- 
standing African novelists in English mentioned, about a dozen, 
Though small for a whole continent, this does not compare 
unfavourably with a score or so of India's half a dozen pioneers 
—K. S. Venkataramani, R. K. Narayan, Mulk Raj Anand, Manohar 
Mulgaokar and Raja Rao. 


The novel, it is said, is a product of leisurely times, This 
is only a half truth. The tension-torn West of the twentieth century 
has witnessed a far greater churning out of fiction than it did 
during the sedate Victorian times; the New world, its daily 
alarums and excursions notwithstanding, throws out a prodigious 
quantity of thrillers, brain-teasers, rib-ticklers and pure entertainers, 
Compared with this avalanche what comes out of the Third 
World is just a trickle. 


The reasons for this exiguous fare are not far to seek. The 
novelist in English, whether heis in Africa or in India, is not 
born to the language and it takes years of gruelling effort to 
„master its syntax, grammar and idiom, The novelist is not a 
mechanic and to write a novel, he needs to be imaginative and 
genuinely inspired. Not many in the Third World have that 
mastery of English and few are genuinely inspired. The result 
is a thin rill, 
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There is a real danger that even this rill may cease to flow 
in the years to come —if it has not already done. The systematic 
girding at English as an alien language and its downgrading in 
the educational curriculum has almost sapped the incentive to 
learn it, not to speak of acquiring even a modest proficiency. 
The ‘‘ development’ ethos, besides, has encouraged technical 
knowledge and training at the expense of the mind-building 
humanities. 


The pre-independence environment in most countries of Asia 
and Africa was not, however harsh the conditions of colonial rul* 
may be, uncongenial to creative work in English. There were 
writers and there was a readership, discriminating and critical. 


Some wrote because they could not help writing, like R. K. 
Narayan (of India). Some others, like К. S Venkataramani (of 
India), wrote under the compulsive power of the ideals thcy 
cherished—freedom from foreign rule and a burgeoning rural life. 


Thematically a pattern is discernible in the novels of African 
writers in English. They were impelled to write in pre-independence 
days. intellectually and emotionally, by the humiliation they felt 
under colonial rule. *' African literature is politically committed, " 
declared Senegal's former poet-President, Leopold Sedar Senghor, 
way back in 1956. They raised aloft the banner of freedom against 
the colonial master and his precursor and generally his ally the 
Christian missionary. They were also inspired by the abominable 
slave trade of a dead past and its reprehensible modern version, 
the apartheid. And in post-independence era they have gone 
hammer and tongs at political chicanery and bureaucratic in- 


sensitivity. 


The committed, African literature is, ipso facto, a literature 
of protest—against foreign rule, slavery, racial discrimination. There 
is a positive side to this attitude, which is concerned with the 
revival of the values of the traditional (tribal) African society. As 
a distinct literary movement or tradition, this goes under the name 
of “ Negritude. "' 


“ The pilgrimage back to the origins of African culture is often 
just another aspect of the fight for independence, " says M. Wauthier 
and points out that African writers seek to show that: 


]. African society was democratic before the coloniser set foot 
on the soil and was free from caste or class conflict: 


2. African religion is dominated by belief in one god, the 
creator and omnipotent ; 
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3. African folklore is the expression of a rich oral literature ; 


4, the African empires were no less grand than those of 
Europe at that time. 


IT 


Among African novelists who are described as ‘‘the angry 
young шел” the 43-year old James Ngugi (also known as Ngugi 
wa Thiong'o), stands foremost. His three novels, which have 
earned for him a well.deserved reputation, mark him out as a 
writer of passionated longings and deep convictions. The Gandhian 
era in India is evidently one of the sources of his inspiration. He 
sticks to conventional language and idiom but as he weaves his 
webs of enchantment, there is the sure touch of the master 
craftsman. 


Born in 1938 in Kenya, Ngugi was educated at the Makerere 
University College, Uganda and the University of Leeds. Не has 
been a journalist and a teacher having edited Penpoint and Zuka 
worked on the Sunday Nation and taught at Nairobi, Makerere 
and Northwestern Universities. He was the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Literature at the University of Nairobi, when he was 
reported to have been arrested for political reasons. 


The Ngugi triology consists of “© Weep Not, Child " (1964), 
“ The River Between ” (1965) and “А Grain of Wheat ” (1967) — 
all published in the African Writers Series of Heinemann. 


The story of “ Weep Not, Child" is essentially a saga of the 
family of Ngotho, a farmer of Mahua village. With two wives and 
five sons, one of whom dies in the Second World War, Ngotho longs 
for the return of his ancestral lands taken away by the Westerner 
** with the Bible in one hand and the sword in the other." The 
land thus snatched away by the foreigner was really a gift of god 
to Gikuyu and Mumbi, the Adam and Eve of Kikuyuland of 
Kenya. 


“ This land I hand over to you. man and woman. It's yours to 
rule and till in serenity sacrificing 
Only to me, your God, under my sacred tree.......... ... 


LU 


the God had said, according to a Gikuyu legend, which 


Ngotho relates to his family members one evening. 


“Then came the war. It was the first big war. I was then 
young, a mere boy, although circumcised. All of us were taken 


by force. We made roads and cleared the forest to make it~ 
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possible for the warring White man to move more quickly. The 
war ended. We were all tired. We came home worn out but 
very ready for whatever the British might give us as a reward. But, 
more than this, we wanted to go back to the soil and court it to 
yield, to create, not to destroy. But Ngo! The land was gone 
My father and many others had been moved from our ancestral 
lands. He died lonely, a poor man waiting for the White man to 
go. Mugo ( Gikuyu seer of old ) had said that this would come 
to be. The White man did not go. I grew up here, but working 
— working on the land that belonged to our ancestors. ” 


It was not a story told to beguile an idle hour ;it sowed 
the seeds of revolt in the lamily against foreign rule. Boro, the 
first son who had already gone through the ordeal of the war, 
the White man's war, and returned only to face unemployment, 
asked his father. ‘‘ How can you continue working for a man 
who has taken your land? How can you go on serving him ?" 
He walked out, without waiting for an answer. 


The old man felt the humiliation of working for Mr. How- 
lands as a supervisor in his tea plantations. He was hoping 
that Howlands would go away and leave the land to him and 
his sons. But he was in for deep disappointment, 


Walking round the plantations, Mr. Howlands, admiring the 
lands before him, asked Ngotho : 


“You like all this ? ” 

** [t is the best land in all the country ", Ngotho said em- 
phatically. Mr. Howlands sighed. Не was wondering if Stephen 
(his son) would ever manage it after him. 


,» 


* | don’t know who will manage it after me........... 
Ngotho's heart jumped. Не too was thinking of his children. 


“ Kwa nini Bwana (why, master ) ? Are you going back to... ? 
* No? Mr. Howlands said, unnecessarily loudly. 


| 


* Your home, home.............. 
* My home is here .. .. . ..... 
The fact was that Mr. Howlands was as much devoted to 
his land as was Ngotho. | 


A general strike in the country brings about а sea-change 
in the situation. Ngotho stays away from work and incurs the 
wrath of Mr. Howlands. At a meeting held ia connection with 
the strike at the town of Kipango, the police bring in Jacobo, 
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a prosperous farmer, to split the ranks of the strikers. Ngotho, 
ina moment of frenzy, assaults Jacobo, on whose land his own 
house stands, and loses both his house and work. From then on 
the family disintegration begins — Boro, Kori and Kamau, the 
three sons join the Mau Mau movement. With the arrest of 
Jomo Kenyatta and the confirmation of his sentence, terrorism 
breaks loose in the country. 


Jacobo is murdered and so too Mr. Howlands — by Boro. 
But Ngotho, whose fury against foreign tyranny is roused, owns 
up the murder of Mr. Howlands, if only to demonstrate that 
he was no coward as one of his sons, Boro, seemed to have 
thought of him. Не is tortured to death, Boro faces the hang- 
man’s noose, Kori is to suffer imprisonment for life and Kamau 
is nowhere to be seen. Even the women, Nyeri and Nyokabi, 
do not escape torture. The spirited Njeri declares on one occasion : 


“The White man makes a law or a rule. Through that rule 
or law or what you may call it, he takes away the land and 
many other things, all without people agreeing first as in the 
old days of the tribe. Now a man rises and opposes that law 
which made right the taking away of land. Now that man is 
taken by the same people who made the laws against which that 
man was fighting. Не is tried under those alien rules. Now tell 
me who is that man who can win even if the angels of God 
were his lawyers ? "' 


The onesilent witness to the happenings in the country and 
in his own family is the last son of Ngotho, Njoroge, who is sent 
to school by the whole family which believes that ‘ education 
is the light of Kenya. " The education of the youngster goes 
on uninterrupted until, at the height of the Mau Mau movement, 
he is removed from school and tortured by the homeguards 
under the direction of Mr. Howlands. 


* Njoroge had always been a dreamer, a visionary who 
consoled himself, faced by the difficulties of the moment, by a 
look at a better day to come." 


Njoroge tells Mwihaki, the girl whom he loves and loses. 
Е Surely this darkness and terror will not go on forever. Surely 
there will be a sunny day, a warm sweet day after all this tribula- 
tion, when we can breathe the warmth and purity of God.” 


- Njoroge lives to see his ideals dashed to the ground, his faith 
shaken, and even the girl in whom he seeks to find an anchor 
turning away from him, In sheer despair, when he tries {о put : 
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an end to his life, his mother comes along and commands weakly: 
* Let's go home." He is stung to the quick, the guilty man ** who 
had avoided his responsibility for which he had prepared himself 
since childhood." He would no longer be a coward. 


The title of the novel ** Weep Not, Child" is taken from Walt 
Whitman's “On the Beach at Night "— 


Weep not, child 

Weep not, darling 

With these kisses let me remove your tears, 
The ravening clouds shall not be long victorious, 
They shall not long possess the sky... 


Njoroge is the child who is told not to weep, as the “ ravening 
clouds" that brought disaster to his family and to his own person 
would not long possess the sKy when the country won her freedom. 
It did in 1963. 


ш 


* The River Between" is a more purposive and less poignant 
story than ** Weep Not, Child." Waiyaki, the protagonist is caught 
between two worlds, the tradition-bound world of his tribe and 
the world of the new converts to Christianity. The tribal customs 
include ceremonies connected with second birth and circumcision, 
both male and female, to which the foreign missionary and the 
new converts are totally opposed. Kameno, to which Waiyaki 
belongs, and Makuyu are the two ridges round which the story 
revolves and they represent the tribal tradition and the anti-tradition 
respectively. 


Waiyaki is looked upon by his father, Chege, as the saviour 
of the tribe from the assaults of an alien religion and as the 
custodian of the “purity” of the tribe. Waiyaki, who has the 
benefit of the ‘‘ White man's" education, finds himself both in 
and out of the tribe. Take circumcision, for example. In the tribal 
view, the boy who endures the pain of the (crude) operation 
demonstrates his courage and the girl grows ** healthy and beautiful 
in the tribe.” 


Muthoni, the daughter of a zealous convert and preacher, 
rebels against her father and opts for circumcision because: “TI 
want to be a woman. I want to be a real girl, a real woman 
knowing all the ways of the hills and the ridges. I want to be 
a woman made beautiful in the tribe; a husband for my bed; 
children to play around the hearth.” But Muthoni dies after her 
Circumcision when the wound becomes septic. Waiyaki, though 
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he believes that “a people's traditions cannot be swept away 
overnight and that way lies disintegration, " neither appreciates 
the erotic and ecstatic dances that precede the ceremony nor 
Muthoni's action of disobedience. Тһе only question which people 
had asked was ' Why did she do it?" Why? Why? And even 
for Waiyaki the question remained, “ Why ? " 


Waiyaki believes, and believes intensely, that education— 
the secret and magic of the White man’s conquest—is the key to 
the freedom of the Gikuyu. ‘‘ Education for unity, unity for 
Political freedom’’—this is the message he spreads as a teacher, 
as a pioneer who opens people’s schools in the ridges. 


Nonetheless, Waiyaki the visionary is misunderstood by both 
camps, his tribesmen of Kameno on the one side and the Christian 
converts of Makuyu led by Joshua on the other. Не faces a hostile 
world, jealousy being the motive-force of some of the men who 
turn against him. Complicating the situation is his love for 
Nyambura, daughter of Joshua, who longs for him but does not 
want to disobey her father, as did her younger sister Muthoni, or 
go against her new religion. But circumstances force her to 
a posture of defiance, when religion blinds people to the truth. 


The novel ends rather abruptly, leaving Waiyaki and Nyambura 
to the judgment of the Village Council for their alleged acts of 
betrayal ‘of the tribe. 


The plot is thin but the narrative is gripping. Ngugi’s message 
of unity through education is driven home effectively There are 
passages of great beauty. For example, this one about the rainy 
season : 


* Njahi was the season of the long rains. It was the favourite 
season with all the people. For then, everyone would be sure 
of a good harvest. The peas and beans, bursting into life, gave 
colour and youth to the land. On sunny days, the green leaves 
and the virgin gaiety of the flowers made your heart swell with 
expectation. At such times women would be seen in their shambas 


(fields) cultivating; по, not cultivating, but talking in a secret 


language with the crops and the soil. Women sang gay songs. 
The children too. And the plants, and all the trees around, 
swaying a little as if they were surrendering themselves to the 
touch of the wind, seemed to understand the joy of mothers You 
could tell by the bright faces of the women that they were happy. "' 


Ngugi seems to uphold or affirm in “ The River Between” the 
conservative point of view though a critic (Ngubiah) thinks that 
“ Ngugi sees no hope in conservatism,” But Ngugi is as much 
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for tradition as for the new learning so long as the latter does 
not smother or snuff out the former. “ Yes, in the quietness of 
the hill, Waiyaki had realised many things. Circumcision of women 
was not important as a physical operation. It was what it did 
inside a person. It could not be stopped overnight. Patience 
and above all, education, was needed. If the White man’s religion 
made you abandon a custom and then did not give you something 
else of equal value, you became lost. An attempt at resolution 
of the conflict would only kill you, as it did Muthoni.’’ Here is 
an echo of what that eminent scholar-journalist of India, М. Raghu- 
nathan, strove to assert week after week in Swatantra. In the 
* Sotto Voce" paper dated the 9th May, 1953, he said: “ You 
cannot trample in the dust family loyalties, filial pieties and tradi- 
tional mores, and yet hope to remould it all again as if it were 
plastic powder. ” 


“The River Between" is the river Honia —the cure — that 
separates the ridges of Kameno and Makuyu facing each other in 
hostility, vengeful. Perhaps, in the long run, it would cure them 
of their rivalry, being the common source of water. Has it not 
already brought together Waiyaki and Nyambura ? 


IV 


“A Grain of Wheat" is a complex, powerful novel exploring 
the psychology cf a haunted man —haunted bv an act of treachery 
to a hero of Kenya's freedom movement. On the eve of Kenya's 
freedom on 12th December. 1963, the people of Thabai village 
want to honour Mugo whom they consider as their legitimste 
leader, the one who was indifferent to praise or reward, who was 
modest and unassuming after all the suffering he had undergone 
with courage and fortitude. А legend had grown around him as 
to how he went to the rescue of a woman who was whipped in 
the trench during the Emergency days. But Mugo was only 
embarrassed, no, tortured in soul, by all the attention that was given 
him and the praises showered on him. Did he not know within 
himself that it was he, and none else, who was responsible for 
the arrest and subsequent public hanging of Kihika, the fier 
patriot? Kihika's life was inspired by Gandhiji and nourished by 
the thougbts of the Bible. On one occasion, long before he took 
the plunge, he told his friends: 


“It is a question of unity. The example of India is there 
before our noses. The British were there for hundteds and hundreds 
of years. They ate India’s wealth. They never listened to the 
political talk—talk of a few men. What happened? There came 
this man Gandhi. Mark you, Gandhi knows his White man wel}: 
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He goes round and organises the Indian masses into a weapon 
Stronger than the bomb. They say with one voice: ‘‘ We want 
back freedom." The British laughed ; they are good at laughing. 
But they had to swallow back their laughter when things turned 
out Serious. What did the tyrants do? They sent Gandhi to 
prison, not once but many times The stone-walls of prison 
could not hold him. Thousands were gaoled; thousands more 
were killed. Men and women and children threw themselves in 
front of moving trains and were run over. Blood flowed like 
water in that country. The bomb could not kill blood, red blood 
of people, crying out to be тее: “ бой! How many times must 
fatherless children howl, widowed women cry on this earth before 
this tyrant shall learn?"  ( Ngugi, from a distance, is uninhibited 
and permits himself the novelist’s prerogative of a measure of 
exaggeration. ) 


Unlike Gandhiji, however, Kihika doesn't believe in non- 
violence. He kills Robson, the District Officer, and carries a price 
on his head. А week after the killing, he comes into the life of 
Mugo. 


It wasa Friday night and Mugo had returned home, tired. 
As he lay stretched on bis bed after a frugal meal, with whistles 
and gunshots tearing the night of curfew-bound Thabai, there was 
repeated knocking at his door. The knock, continuous and 
insistent, made him jump to the door only to see Kihika. With 
"tears in his whisper", Kihika declared: ‘‘ Yes. I shot him 
(Robson). I have been wanting to finish him — all these 
months". He wanted Mugo to work underground for the Mau 
Mau апа for this purpose, to mect him at an appointed place in 
the forest for directions. 


Mugo was a distracted soul on the day fixed for the meeting. 
Thoughts, lofty and low, assailed him. The Lord returned 
Abraham’s son when he offered the boy asa sacrifice upon the 
mountain in the land of Moriah. Kihika’s matchet would fall 
on his, Mugo’s, neck if he failed to meet him. Could he not save 
himself from it? If Moses had died in the reeds, who would ever 
bave known that he was destined to bea great man? Could he 
not escape death like Moses? There was also the reward of money 
to be reckoned with, and would it not make him prosperous? 
Mugo went straight to the District Officer and informed him 
with a “ Victorious rage” of the whereabouts of Kihika. Kihika 
was caught and publicly hanged at Rung’ei Market. 


Mugo escaped death but lost the peace of his soul. He was 
himself taken to a detention camp when he assaulted a homeguard 
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in an attempt to rescue a woman. But he never cried when 
tortured, nor begged for mercy. His stoic calm was mistaken 
for heroism by the other detainees who became bold by his example. 

On the eve of freedom, Mugo is pressed by the villagers— 
and a few among them were freedom-fighters—to speak to the 
people at a public meeting They also expect the traitor — Karanja 
his name — to be publicly accused of causing the death of Kihika 
and put to shame or worse. Mugo protests, prevaricates, and 
becomes a ghost of his own self. But at a crucial moment when 
the traitor was to be named atthe public meeting, he walks up 
to the platform through the crowd and declares: “ You asked 
for Judas. You asked for the man who led Kihika to this tree, 
here. The man stands before you, now.  Kihika came to me 
by night. He put his life into my hands, and I sold it to the 
White man. And this thing has eaten into my life all these years." 
Mugo then disappears from the life of Thabai. 


Mugo was at least redeemed by this confession but there 
were other tares in the field, traitors to the cause of freedom. 
who went about without a scruple. These — Karanja, General R, 
Lt. Koinandu, Gikonyo — each of them wrapped in a sordid 
episode, and several others, simple and pure, fill the wide canvas 
of “© A Grain of Wheat.” Two of them Mumbi, the sister of 
Kihika, and Gikonyo, her husband, stand out, vivid and vital. 
The Mumbi-Gikonyo story lends not only a romantic flavour to 
the novel but also supplies its tragic element. Mumbi, the woman 
scorned, is also Mumbi the defiant. She is the Nora Helmer 
of * A Grain of Wheat." Gikonyo is the wronged man but he hag 
a large heart to forget and forgive. 


The title of the novel derives from I Corinthians 15: 36: 


* Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of 
some other grain. " 

Men like Kihika must first die like the seed, like the grain 
of wheat, before freedom sprouts. 

V 


Ngugi's novels are novels of ideas. Two prominent ideas 
stand out: 

1. One must have roots in one's own culture, however strong 
the fascination be of alien cultures. ( Gandhiji said the same thing 
when he maintained that though he would allow the winds to 
blow about his mansion, he would not be blown off his feet.) 

2. Education is power, the key to a better life, rich and 
purposeful. 
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A RAPTURE OF DEVOTION 


Translated from the Tamil of Sri Kulasekhara Alvar 
PURASU BALAKRISHNAN 


I care not for human birth 
if forgetful of the Lord — 
let me born as a crane 

-So may І dwell in the pond 
of Venkata Hill.* 


T care not for divine birth 

with denizens of the sky — 
let me be born as a fish 

so may I swim in the tarn 
of Venkata Hill. 


Lord, high in Heaven, 

dwelling in Your grace for us 
here on the earth, grant me birth 
as a menial in Your temple 

in holy Venkata Hill. 


Little care I for kingly joys 

atop a throne or the royal elephant — 
grant me Your grace to be 

but a shrub on the bounteous 

Venkata Hill. 


The beauty and song and dance 
of dazzling damsels of Heaven 

are not for me — grant me to be 
a peak alive with the bee 

in holy Venkata Hill. 


Т care not to be sole king 

of the earth like the moon over the night — 
let me be but a hidden rill 

in the redolent bosom 

of Venkata Hill. 


Lord that cuts the knot of sins! 9 
Most High! Lord of the Hill! Let me lie 
under the treading feet of devotees 

in Your Presence, a step in Your temple 
on holy Venkata Hill! 


I care. not to be monarch 

of the trmple world 

with heavenly damsels at my call — 
let me be but anything 

in holy Venkata Hill! 


* The famous Venkatachalapati or Tirupati shrine 
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NAUKAA CHARITRAMU 


( Boat Story ) 


SRI TYAGARAJA 


Translated by 
Prof. William J. Jackson 
Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


[Saint Tyagaraja occupies a unique place amongst the 
Vaggeyakaras of South India. He is acclaimed as the greatest 
of the composers of Karnataka Music. Prof. William J. Jackson 
stayed for a long time in India, along with his wife who is 
also interested in his research, and studied deeply the Keertanas 
of Sri Tyagaraya. He got his Ph. D. from the Harvard University 
on Comparative Religion. Triveni deems it a privilege and a 
pleasure to publish Naukaa Charitramu of Sri Tyagaraja rendered 
into English by Prof. Jackson. The Introduction and the first 
part are published hereunder. Subsequent portions will follow 
in the coming numbers. — Editor | 


Introduction 


Tyagaraja, the South Indian composer and poet inspired by 
devotion to Lord Rama, lived in Thanjavur District from 1767 
to 1847. Most of his songs, which are known as Keertanas and 
Kritis, have hauntingly sincere and elegantly brief Telugu lyrics. 
By combining intense Bhakti with the elaborate art music developed 
over the centuries in South Indian royal courts,  Tyagaraja 
brought Karnataka music to new heights of artistic excellence, 


- One unusuál.piece of his was a song-cycle set in a poetic 
narrative; called: Naukaa Charitramu, - “‘Boat Story." One manuscript 
of this work, іп: Telugu script, kept in the Saurashtra Sabha-Library 
їп: Madurai, was published by musicologist P. Sambamurthy in 
1939 апа > іп 1962! Narasimha Bhagavatar, editor of the first 
major printed collection of Tyagaraja's lyrics in 19082 was evidently 
not- -aware of the Naukaa Charitramu. The manuscript which 
Sambamurthy used belonged to Venkataramana Bhagavatar, one 
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of Tyagaraja’s closest disciples. Another manuscript in Grantha 
script is in the Saraswati Mahal Library in Thanjavur. 


In the Naukaa Charitramu, Tyagaraja employs the central image 
of a silver boat in which the child Krishna and the milkmaidens 
sport on the Yamuna river. The Krishna-in-a-boat image is not 
normally found in South Indian literature, according to scholars 
such as V. Raghavan and T. S. Parthasarathy but it is found 
in North Indian paintings. For example, a work entitled “ The 
Boat of Love" by a painter in the Kishangarh school in 1750, 
which isin the National Museum, in New Delhi, shows a sedate 
Krishna in a boat with maidens and also a Krishna standing on 
the shore with Radha. The image is also found in Bengali poetry. 
Vidyapati, for example, begins a poem: 


On sharp currents of the river 
The boat was launched 

But Krishna was young 

He could not steer it .3 


Some form of influence, possibly through ап intermediary 
translation or an orally transmitted version of the story, probably 
found its way from а source such as Vidyapati to Tyagaraja’s 
fertile imagination. Of course, Bhakti poets of both the North 
and South, including Nammalvar and Mirabai, have used the 
image of a boat tossed in the ocean of countless births and 
deaths to picture the human condition. 


That there was some controversy over Tyagaraja's Naukaa 
Charitramu when it was first composed is likely. An oral tradition 
was noted by the musicologist P. Sambamurthy іп which 
Tyagaraja's work was questioned by critics who said the story 
was not found in the Bhagavata Purana or in other scriptures. 
To mollify these critics one of Tyagaraja’s disciples quickly 
produced a Sanskrit version of the story, saying it had been 
extant fora long time, hoping to justify and exonerate the new 
work. This Sanskrit version, by Kavi Venkatasuri, was published 
in 1947 by the Saurashtra Sabha in Madurai. Sambamurthy 
calls Tyagaraja a ‘‘Geya Nataka Margadarsi,’’ that is, “а 
Trailblazer of the Musical Drama, " or as he says, “(Һе first to 
write an ideal opera. " Previous composers had written yakshaganas 
(dance dramas and musical narratives), but Sambamurthy 
considered Tyagaraja’s work to be an advance beyond the 
earlier narratives in its stunning use of Keertanas in idiomatic 
Telugu and its narrative ina variety of classical Telugu poetic. 
forms.4 


-~ ^ 
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The Naukaa Charitramu was meant to be read and sung, and 
possibly presented accompanied by gestures, but not to be enacted 
as we usually think ofa stage play. Verses at the beginning and 
end mention the “ listeners" but not “ watchers " of this narrative. 


The Naukaa Charitramu is thematically of the  garvabhanga 
(“© pride-breaking " ) type offering a lesson of conceit's futility 
and surrender’s reward. It is a celebration of activities and 
articles associated with feminine charm and devotion, flowers and 
perfumes, musk marks and incense, pretty clothes, and a mood of 
joyous  caprice, and it is flavoured throughout with festive 
devotional feelings. Tyagaraja drew upon his knowledge of 
Thanjavur women's religious practices and household customs 
to colour this narrative, and he drew as well upon seminal literary 
works such as the Bhagavata Purana, Potana's Telugu Bhagavatam 
and Jayadeva's Gita Govinda. It may also have been influenced 
by the Sri Krishnalilatarangini, which is also about Krishna and 
the milkmaids. This Sanskrit narrative with songs was written in 
the century prior to Tyagaraja’s by Narayana Tirtha, who 
was also a  Telugu-speaker living in Tamil Nadu. Narayana 
Tirtha was the Guru of Tyagaraja’s music teacher's father 
Andal’s Tirupd avai in the Tamil language, said to have been 
written in the seventh century, is also a song cycle of the milk- 
maids at play with Krishna. 


While these works do not feature an episode about a boat 
ride they do celebrate similar moods and activities, such as the 
milkmaids’ comraderie, and their dance with Krishna, in which 
each feels she alone possesses Krishna. Some depict the Leela 
or sport of Krishna in which he steals their clothing while they 
are bathing, and thus humbles them. In a sense the Naukaa Chari- 
tramu is a tribute to earlier lyrics, showing Tyagaraja’s fondness: 
for a whole stream of Vaishnava literature. 


The Naukaa Charitramu also probably shows  Tyagaraja's 
affection for the Kaveri river, which he saw daily and bathed in; 
in the Naukaa Charitramu he seems to attribute descriptions of the 
Kaveri’s beauty to the Yamuna river, which he never saw. Опе 
song in praise of the river is Choodare chelulara ** Lo and behold 
(the river Goddess Yamuna ) sisters ! " The melody of this song is 
similar to a folk-song still sung by South Indian women at weddings. 


Melodies current in nineteenth century Tamil Nadu, such 
as the odam or boat song, still sung by fishermen on the Bay of 
Bengal near. Madras, formed the basis for ‘some of the songs. 
For example, Е поти nochitimo ( ** What vows did we take ” ). 
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What vows did we take, what gifts did we make? 
(To have such good fortune ) dear girls ! 
Here's Lakshmi's Consort sitting next to us girls! 


The rhythmic pattern. of this song in the original Telugu is 
identical to the structure of the odam type song. The repeated 
word in the boat song sung by Madras fishermen is ** Ailasa.”’ 
The word is sung in rhythm with the strokes of the paddle. 
Tyagaraja repeats the word c/e/ulu, meaning “ girls ", throughout 
the song. 


. Turning to the narration, we. find that the various verses 
which bridge the songs and provide the flow of continuity to tho 
story offer examples of Tyagaraja’s poetic ability in a number of 
different metres. He casts the story in kandapadyamu, seesa- 
padyamu, utpalamala, champakamala, sardulavikridita and  utsaha 
verses. Except for a few colloquial touches, these verses are in 
fine literary Telugu. 

In the Naukaa Charitramu and in his other works, we can see 
how Tyagaraja's genius valued and gathered pre-existent strands, 
and by re-weaving them into classical music and poetry, gave viable 
elements of ancient Hinduism a new yet traditional dress to wear 
in the modern world. His songs are examples of the bi-polar 
dynamics of Karnataka music in which sampradaya (tradition) and 
manodharma (creative imagination ) compete with each other. 


The other narrative with songs which Tyagaraja composed was 
Prahlada Bhakti Vijayamu, which includes forty-five songs. The 
Naukaa Charitramu includes twenty-one. Together, these two 
dramatizations of Bhakti ideals in practice form a symmetrical 
homage to the Rama Avatar. Vishnu as Narasimha, the pre-Rama 
Avatar, is honoured in Prahlada Bhakti Vijayamu; Vishnu as 
Krishna, the post-Rama Avatar, is honoured in Nauka Charitramu, 
Vishnu as Rama, Tyagaraja’s lifelong ishtadevata or favourite form 
of the divine, thus remains the central focus of the main body of 
Tyagaraja’s works. 

_ -My thanks to T. S. Parthasarathy, Music Academy of Madras, 
to G. V. S. К. Krishnamurty, Telugu Dept. of the University of 
Madras, and to Jonathan Goldberg-Bell for helping me understand 
the original Telugu songs and verses of the Naukaa Charitramu. 


RE Notes 


= 1. Р. Sambamurthy, ed., Naukaa Charitramu by Tyagaraja. 
Madras, The Indian Music Publishing House. 1939, 1962. 
_ 2. Sadguru Tyagarajaswami Keertanalu, (Madras : Dowden. 1908), 
- 3, Deben Bhattacharya, tr. Loye Songs of Vidyapati. New 
^ York: Grove Press, 1970, p. 133.. 
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4. P.Sambamurthy, Great Composers II: Tyagaraja. Madras, 
The Indian Music Book Publishing House. 1970. pp. 11, 213-232. ) 


5. For a description of these metres see C. P. Brown., The 
Prosody of the Telugu and Sanscrit Languages Explained. Tirupati, 
Sri Venkateswara University. 1977 (reprint of 1827 ed.). See also 
Gouri Kuppuswamy, ed., Pallaki Seva Prabandhamu by King Shahaji. 
Mysore, Geetha Book House. 1977. 


Invocation to Ganapati 


O Ganapati, Lord Supreme, 

By Indra adored, and by. Brahma 
Master of Speech; Ocean of virtues! 
Immediately 1 bow to you— 

Take good care of me, auspicious son 
Of (Siva's consort ) Parvati. 


То Sarasvati 


Your eyes are like those of an antelope; 
Your hands are as tender as soft leaves; 
Your tresses are black asa swarm of bees 
You are praised Бу · pure deities, 

And bythem You are sung— 

О Goddess of the divine laaguage, l bow | 
To You forever! Please, O Saraswati, 

Come, dwell upon my tongue, 

Be eloquence for me. 


To the Guru 


I bow to the Guru supreme, 

I bow to him who gives 
Morality, wealth, pleasure, release : 
I constantly revere his fect 

I bow to my great teache: 

Named Ramakrishnananda. 


To Poets 


I bow to all true poets 

In the world—Unknowingly 

I wrote gracefully these 

Verses about Lord Krishna. 
Please be my Lord and Master 
Regardless of wrongs and rights 
Found in these words I write. 
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To Rama 


“ Tyagaraja, who has the wealth 


Of knowledge, the moon 

Who rose above the ocean 

Of the Kakarla clan, able in mind. 
Composed this Boat Story, 

Please, O Sri Raghurama 

Bestow Your attention 

On this rich maiden of a book. 


For the Listeners 


Those who listen to this story 

Of the boat, written about Lord Hari, 
Following the right path on this earth 
They will prosper, having a long life 
Having the best of children and wealth. 


THE STORY 


Once upon a time the beloved Consort 
Of Lakshmi, He who is merciful to the world, 
As Krishna, son of Nanda, after 

Delighting in the cowherd maidens, 

Had great joy welling up in His mind; 

And being praised by Indra and others, 
By choirs of leading sages, by 

Brahma and Siva, Narayana decided 

To bring about some water sports 

In a boat with the milkmaidens. 


I say in my mind, “ How wonderful!” 
Hearing this full story of Krishna, 

Who is none other than Pure Consciousness 
Embodied, as I think of the joy 

In Vrepalle, and of the Gopis 

Who were the very essence 

Of meritorious acts, and who 

In the state of being without self-interest, 
Even forgot their homes and possessions 
Just like knowers of Brahma 

Who are selfless due to a life 

Of eating leaves. 


At that time the Supreme Being Lord Krishna 


Full of love for all the milkmaidens 
Played a melody on His flute. 
If you ask in what way He made music... 
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Blissfully taking up His flute 
To draw all the people to Him 


He produced the sound 
sa ri ga ma pa da ni sa 


With gentle kindness His fingers 
Dancing on the flute-stops.... 


If you ask what the Gopis did once they 
had heard the flute... 

After drinking and drinking 

The delicious nectar of immortality 
Poured out by the flute 

Into their hearing, the ladies 

With elephant-graceful gaits, 

With tremendous longing 

And affection, went wandering 
From lane to lane 

Searching for Sri Krishna 

Wanting Him all to themselves. 


At that time, Lord Krishna 

Holding pearls in His hands, 

Under the pretence of buying 

Small red tangy jujube fruits with them, 
Came strolling along —if you ask how.... 


Just as the moon escapes from a clump 
Of clouds which has covered it up 

He, flinging back His dangling ringlets 
Revealed the bewitching beauty of His face 
And the women stood and Stared. 

After that, should you ask 

What those pearls of cowherd girls 

Were doing Those womenfolk 

Of the cow-keeper community, 

Having just matured into the beauty of maidenhood, 
Were gazing and gazing upon Krishna 
With the longings of love 

Elated with satisfying joy in their minds. 


3 


* Come, come here, embrace us, 


They ask Him in their mind 
And all these ladies, having gathered together 


With the shining Sri Krishna 
Were swimming in the Ocean of Ecstasy. 


Then those gemlike Gopis, taking Lord Krishna 


along with them, proceeded with songs 3 
and games, if you ask how. (To be continueq) 
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THE ENGLISH SHORT STORY 


Dr. К. VENKATA REDDY 


Sri Krishnadevaraya University, Anantapur 


Though literatures of the ancient world are rich in tales 
bewildering in their variety of form and substance, the short story 
as a distinct artistic form is only of recent growth. In the East, 
the short story is of great antiquity as a fable, an allegory, or a 
romance. The '' Upanishads, " make frequent use of allegorical 
tales to point a moral. The ‘‘ Hitopadesa " is an inexhaustible 
storehouse of interlinked stories that aim at realistic treatment 
of human nature through the medium of conventional beast-lore. 
“ Panchatantra " and “‘ Arabian Nights" are only a few of the 
many types of tales that distinguish the literatures of the East. 
In the West, the short story has had a very long and chequered 
career. Even if we do not take into account numerous Greek and 
Roman myths and fables, there remains a mass of medieval story 
literature. 


The medieval short story reached its perfection in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, which represent a rare genius working on human 
nature and contemporary life and through his extraordinary gift 
of humour transforming even the crudest part of his materia] 
into au excellent work of art. 


The Elizabethans produced no perfect specimens of the short 
story. For, all the literary vigour of the nation was directed in 
the channel of poetry and drama. Inthe hands of Greene, Lodge 
and Lyly prose fiction soon developed into tedious and high-flown 
romance. Though it retained some traces of its original interest 
in substance, in form it became hopelessly entangled and prolix. 
Curiously enough only an obscure writer among them, namely, 
Thomas Deloney, stands out now as the best writer of short 
stories. In the Gentle Craft he gives us a collection of short stories 
with a realistic presentation of the life of the lower Classes, 
especially shoemakers, in а business-like form of English prose, 
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It is ironical that writers of the seventeenth century made 
little use of the example of Thomas Deloney. Instead, they fell 
under the influence of classical models both in form and substance. 
Though the practice of Earle, Onerbury and Herbert in characteri- 
sation had an undoubted influence on the course of fiction in 
the following century, their method of elaborating single tract of 
character can hardly be connected with the unity and suggestive- 
Ness of characters in the short story today. 


With the restoration, however, England had fallen under 
French influence. The new translations brought in a story that was 
simpler and more unified in plot than the Elizabethan romances: 
Nevertheless, their popularity was due not to any literary excellence 
and merit but to the unmoral atmosphere in which the fashionable 
authors presented the pictures of contemporary life with all its 
profligacy, extravagance, will and decadent chivalry. 


Although this type of fiction still held the field during the 
first few decades of the eighteenth century, the rise of the new 
magazine literature with the Tafler and the Spectator gave the first 
real start to the short story. The new critical spirit and simple 
English prose with its precision and fine phrase gained in strength 
and currency as the years rolled on. Їп the wake of this new 
spirit and this new style, there came a new conception of art that 
demanded realism, commonsense and logic to be the ultimate bases 
on which it should rest. 


The Tafler and the Spectator gave shape to the periodical 
essay, And the growth of the periodical essay along more imagina- 
tive and personal lines, in turn, fostered the habit of story- 
telling. The rapid increase in the number of Christmas gift books, 
magazines and annuals provided for the short story an easy channel 
of publication. 


The great achievement of the early decades of the nineteenth 
century lay not only in isolated examples of the successful short 
story as in Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Legend of the Sleepy Hollow, 
but mainly in the emancipation of the short story from the bondage 
of moral purpose. As a result, the short story was able to stand 
by itself and to acquire an artistic value. The short story writers 
of the nineteenth century like Hawthorne were able to follow the 
dictates of their genius, to create stories almost perfect in every 
part, and yet ultimately serving all the moral purposes of the less 
finished forms of the eighteenth century. 


-As we reach the middle of the nineteenth century the 
development of the short story becomes so quick and varied both 
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in America and in England that it is difficult to keep pace with 
jt or chronicle it. Poe and Hawthorne, Bret Harte and Henry 
James in America; Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and above all, 
Stevenson in England, contributed to make the short story what 
it is today—a thing of remarkable beauty, simplicity and 
profoundness. 


Recognized in its ownright, the short story today is published 
in volumes by such prominent writers as Н. G. Wells, E. М. 
Forster, Kipling, Somerset Maugham and Saki. Translations 
of Chekhov’s short stories and the influence they exerted on such 
writers as Katherine Mansfield really innovated a new art-form. 
It is shown that brevity need not mean superficiality. What is 
more, scene, mood, feeling and character have taken over 
from the contrived plot and the conventional surprise ending. 
Katherine Mansfield brought to the short story the sensibility 
of a poet and breathed into it the life spirit of poetry. She 
extended the range of short story by developing new methods of 
capturing and conveying the atmosphere of the mind and trans- 
lating the subtle nuances of human thought and feeling. 


After a brief account of the origin, growth and development 
of the English short story, it may be profitable to have a peep into 
its characteristic features. The short story is a piece of fiction 
dealing with a single incident that can be read at a sitting. It is 
original, It must sparkle, excite or impress. Above all, it must 
have unity of effect. A short story can be a fable or a parable, 
real or fantasy, a true presentation or a parody, sentimental or 
satirical, serious in intent or light-hearted diversion — it can be 
any of these, but to be memorable it must catch the eternal in 
casual, invest a moment with the immensity of time There is a 
tendency to regard the short story as a novel in miniature, as the 
stunted growth of a tall, majestic tree Nothing can be more 
misleading than a confusion of the aims and methods of the short 
story with those of the novel. It is true that both of them deal 
with life. So does all literature. Yet we never mistake one form 
of literature for another. 


The novelist looks at life as a whole. Action, sentiment and 
character are studied in detail. Stroke after stroke reveals new 
elements in the life that is being portrayed before us. "We are taken 
through the tangled walks of life. But the short story is less 
ambitious, though more catholic. It seeks to arrest our attention 
for a moment so much so we have one rapid, intense look 
at a situation in life or a peepinto the feeling or mood of a 


character. 
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This does not necessarily mean that the short story condenses 
a whole life into a small scope or economises time and space for 
us. The short story intensifies life for us. It moves us more 
effectively than a work of fiction because it strikes at once and 
Strikes home. 


Again, the short story is not necessarily static because it 
presents isolated aspects and situations. It is more dynamic, more 
highly charged with emotion than a novel, the very length of 
which gives it, of necessity, something of a leisurely movement. 
Its range'can be anything from a prose-poem to an analysis of 
the most complex human emotions. 


Short stories can roughly be classified into two groups — the 
short story without plot and the short story with plot. The short 
story without plot is a method of writing in which a unity of 
impression, or a unity of mood, leads to a climax and to the 
conclusion or resolution of this point. It depends on irony or 
overtone for its emotional effect. The short story with plot differs 
from the short story without plot, in the sense that it depends 
primarily for its emotional effect, not on irony or overtone, but 
on the resolution of a specific problem which the protagonist 
faces. Some of the greatest achievements in the modern short 
story like the masterpieces of Katherine Mansfield, are not based 
on formal plot narrative but on the ironic or symbolic overtone. 


The short story is not necessarily short. For instance, 
Meredith's short story, Strange Case of Lady Camper апа 
General Ople is more than 20,000 words in length, ара yet it 
is only a short story, not a novel. So, length as such gives us 
no criterion to say whether a work of fiction is a short story or 
a novel. Itisrather the feeling of length that makes a work of 
fiction a novel or a shortstory There is no feeling of length in 
short story because there is no waste of words, no attempt to 
digress to illustrate a character, or to relieve a situation. The 
short story moves in a single direction, straight for its goal and 
reaches it by the quickest routc. 2e 


So, the short story writer must have an exquisite command 
of language to select just the one word that conveys his meaning 
and, what is more, defines his thought. The single word, like 
the right incident, is of the greatest importance to him because 
he cannot multiply words just as he cannot amplify incidents. He 
has to avoid all superfluous description and concentrate on dialogue 
through which he seeks to delineate character. 


Verisimilitude is yet another essential requisite of a short 
story. It must be true to life it presents. If it is not felt to 
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be realistic, all other virtues are of little avail. The Ilterary 
artist can invent incidents but he does not exaggerate or falsify 
them. Whatever he shows must be within the limits of probability 
and possibility. However, the very movement of the short 
Story gives its writer means whereby he may skilfully touch 
the incidents of life with a heightened imagination. So, the short 
story can readily blend realism with romance just as it combines 
the individual character with the typical. 


The essence of the short story as an artistic form lies in 
the unity of effect or impression it achieves by giving us the idea 
of oneness. It has, therefore, got to be a neat, compact and sincere 
literary endeavour which is unified into an organic whole of plot, 
character, setting and overtone only one must predominate unlike 
in a novel or a play. And the profoundness of the short story 
resides in the scrupulousness with which writers avoid all attempts 
at minute description of plot or character. Its method is of 
suggestion and stimulation rather than of exhaustion What it aims 
at is a totality of effect through simplicity of design and directness 
of utterance. 


The short story has come into its own. Hundreds of writers 
among whom are some of the foremost of our novelists, dramatists, 
poets and even scientists attempt the short story to work off an 
idea, a happening or even a mood. АП knowledze and all life 
seem to have become its province. Moreover, it has developed a 
very high standard of technical perfection. Its art and technique 
are receiving increased attention not only in Europe and America 
but also in India. 


Recent developments in the short story seem to parallel the 
new trends of contemporary art. The short story has, however, 
not been able to go as far out as the theatre of Absurd for the 
simple reason that the short story cannot deny language as a means 
of communication or do without words. Since it has to make 
predicate statements, it cannot simply present a series of images 
as some modern poems do. None the less, it has done nearly 
everything else. Its art-forms have stretched all the way from the 
entertaining adventure story to the most symbolic and multi- 
dimensional statement, which may contain at one and the same time 
social criticism, comedy and tragedy, theme and counter-theme, 
overstatement, suggestive statement, and по statement at all. It 
may resolve a tension at the end, or leave it unresolved, suggesting 
that the narrative just slips into life, life that goes on. 
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CREATOR OR CREATION 
JATINDRA MOHAN GANGULI 


O Mahashakti, O The Mighty Power, O The Supreme Brahma,— 
what are you? Who are you? 


I feel, I smell, I hear, I see, I touch you everywhere, on all 
sides, every hour, every moment. Yet, I do not know, do not 
understand who you are. 


You work me, you work the world and all that is therein, 
to which Iam perceptive. You are so small, so weak, so sluggish 
in the tiny things which crawl and creep round me; so slow and 
hesitaut to grow in the little shoots in the flower bed; so shy to 
open in the buds which I watch in the morning. Yet you are 
so mighty in driving the winds, in hurling torrents down the 
valleys and gorges, in lifting the mad waves on the sea. You are 
so silent in the stars, so sweet in the smile of the blue sky; but 
so fierce in the clouds, so thunderous in their flashes. 


O Mighty Power— Who are you? What are you? 


{ see you here in the playful child; there in the impulsive 
youth, and behind him in the depressed old. 


l hear your voice in the mirth, shout and laughter on the 
right, and in the wail, weep and cry on the left. 


I behold you over the horizon and near too in my moving 
shadow I see you in the blush of the dawn, in the glare of the 
day, in the fade of the twilight, and in the gloom of the night. 


T wonder, I marvel, I reflect, I ask, I call, — but O The Mighty 
Mysterious, you do not come, do not tell who you are, what you 
are. 


I sit up; I look around and then lie down to meditate. And 
then how and when you steal in me I never perceive. How you 
lull me to sleep I never know. And then you disappear, and you 
and your creation — movement, work, stimulus and activity—all 
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cease to exist. The world vanishes; the creation dwindles into 
nothing. The roar of the seas, the thunder of the clouds, the 
hiss of the winds go to silence. The horizon sinks; the sky melts 
away; the sun, the moon, the stars disappear. 


The clatter of footsteps, the shouts, the laughter, the wails 
and cries stop, and I too cease to exist till you wake me again. 


O Mahashakti, O The Mysterious Power,—who are you, what 


are уоп? 

Do you sleep when I sleep? Do you cease to exist when I 
cease to exist ? Do you wake when I wake? Do you perceive and 
work on me when I perceive you? Do you spread before me when 
I turn my mind and perception to you? 

Let me ponder; let me close my eyes and reflect. But how 
strange! As T reflect and my mind withdraws within itself you go 
out of perception, out of existence, 

O Mahashakti, how mighty, how great you are when I look 
out for you; but how weakly, how helplessly you depend on me, 
on my attention, on my thinking of you. You stand and show 


and exist if T attend and turn my thoughts on you. You are on 
the east when I turn to east and on the west when I turn to west, 


in front of me when I look for you, and away when I look away. 
O, how you depend on me, on my attention. 


Are you my creation, or am I your creation? 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy 
on the Status of Indian Women 


К.С. KAMALIAH 


Feminine Beauty 


Feminine beauty has been a favourite theme with poets down 
the ages all the world over. Oriental bards have easily an edge 
over their counterparts of the occident with regard to this. India’s 
contribution is impressive enough reflected in the literatures of 
the country, both in the north and the south, not to talk of the 
magnificent and limpid descriptions from the реп of immortal 
Kalidasa in his works. The place of woman as life-partner of 
man enjoying the spice of life, he yearning for it and she recipro- 
cating, is mirrored in the Sangam poetry of Tamil, unique and 
unsurpassed by any in world literature. Does not the Bard of 
Universal Man give an exalted place to Love ? Masculine majesty 
sings of feminine beauty. 


Farewell О Moon ! If that thine orb could shine 
Bright as her face, thou shouldst be love of mine. 
( The Kural, 1118) - 


Not only in the realm of literature, but also in the domain 
of art too, feminine beauty gripped the attention of artistes. For 
workmanship and grace, where else would one turn but to the 
South Indian bronzes, combining aristocratic delicacy with 
the perennial ideal of feminine beauty ? “ Women are portrayed 
in divinities. Noses with a markedly thin ridge. long and set 
in oblong faces ; thin long arms and legs, very slender thighs are 
the prominent anatomical traits. And the eyes slightly bulging 
in the form of oval bubbles resemble according to the local 
metaphor the eyes of the fish. ‘‘ The Fish-eyed one", Minakshi, is 
a favourite epithet of the goddess in South India. The contour of 
the hips of the female forms greatly varies in the art of the South 
sometimes following the traditional outline, emphasising breadth 
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and weight, sometimes an extraordinarily slender grace, correspond. 
ing to the actual rather delicate and slim figures of the women of 
the region. An image of Parvati is striking for the vitality of its 
refined realism and its almost portrait-like vivacity ". ' 


Worshipper of beauty cannot harbour anything but love and 
appreciation for the worshipped, more so for one in flesh and 
blood. Women's status in ancient times was high indeed in almost 
all parts of the globe. “ Few people know that in the beginnings 
of human society, woman was the head of the family, and not 
man. Queens, who seem to us now something of an anomaly, repre- 
sent an institution older than that of kings. In certain nations, 
the memory of this ancient time of mother-rule is still deeply 
ingrained. Others like the Aryans have long ago passed out of it. 
+ «. The thought of goddesses is older than of gods, just as the 
idea of queens is prior to that of kings ”. 2 


Spirit 'of Indian Culture 


* What is it that great men — poets and creators, not men of 
analysis — demand of women ? " Answering the question, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy observes: “Тһе one thing they have demanded 
of women is life.” Writing under the caption, Status of Indian 
Women, in his collection of essays, The Dance of Shiva, Coomara- 
swamy dispels the impression prevalent in the West about the 
seeming inferior status of Indian women. Not only does he cite 
instances and anecdotes pertaining to them, but also speaks in 
general of women as a whole including the West, not in any way 
inferior to their men in status down the centuries. Не prefaces 
his essay with a reported conversation between Shiva and Parvati 
in the Mahabharata. The queen of heaven tells her Lord: ‘‘ The 
duties of woman are created in the rites of wedding when in 
presence of the nuptial fire she becomes the associate of her Lord 
for the performance of all religious deeds. Devotion to her Lord 
is woman's honour, it is her eternal heaven and O Mahesvara, I 
desire not paradise itself if thou are not satisfied with me. ’? Apart 
from her role as a true wife gladdening her husband, woman as 
a mother excels. “А master exceedeth ten tutors in claim to 
honour;the father a hundred masters; but the mother a thousand 
fathers in right to.reverence and in the function of teacher " says 
Manu. 


- Ananda Coomaraswamy considers that it would be contrary 
to the spirit of Indian culture to deny to individual women the 


1. Heinrich Zimmer; The Art in Indian Asia. 
2. Sister Nivedita : Footfalls of Indian History. 
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opportunity of saintship or learning in the sense of closing to them 
the schools of divinity or science after the fashion of the Western 
academies in the nineteenth century. The social norm is found in 
marriage and parenthood of men and women specialised whether 
in divinity like Auvvai, Mirabai or the Buddhist nuns, in science 
like Lilavati, or in war like Chand Bibi or the Rani of Jhansi. 
The lives of canonised saints and poetesses as well, it may be said 
here, Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Andal and the queen of the Pandya 
realm Mangaiyarkkarasi of the Tamil country, in their own rights 
сац very well be borne in mind. 4 


Opportunities to the Oriental Woman 


Discussing of opportunities to the oriental woman, Coomara. 
swamy pregnantly observes: ‘‘ The answer is that life is so 
designed that she is given the opportunity to be a woman — in 
other words to realise rather than to express herself. " The arts in 
India are professional and vocational, woman representing the 
continuity of the racial life. A woman can no more desire to. bé 
something other than herself than the Vaishya can wish to be known 
as a Kshatriya or the Kshatriya as Brahmin. Coomaraswamy was a 
firm believer of the Varnashram Dharma of the Aryan society. He 
believed in particular vocations for particular segments of society. 
An instance of how a segment of society has lost its mooringsin fine 
arts may be cited here. А storm of protests and hue and cry were 
raised against the dedication of girls in teens in the beginning years 
ofthis century to deities in temples — Pottu-k-kattutal, which was 
rightly done away with by legislation. Instead of throwing away 
water in the tub, both the water and the baby were thrown 
out, Devadasis— women in the service of God — were repositories 
of music and dance, being inheritors. With the abolition of the 
dedication of dancing girls to temples set in the decay of the 
art as such and the votaries of reformation never bothered about 
preservation and retention of the art for the .people who have 
been practising the same for centuries. Danceas practised today 
in the South has passed on to others and with that the philosophy 
of the continuity of the racial life has passed also into thin air. 


Accusing Finger 


The accusing finger of the West is pointed towards India as 
women were allowed to immolate themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands. Whatever the origin, not all women willingly 
ascended the funeral pyres of their dead husbands. Now that 
this pernicious, cruel and inhuman custom is по longer followed 
save in a stray one or two cases, Coomaraswamy pays his 
respectful homage to the memory of those women. of chastity, 
choosing death to life after their husbands. During Akbar's 
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reign, a Hindu girl whose betrothed was killed on the day of 
marriage decided to mount the funeral pyre. Akbar called the 
girl before him and offered her wealth and protection, which 
she declined and persisted in ending her life. The emperor sent 
his son to persuade her till the last moment to give up her grim 
determination, but even amidst the flames, she replied to Prince 
Daniyal’s remonstrances. “ Do not annoy, do not annoy, do not 
annoy.” Muhammad Riza Маи”, the poet during Akbar's reign, 
says in his poem: 


Let those whose hearts are ablaze with the Fire of Love learn 
courage from this pure may ! 
Teach me, O God, the Way of Love and enflame my heart with this 
maiden's fire. 


Coomaraswamy mentions about a remarkable case of Suttee 
described by Sir Frederick Halliday. А widow could not be 
persuaded to give up her endeavour to mount the funeral pyre 
of hér dead husband. She demonstrated her determination by 
asking for a lamp and holding her finger in the flame until it was 
burnt and twisted like а quil pen in the flame of a candle; all the 
while she gave no sign of fear or pain whatever. Sir Е. Halliday 
was therefore forced to acquiesce in her bid to end life. 


A passing reference is found in the essay of early Tamil poetry 
mentioning about two women longing to share the funeral pyres of 
their lords no longer alive. Coomaraswamy had in mind the two 
poems in Purananuru, culled and translated by the savant and 
scholar, Dr. С. О. Pope, who wrote: ''There is no word in Tami] 
equivalent to the Sanskrit word Sati, nor is the custom at all 
consonant to the feelings of the Tamil people. It was purely a 
Brahmanical idea. Yet there are evidences in the old Tamil poetry 
that the widow felt herself a poor miserable outcast and often 
sought relief in suicide ".? A widow expresses her eagerness, 


О ye of wisdom full! О ye of wisdom full! 
Ye.bid us not to go forth to death: Ye would restrain 
O ye of wisdom full! but evil is your counsel here! 


We're not those content to live forlorn, 
and feed on bitter herbs, here once they feasted royally. 


We lie not on rough stones, who slept erstwhile on sumptuous 


couch, 


The pyre’s black logs heaped up in burning ground 

to you indeed seem terrible; to us, : 

since our mighty spouse is dead, 

the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotus flower and the fierce fire are one. ( Puranarnuru, 246 у 
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The woman supposed to utter these words was a queen of the 
renowned Puta-p-pandian. 


In the second verse, we find the widow making a fervent plea 
for burial with her lord. 


O Potter, shaper of the Urn! 

Like the little white lizard that sits 

In the garland on the axle of the chariot, 

Over many a desert plain Гуе come with him 

Make the funeral urn large enough for me, too, 

Maker of the urns for the old town's burning ground, 
( Purananuru 256 )5 


Tt may not be out of place here to recount what happened in 
the Marava country east of Madura up to Rameswaram at the 
turn of the 18th century, in addition to what Coomaraswamy 
has furnished. The account found in a Jesuit letter of wives jump- 
ing into the funeral руге of а Marava ruler makes one ponder 
at the then prevailing social climate in royal household. It was 
in the year 1710 that the Prince of Marava, Raghunatha Thevar 
better known as Kilavan Setupati, died more than eighty years old. 
His wives, forty-seven in number, burnt themselves with his body. 
A large pit outside the town of Ramanathapuram, his capital, 
and filled with firewood in the manner of funeral pyre on which 
the corpse richly decorated was placed After religious rites, a 
troupe of women led by the queen, the first Jady, presented them- 
selves all covered with precious stones and flowers. The queen 
spoke to the crown prince: '' Behold the danger which the Raja used 
to overcome his enemies. Do not use it for any other purpose and 
beware never to dip it in the blood of your subjects. Govern them 
asa father, just ashe did, and you shall, like him, live long and 
happy.” The prince received the dagger without showing any sign 
of sadness or compassion. The queen then proudly turned her 
head towards the funeral pyre and invoking the name of her 
gods she sprang into the flames The second one was the sister 
ofthe Raja Tondaman of Pudukottai, who while receiving from 
his sister's hands the jewels with which she was bedecked, he could 
not keep back his tears and throwing himself on her neck 
embraced her tenderly. The sister was unmoved. Crying *'Siva Siva’, 
she threw herself headlong into the flames as the first had done, 
The others followed in close succession. Some had a firm coun- 
tenance while some seemed put out and scared. $ р 


3to 5: Dr. 6. U. Pope: Heroic Poems. 
6. Father P Martin's letter to Fr. D. Villette from Varugupatti 
-- "dt. 10 Dec. 1713. - z | 
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Now to continue the tenor of Coomaraswamy’s views on Sati, 
the belief of Sati, being a man-made institution imposed on women 
and associated with feminine servility peculiar to India, is histori- 
cally unsound. One cannot but be glad that it was prohibited 
by law in 1829 on the initiative of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. After 
more than a century, it is possible to review dispassionately the 
history and significance of it. The cry of Indian Sati disputing 
the rights of others over her life is no cry for protection; it is 
individualistic and has been uttered by. every woman in the world 
who has followed love beyond the grave. The Musalman poet 
of Akbar’s reign was simply amazed “that after the death of men, 
the woman shows forth her marvellous passion." He does not 
wonder at the wickedness of men, but at the generosity of 
women. Coomaraswamy declares unequivocally: ‘‘ We differ 
from our Western critics in thinking of our ‘suttees’ not with 
pity, but with understanding, respect and love. So, far from being 
ashamed of our 'suttees', we take a pride in them; that is even 
true of the most ‘progressive’ amongst us. We do not object 
to dying for an idea, as ‘suttees’ and patriots have died; but we 
see that there may be other and greater ideas we can better serve 
by living for them. ” 


Views on Marriage 

Marriage as viewed in Asia. and the West is discussed by 
Coomaraswamy. The Asiatic theory of marriage is not readily 
intelligible to the industrial democratic consciousness of Europe 
and America. The same would have been perfectly comprehensible 
before the European woman had become an economic parasite. 
In Western theory marriage is established on a basis of romantic 
love and free choice. Marriage hence depends on the accident 
of falling in love. In Hindu society, marriage is considered a social 
and ethical relationship and the begetting of children the payment 
of a debt. The social order takes precedence to happiness of the 
individual as the Hindu society is established based on group 
morality. A perfection of the Hindu social formula of yore cannot 
be the same today, as futile as that of the Gothic revival in 
architecture. 


Concept on the status of women 
The pan-Indian concept on the status of women is enlarged 


by Coomaraswamy bringing within its ambit the many notable 


examples of women from the pages of hlstory in the family of man 
of all nations. He rates high the status of Indian women. Who 


can forget the Indian divine and human heroines having an universal . 


fellowship, as everything feminine is of the Mother? It is difficult 
to find.anyone more wholly devoted than Alcestis, more patient 
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than Griselda, more loving than Deirdre, more soldier than Joan of 
Arc, more Amazon than Brynhild. Can we not inscribe in the 
roll call of honour hoisted by Coomaraswamy the paragon of 
chastity Kannaki, the Pandyan queen whose life became extinct 
the moment she found her lord dead and Manimekalai whose life’s 
mission was in feeding the hungry ? Coomaraswamy goes on 
enumerating the many qualities of head and heart —the greatest 
common factor — of women in general. He quotes: Shacktafelska: 
* She who is courteous in her mind, with shyness shall her face be 
bright ; of all the beauties of the body, none is more shining than 
shyness. " Shyness in a woman is an ornament brighter than any, 
gold or diamond. It is pertinent in this context to turn the leaves 
of Tamil classics. The lady love finds herself in a dilemma of 
what to choose —love or shame. 


Or bid thy love or bid thy shame depart: 
For me, Icannot bear them both, my worthy heart. (The Kural 1247) 


Another maiden bemoans, when what is called shame ( modesty ) 
stands between her and the lover. 


Maran, the hero of gruesome battle of exquisite majesty, 
When I do not see him, I prattle in a thousand ways. 
When I do see him, would I get hugged by asking him, 
‘Give unto me your bejewelled chest ?’ 

Me, the poor thing born with shame. ( Muttollayiram ) 


Plea against industrialising the Oriental Woman 


Coomaraswamy is a trenchant critic of the claim of women 
to share the loaves and fishes with industrial man. The profound 
intuition of the non-industrial consciousness is that the qualities 
of men and women are incommensurable. He quotes Novalis : 
** The sexes are differently entertained ; man demands the sensa- 
tional in intellectual form, woman the intellectual in sensational 
form. What is secondary to the man is paramount to the woman 
Do they not resemble the Infinite, since it is impossible to square 
(qudriren) them, and they can only be approached through 
approximation ?" Coomaraswamy poses a question: “15 not the 
Hindu point of view possibly right, that for the greatest abundance 
of life, there is requisite the greatest possible sexual differentiation?" 
He takes pains to explain that despite the crystallisation ere now 
of the formula of woman's status in Oriental society, this formula 
nevertheless once represented and essentially represents a veritable 
expression of woman's own nature. It is worthwhile to pause 
before hastening to emancipate, in other words reform and 
industrialise the Oriental woman. After all the industrial revolution 
in India is of external and of very recent origin. Women in India 
have not been judged by or have accepted purely male standards. 
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The West may teach the East the means of life; but it has every- 
thing yet to re-learn about life itself. 


Shakespeare raises his voice 


Women in the West have not been very different from their 
sisters of the East. While writing on the status of Indian women, 
Coomaraswamy highlights pari passu the notable inherent feelings 
of women both of the East and the West. Katherina’s peroration 
in Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, may enable us to have a 
better understanding of Coomaraswamy's views on women. 


Dart not scornful glances from those eyes 
To wound the lord, thy king, thy governor ; 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts to bite the meads: 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds; 
And in no sense meet or amiable. 

ж * » 


The husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign, one that cares for thee 
And for thy maintenance, commits his body 

To painful labour both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold 
‘Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience, 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 


* * 
* 


I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war, where they should kneel for peace 
Or seek for rule, supremacy and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love and obey. 


God is half-feminine 


* As pure male, the Great God is inert and his ‘ power’ is 
always feminine," observes Coomaraswamy. It may be fruitful 
in this context to say a few words about the power or energy — 
Sakti of God. The Supreme has no name or form or mark. “Не 
has no name or form, Him we call by a thousand sacred names 
and play and sing" — oru патат oruruvam onrumilarkku ayiram 
tirunamam kuri nam tellenam kottamo — sings Manikkavachakar. The 
formless Supreme assumes forms of its own power and is of three 
categories— Form, Form-cum-formless and Formless —rupa, ruparupa 
and arupa. Sivam (The Blissful) is the Suprene Being. When 
it works for the soul, it is Pati — The Lord. The Lord performs 
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his five activities of creation — padaittal, protection — kattal, 
destruction — alittal, obscuration — maraittal and Bestowing Grace— 
arulal. Siva and Sakti — God and his Energy — are like the sun and 
its rays or the flower and fragrance. He is the efficient cause and 
his own Sakti or power is the instrumental cause.9 Sakti is 
inseparable from God. The masculine and the feminine aspects of 
God cannot be better emphasised and God is not God unless his 
feminine part is taken into account. In the Tamil country God 
is Tayumanavar — He who became the Mother too, Ammaiyappan — 
Mother-Father. And some elegant Chola bronzes and sculptures 
in stone depicting God as Half Female Lord — Ardhanarisvara, 
subscribe to the feminine aspect of God. 


The Great Navigator and Dreamer 


In India, parents consider it their duty to see their daughters 
married and settled in life. They arrange for it. Among the so- 
called middle and upper classes in Indian society, marrying a 
daughter to a suitabie groom is a costly atlair and many families 
get ruined in finding the finances. This contagion has now spread 
to many castes in the Tamil couniry, who, a few decades back, 
went to the girls’ parents seeking the hands-of their daughters with 
jewels and presents and who, alas, now likeleeches suck the blood 
of the parents with dowry demands beyond their capacity. How 
would Coomaraswamy feel the deterioration in social behaviour 
іп the "Bighties of the twentieth century, were he alive today? But 
it is not beyond repair. Ananda Coomaraswamy rates high the 
status of Indian women. When we read his writings, we perceive 
the inimitable navigator of the past and dreamer, not of one race 
or persuasion but many, the traditionalist ransacking the golden 
mines of the dim past, the surveyor and crusader of universal truths 
common to man. His ideas on the status of Indian women too 
can be no exception and the same have to be studied in juxtaposi- 
tion with those seers of thought caged not in national frontiers. 


8. S. Satchitanandam Pillai: Saiva Siddhanta ( Lectures delivered 
at the Benares Hindu University in November 1952). Annamalai 
University Publication, 1965. è 
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AMBULANCE, PLEASE ! 
(Short story ) 


R. RAJA RAO 


Yeshwant signed the muster and collected his keys as he 
walked out of the spacious building of the Lok-Kalyan Trust, 
into the porch, where the ambulance was parked. It was a well- 
polished cream-coloured vehicle with a bright red cross, and the 
name of its organization painted in bold green letters. 


By habit, he adjusted the rear-view mirror, turned on the 
ignition and started off with a jerk. He was heading for the Wadala 
Railway Colony in Bombay, where an oldlady who was struck 
by a heart ailment had to be carried to the Universal Hospital at 
Sion, a little distance away. 


Yeshwant accelerated, keeping an eye on the speedometer 
and honking as he drove past buses and cars. 


He was confident of his ability to drive safely despite the 
growing traffic in the megalopolis, for he had been at it for the 
past 15 years. Ashe sped along, thoughts poured in and out of 
his mind as quickly as the road vanished beneath his engine. 
-Children and adults, cripples and hypochondriacs, pregnant women 
and lunatics, he had carried them all. He did not get anything 
in return except a paltry salary and occasional tips. If the 
patient survived, all the credit went to the doctors and hospital 
staff. But who remembered him? He had a wife and two children. 
Prabha and he were married 13 years ago. She had asked for a 
silver bangle ever since. He had yet to buy her one. Prakash, 
"his son, studied in the eighth standard, and Nanda, his daughter, 
in the sixth. Both were in the municipal school at Worli, where 
heresided in a chawl. He had very much wanted to put them 
in English medium schools run by Christian missionaries, but 
had to cut his coat according to the cloth. Things would have 


been differont had he been a clerk in a reputed organisation, 
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He had tried to bag such a job, but had failed, as they wanted their 
candidate to be at least ап eighth standard English medium pass, 
and һе was only a sixth standard Marathi medium fail. Не 
had thus to be content with the driver's job. 


Yeshwant jammed the brakes as he reached the location 
explained to him by Mr. Deshpande, his manager. He had become 
an expert at finding addresses. ‘‘ I could as well be a postman and 
enjoy provident fund and gratuity after retirement " he often thought 
to himself. 


Mrs. Manghyrmalani, the 65-year-old patient, was quickly 
placed on the stretcher and brought to the ambulance by her sons 
and grandson. Yeshwant also gave a helping hand — he always 
did. so, although his action was redundant most of the time. 
Some ladies were weeping in hushed tones. Yeshwant fastened 
the belts and drew the curtains of the saloon, as he got out and 
made for the driver's seat. -The old lady's eldest son sat by her 
side. The vehicle was smoothly driven to the hospital, its siren 
warning pedestrians and motorists of the urgency of its mission. 


The patient was soon dislodged at the destination. Yeshwant 
hung around awkwardly for a while, and then decided to drive 
back. He knew there would be urgent phone calls, and his services 
would be required for others. 


Relaxing for a brief interlude on the well-mowed lawns of 
the Lok-Kalyan Irust, and attempting to read one of its sel- 
righteous pamphlets, Yeshwant was about to light a cigarette 
when Mr. Deshpande frantically called for him: 


* A 12-year-old boy is down with sun stroke at the College 
Road, Ghatkopar. The building is just opposite the Central Cafe. 
The patient has to be taken to the Community Nursing Home, 
Ghatkopar East. He is the son of one Mr. Pramod Desai. Please 
hurry. ” 


Yeshwant put away his unlit cigarette, returned to his vehicle 
and sped off. It was his fourth trip in the day. The noon heat 
was strong enough to give him a sun stroke, he thought. The 
glareand dust on the mirage-laden roads irritated his eyes, brought 
tears to them. Quickly he put on his goggles and continued the 
journey. 


As usual his patient was transferred to the hospital төш 
delay. _ Y^. 
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When Yeshwant returned, it was well-past two in the afternoon. 
He sat in a corner and opened the lunch packet that Prabha had 
so lovingly arranged. There was the '*bhakra roti " and “ baigan 
bhartha " both his favourites. There was also the coconut chutney 
that especially appealed to his palate. But somehow he had lost 
his appetite and couldn’t go beyond a few morsels. He shut the 
tiffin box apprehensive about the food turning bad, apprehensive 
of Prabha’s disappointment. He walked to the gate of the Trust 
and discharged the contents of the box into the bowl of Ramu 
Kaka, the old mendicant, who hopefully waited there every after- 
noon. Then he drank water copiously from a bore-pipe on the 
lawns. Spreading his mat in a corner of the verandah, he fell 
asleep. 


* Yeshwant......wake up, Yeshwant, it’s urgent." At first 
he thought it was a dream. But the words almost penetrated 
through his consciousness and woke him with a start. He was used 
to it. It was Deshpande once again: ‘‘Hurry, Yeshwant. A newly- 
married woman has tried to commit suicide by jumping from the 
second floor of her building, somewhere near the Lal Mahal 
restaurant at Koliwada. She is badly injured. The exact name 
and address are on a chit near the telephone. I have taken them 
down.” 


* Jesus Christ" muttered Yeshwant to himself, still not com- 
pletely out of the daze of deep sleep. He went to the wash-basin, 
sprinkled a mug of water on his face, made for his keys and the 
chit, and staggered to the ambulance. 


Mrs. Shewale had fractured a leg as a result of her impetuous 
action, Her husband had the look of a nervous school boy on 
his face as Yeshwant and the neighbours assisted him in bringing 
his wife to the ambulance. She was yelling in pain, and the people 
tried in vain to comfort her. Soon, however, they were at the 
hospital. 


Yeshwant was highly surprised when Mr. Showale pushed a 
two-rupee note in his palm at the end of the entire operation. 
** People are not all that bad " thought Yeshwant to himself, as 
he got into the ambulance, and realized that it was the end of his 
working day at last, the time nesring 6 p. m. On his way he 
stopped at an Irani restaurant and spent a portion of his “bakshish” 
on a cream roll and cup of tea. 


At the, stroke of six, Yeshwant brought the ambulance to a 
screeching halt in the porch of the Lok-Kalyan Trust, and handed 
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over the keys to Lakshman, his night-shift counterpart, who was 
already waiting for him. 
* * * 


Yeshwant alighted from the bus at Worli Chawls and walked 
towards his home. He suddenly realised that he was carrying with 
him a co-passenger's evening newspaper, borrowed in the bus. 
* How bad of me to have forgotten to return his paper" he 
thought. And there was hardly any news of interest in it, except 
that all taxies in Bombay had gone on a day's token strike to 
protest against the beating up of one of their drivers at Chembur: 


As he approached his home, Yeshwant saw a commotion 
outside. He was surprised, and quickened his pace. He found 
many of the neighbours looking sympathetically at him as he 
entered. None of them, however, spoke. But soon Yeshwant 
went {n and saw for himself. 


Prakash was lying ona ''charpoy" in a semi-conscious state, 
his head and body bleeding profusely. Panic-stricken, his mother 
and sister were trying to revive him with teaspoons of water, 
while some benign neighbours were draining off the blood with 
pieces of cotton.  Prabha was in tears. Nanda was trying to 
console her. Butshe became hysterical no sooner than she saw 
her husband. 


“ Не was knocked down by a speeding truck as he was 
playing near the bus stop," cried Pinto, a neighbour and good 
friend of Yeshwant. ‘‘ The number of the vehicle was MRX 333. 
Ihave sent my brother to geta taxi, " he continued, turning his 
gaze away from Yeshwant's anguished eyes. 


Yeshwant was horrified, but had not lost his presence of 
mind. He knew from experience that what was most urgently 
needed was proper medical attention at a good hospital. He 
sent Pinto and a few others to bring a taxi at once. It was only 
after they had gone some distance that he remembered that the 
taxies were on strike. 


He ran out to Shetty's restaurant opposite, апа frantically 
dialled the number of his organization, requesting for their 
ambulance immediately. “Im sorry, Yeshwant,” replied Kulkarni, 
the night-shift manager of the Lok-Kalyan Trust, ‘‘ Lakshman 
has taken our ambulance to carry the son of the famous industria- 
list Jamnadas to hospital. The boy has been knocked down 
by а саг. Jamnadas has done a lot for our organization.” 


'* But, sir, it’s а life and death question, " protested Yeshwant 
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** I know, but tell me, what can I do ? Why don't you try another 
ambulance agency, or the Government ambulance for that matter ? ” 

Yeshwant alarmed the phone in disgust. He ran back home, 
and signalling to Pinto and others, requested that they should 
carry the boy on a stretcher and walk down to the hospital. 
There was an old stretcher lying under his bed. 


* But, Yeshwant, the nearest hospital is the Lok Mangal 
Hospital, three kilometres away”, cautioned Pinto. “ Won't it take 
a long time to walk down "that distance?" Nevertheless, they 
knew there was no 'alternative. 


As Pinto and his friends transferred the bleeding boy to the 
stretcher, and Mrs. Pinto and a few other ladies tried to comfort 
Prabha with a hot cup of tea. Yeshwant once again ran across to 
Shetty's and telephoned a few more social welfare agencies ( whose 
numbers he knew by heart). He also contacted the Lok Mangal 
Hospital itself and asked for their services. But he got the same 
reply from all of them **the ambulances were out to collect patients, 
and none of them were free." 

In the meantime, Prakash was lapsing into unconsciousness. 
The flow of blood continued, unabated. Over 50 minutes had 
elapsed since the accident. The party began walking as fast as 
possible, carrying the victim on their shoulders. Pinto tried to 
draw the attention of a few passing cars en route, but in vain. He 
laughed cynically, thinking of his profession: he was a mechanic. 

Another 30 minutes, and they were at the hospital. Prakash 
was quickly ushered into the casualty ward. Yeshwant’s heait- 
beats increased rapidly. He was waiting for the doctors to come out. 

“Why didn’t you bring him earlier?” the senior doctor 
annoyingly asked, as he walked out of the ward, wiping his hands, 

Yeshwant remained silent. Pinto tried to explain. 

“It’s an invalid excuse,” retorted the dootor. “ You could 
have always got a car from somewhere. People are certainly willing 
to help in times of distress." 

Yeshwant could no longer control himself, and wanted to lash 
out. But Pinto held him in check. 

Suddenly the junior doctor emerged out of the room, and 
timidly approaching his boss with a look.of helplessness, nodded 
negatively. : 


Yeshwant, who was standing in a corner, understood. Dazed, ` 


he buried his face in his hands and blacked out the world. Pinto 
knew that he was crying. But he did not say a word. They stood 
there, motionless, for a long time. Апа thenthe bell of an 
ambulance that had just arrived at the gate disturbed the silence. 
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SATCHIDANANDA MURTY 
Scholar and Administrator 


Prof. K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


[Padmabhushan Prof. К. Satchidananda Murty has dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of Philosophy. He was Vice- 
Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara University and recently retired 
as Professor of Philosophy, Andhra University. He has the 
unique distinction of delivering lectures not only in all the 
important universities of India but also broad. Не has 
to his credit about a dozen books on Philosophy and allied 
subjects. He was conferred Hon. D. Litt. by four universities 
and was the first to get the prestigious В. С, Roy National 
Award in 1982. Не established a Centre for Studies on Peace 
and Non-violence and also Centre for Human and Social 
Development, S. V. University, Tirupati. He is Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Andhra University; Honorary Director, 
Buddhist Studies Centre, Nagarjuna University ; Chairman, 
Philosophical Congress and National Fellow, Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research. He took charge as Vice-Chairman of 
the University Grants Commission very recently. — Editor] 


Iam very happy to visit the university again, come particularly 
to this hall, and most of all to be associated with this function. 
I have known Professor Satchidananda Murty for a period of 
thirty-five years, ever since he came to the Andhra University. These 
thirty five years I can conveniently divide into three phases. The 
first 17 years from 1949 to 1966, I knew him as a colleague, and I 
became a friend, though not an intimate friend. Then, during the 
brief period, 1966-'68, when I was Vice-Chancellor of this university, 
I.requested him to go to Guntur and organise the Post-Graduate 
Centre as its Special Officer and Principal. Naturally we were 
thrown closer together in the task of planning and organisation, 
which was not easy ; but to work with him was easy, because he 
could do the needed thinking and attend to the execution as well. 
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The remaining 15 years since I left the Andhra University I have 
met him off and on, and I have followed his career with continued 
admiration and satisfaction. 


But having said this, I must also explain that between him 
and myself, there were certain gaps. There is, firstly, the genera- 
tion gap. Sixteen years divided him from me, and sixteen years 
meant a lot of time. Then there was the subject gap. i was 
supposed to teach literature, poetry; he was supposed to profess 
philosophy. Poetry and philosophy do not normally go together, 
and Matthew Arnold said : * Wordsworth's poetry is the reality, his 
philosophy is an illusion." One might go further and зау: “Poetry is 
the reality and philosophy is the illusion. " It took me sometime, 
therefore, to build the needed bridges of understanding between 
Murty’s “© philosophy " which was more than philosophy and 
my “literature”? which was also more than literature. Then, 
again, there is the third gap—the temperamental gap. I am 
a Tamasic sort of person, quite content to live by myself, quite 
content to minimise my work for the department, whereas Murty 
did not accept any such limitation. In the good sense of the term 
I would say he was Rajasic, he was dynamic, and wanted to do 
more than he need have done. Even when Murty was but a 
lecturer, he assumed the responsibilities of a leader of his discipline. 
For example, he organised the Buddha's 2500th birthday, got 
people together, organised seminars, and so оп. -1 would have 
thought of these activities as needless extras. But he did not 
think so, and many were the beneficiaries of his dynamism. But 
in spite of these gaps, the generation gap and the subject gap and 
the temperamental gap that were there at the beginning, as the 
years passed, as we met more and more, and as I read his writings 
and heard his speeches, | could see that there was much in him 
to cultivate and to admire. 


* What do they know of England that only England know ? 
isan old question. Likewise, what do they know of philosophy 
who only philosophy know! You can narrow down the connota- 
tion of the term philosophy to such an extent that it almost becomes 
useless. One philosopher may understand another philosopher ; 
even that is not a certainty. But for the rest of mankind, it 


becomes something futile. But if philosophy is taken in its wider 


connotation, the universe is the limit, and from the divine to the 
secular, from the atom to Brahman, everything may be com- 
prehended in philosophy. Murty was never content with the given 
syllabus. Most professors would merely grumble, and there an 
end. But Murty tried to break through the prison-house of 
the given syllabus. He never asked the question: “It -is so 
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nominated in the bond?” To think anew, and change; is not 
in the bond; why should one do it? People may think 
of one as a busy body: “ Why can’t the man teach his few 
students, cover one or two papers, and be contented with that!’’ 
People might say this but Murty did not mind. And so, at every 
stage of his association with the department, he did something or 
other to tone it up. Although the department had distinguished 
itself from the beginning under the leadership of Professor 
Saileswar Sen, a very fine and sincere person and a good 
philosopher, the department did not attract students. Neither did 
English literature ! But though Philosophy did not attract students, 
at least not in sufficient numbers, and not always of the right 
quality, Murty did the best he could, And that was what evoked 
tbe admiration of people like myself outside the Philosophy Depart- 
ment. I did not always co-operate with him, and I remember he 
started an association where teachers were to meet and discuss and 
think about the serious problems of life. And although he invited 
me to become a member, I wrote to him excusing myself. This 
did not prevent him from requesting me to join something else 
that he initiated. There was thus a certain patience, persistence, 
faith in what he was doing. Nothing can be done if you have no 
faith in what you are doing. And so his iaterests became wide- 
ranging. People thought that he was too ambitious, but again 
without ambition what can you do? There can be an excess of 
ambition, and again there can by an excess of the lack of 
ambition. And so, I found him taking interest in all sorts of 
subjects which did not come strictly within the purview of philosophy 
as it was viewed in those days. For example, the problem of 
Peace, the philosophy behind India’s Foreign Policy, the Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and, of course, Buddhism and so ол. 

Now in Murty’s career as an administrator there were three 
phases. A time came when he became Head of the Philosophy 
Department : a small department, but still a basic department, and 
a department with its own background of achievement. As a 
teacher Murty injected his students with his own enthusiasm, he 
tried to draw them out to build their character, build their intellect 
and build their future. I remember how, when I happened to be 
the Vice-Chancellor, Murty organised a seminar on World Views. 
I could not give him the money he wanted. And what was worse, 
the Syndicate made a notional grant, but he was not disappointed. 
Somehow he collected the money necessary, and the seminar got 
going. Quite a few scholars came from all over the country, aad 
I not only gave the inaugural address, but attended also some of 
the other meetings. By organising such seminars, Murty was 
doing what a Professor should be doing, and what a university 
teacher should be doing. 
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And then, there is his work as Special Officer and Principa] 
of the Post-Graduate Centre at Guntur. When I sent for him 
and asked him whether he would go to Guntur, for I thought 
he was the proper man for it, he wanted something of a free hand. 
I said, ** Certainly, you have a free hand; if you have a free hand, 
that would mean I would have less on my hand." Не said he 
would like to start a course in Asian Philosophies and Religions, 
That was something at once audacious and imaginative. As 
Indians, we are not as a rule much bothered about other religions 
and philosophies. We forget that India has been the home of so 
many religions and phillosophies. But, we ask ourselves—Don't 
we have headaches enough? Why should we worry about the 
rest of Asia? That, too, was my immediate reaction, with my 
Tamasic nature. But presently I could see that Murty’s proposal 
was an imaginative, instead of the usual repetitive and routine 
response, something significant and оем. I said, “ Со ahead, 
good luck!” and we appointed a committee. And when later 
the U. G. C. Commission came to Guntur, they had a funny notion 
that a new Post-Graduate Centre was not necessary unless it did 
something new. They said: “You have the Andhra University 
in Waltair: why do you want to have a University Centre in 
Guntur?” Professor Bhatnagar the mathematician, one of the 
members, put the question: “What is the new thing that you 
are going to do? Have you any new Speciality in physics or 
chemistry, or literature, on which you would concentrate in 
Guntur?” Then Professor Satchidananda Murty promptly said, 
“ We are going to start a department of philosophy with Asian 
Philosophies and Religions." [he Commissioner probably did 
not know what this meant, but he was duly impressed. And then 
I said, “ In literature we are going to specialise in Commonwealth 
Literature. "^ The Commission was impressed again. Irrespective 
of the vagaries of University Commissions, the question was 
a challenge, a challenge to the University Post-Graduate Centre at 
Guntur with Nagarjuna in the background; and the idea of 
specialising in Asian Philosophies and Religions was a fitting 
answer. That the department did not materialise at once doesn’! 
in any way diminish the validity of the idea itself. For the rest, 
during his tenure as Special Officer and Principal, Murty set 
the Post-Graduate Centre on firm foundations. 


The third phase in his administrative career was his 3-year 
term as Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara University. I know 
something about his work there, because I visited the university 
once or twice in his time, and I found how he filled that post, 


t of Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara University, with 


the pos and the hallmark o;. 


distinction, with a sense of responsibility, 
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efficiency. The scholar and the teacher was now a Vice-Chancellor, 
a capable organiser and administrator as well. 


Back in Andhra University as Professor, he is now a National 
Fellow, formulating the results of his thinking and presenting his 
considered views at various centres. Numerous are the subjects 
on which he has spoken during the last two or three decades. 
There is a collection, /ndian Spirit. І remember it contained a 
series of seminal essays, not the kind of exercises that are dryly 
academic, the stereotyped learned stuff from philosophers, but 
something more relevant, all the sound philosophical scholarship 
that you can ask for plus something more. It is that plus which 
gives a certain quality, the quality of dynamism, to the writing. 
Some years ago, I received from him a lecture, a printed brochure, 
* Philosophy, Development and National Crisis.” That lecture 
begins with a general review of the present conditions in India. 
And it asks a pertinent question, it asks the overwhelming question : 
What has gone wrong with this country? Неге is an academic, 
a philosopher, who-cares to pose this question. of questions: What 
has gone. wrong ? In 1947, we had high hopes in our Swaraj, 
Poorna Swaraj, although in the midst of the partition. But 
even after the partition, India was a big country with great leaders. 
C.R Reddy used to say that the ministry that we had at the 
Centre in 1947 was the most distinguished which we could have 
asked for: great patriots, great philosophers, varied in their 
talents, varied in their brilliance. After 20 years, after 30 years 
what has happened to this country? Murty asks this : question 
and tentatively presents a plausible - diagnosis. After reading his 
lecture, I wrote to him what an excellent analysis it was of current 
discontents and how.it carried. too a hint for the future. I wrote: 
* You are still young enough to think boldly, you are not afraid 
to think and. you are not afraid to express your views. Can you not 
put together three or four people, a * Club of Коше, for India; who 
without asking themselves, whether what they say is going to be heard 
or not, will give anxious thought to the maladies India suffers from- 
This club should ask the one crucial question: ‘‘What is. wrong 
with this country ?" When freedom came, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Nehru were there ; and many other eminent people. In no country 
you could have found at that time such a.galaxy of leaders ; and 
yet what has gone wrong ? The Five-Year Plans ; the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan,.the Seventh Five-Year Plan — yet what has gone wrong? 
Something has gone wrong... A man. is healthy, .and suddenly 
everything is wrong. Sometimes the. doctor is able to locate the 
disease and prescribe the cure: he may say, “ Don't eat mangoes: 
don't smoke, and you will, be.all right." Let a small group, with- 
out any.vested interests, study the national malady, and prescribe 
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the cure. And I wanted Murty to take a lead in the matter. [ 
thought he was the right man to do it, for he thinks boldly and 
expresses himself with clarity. 


Again, in 1970, we were called to be together for a few days 
in the salubrious atmosphere of Simla, as guests of the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study. I had gone there to participate In a 
Seminar. My friend, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, was there, and 
Professor Murty was also there as Visiting Professor. He was to 
deliver a course of six lectures, and his subject was ** The Realm of 
Between. " І believe that I took the Chair on the first day, and 
Professor Chatterjee took the Chair the next day. Professor 
Chatterjee said that in Murty's speeches there was philosophy that 
he could understand. Philosophy is supposed to be a kind of 
abracadabra, impressive but understandable. But everything that 
Dr. Satchidananda Murty said could be understood. Not that it 
was commonplace; but he wore his learning lightly. I looked into 
the book recently, and was astonlshed by the range of references 
and citations, not from philosophy alone, not from Sanskrit texts 
alone, but also from European classics, from Sri Aurobindo, not 
only from Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy but from Sri Aurobindo’s 
Savitri as well. Poetry indeed figures very often in Murty's writings. 
And for six days at Simla, we students of literature regularly 
attended Murty's lectures, talked about them and felt grateful. 


More recently, he came to Madras, and gave two lectures 
on the Mahabharata at the Sanskrit Academy, Mylapore. How 
are you going to cover the entire Mahabharata in just two lectures? 
That was the question I asked him. *'*You should have taken 
just one section out of the Mahabharata and gone into it with 
exhaustive detail, say Yaksha Prasna!" But he was not afraid 
to take the whole of the Mahabharata in his stride. Не didn't want 
to think that the Himalayas of the Mahabharata lacked centrality. 
But asked to give only two lectures on the Mahabharata, how was 
Murty going to make them worthwhile and relevant to the 
people? Anything can sidetrack you —Kunti can sidetrack you — 
Gandhari can sidetrack you — any one of the great characters сап 
sidetrack you. And if you started with the Bhagavad Gita, you 
could go on and on talking till the end of time. But Murty came 
with notes ; he spoke extempore but he had notes, and he had jotted 
down the Sanskrit quotations. T should have reminded you 
earlier that he is a profound Sanskritist, which is a very necessary 
qualification for a philosopher anywhere and certainly for a 
philosopher in this country. Then, at the end of the two days, 
I found with what admirable simplicity, sufficiency, clarity, and 
mastery he had presented the whole problem, On the first day 
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he spoke about the problem of Dharma; on the second day, he 
spoke about Moksha. The problems of Dharma and Moksha as 
they are presented with elaboration and complexity, seeming 
contradiction and clinching finality. in the multiverse, Mahabharata ! 
He talked with perfect mastery, with occasional humorous sallies, 
but all within measure. And іп Mylapore, you do have a critica] 
audience of Sanskritists and critical scholars. They are not easily 
satisfied. But I could see them listening to him, following him 
step by step, and admiring him. Dharma—what is Dharma ? 
Everybody talks about Dharma. This is my Dharma, that is your 
Dharma; the tyrant talks of his Dharma; the defector talks of 
his greater Dharma. Now in such a world, where Dharma is 
almost anything that you wanted it to mean, Murty moved with 
a sure sense of certainty and sense of direction. He walked warily, 
and took the hearers with him. One could understand it all, 
the main definition and the needed qualifications. On the second 
day, the theme was Moksha, and he spoke with the same self- 
assurance. Later, I met some of the Mylapore people and everyone 
told me that Murty’s two lectures on the Mahabharata were the 
best in the series. Every year some eminent scholar comes to give 
two lectures on the Mahabharata, and I have also heard some 
in the series. Several told me that Murty’s two lectures were 
the best, and I wrote to him too at that time: Could he not write 
out the lectures and publish them? 


Lastly, after leaving Sri Venkateswara University and taking 
residence again in the Andhra University, Murty has turned more 
exhaustively to the multitudinous immensities of Buddhism. His 
interest in Asian Philosophies and Religions had not exhausted 
itself when he left Guntur. By a strange coincidence, I was also 
interested in the subject and I was most gratified to find 
that he was exploring the highways and byways of Buddhist 
thought. He is the author of a standard little book on Nagarjuna 
which unfortunately I have not yet read. But I have read some 
of his writings: the lectures he gave on Buddhist Thought in 
Andhra Pradesh, for example, and the articles he wrote in Swatantra. 
These revealed the intensity of his adhesion to the Buddhist thought. 
In other countries, people call themselves philosophers but they 
restrict themselves to narrower and narrower grooves. In India, 
Philosophy only too often means Hindu philosophy; Hindu 
philosophy means Vedanta; Vedanta means Advaita; Advaita 
means Sankara; and Sankara means one of Professor T. M. P. 
Mahadevan’s books. And soon, we are apt to reduce the view 
with such drastic thoroughness that it becomes reductlo ad absurdum. 
І may be a Vaishnava. But India has been the home of so many 
philosophies, and it was only when X read something in the 
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“ Gandavyuha Sutra" and.a few other Buddhist classics that I 
found what an immensity of knowledge and speculation and 
divination I had been missing. Professor Satchidananda Murty 
has very gallantly, very appropriately, very successfully made good 
use of his time and opportunities, and we should be most grateful 
to him. And it culminated in the recent International Conference 
on ** Buddhism and National Cultures" of which he was Director. 


Inshort, Satchidananda Murty is a professor with a difference. 
An Englishman came to a college where I was teaching some 
decades ago, and asked one of my colleagues: Are you one of 
the innumerable professors of English in this country? But Murty 
is not just one of the innumerable professors. I think there are 
20,000 professors in our country. There are professors and 
professors and professors. Murty was a professor even when he was 
not formally a professor. And now that he has retired, I should 
imagine his work and worth become greater still. Many feel 
shattered when they retire. But for men like Murty, the whole world 
is their field of study. Iam sure he will be more active now than 
ever before. As Browning said “Grow old along with me, the 


best is yet to be." 


Life begins at sixty, somebody said ; I think life begins at 65 
or 75. One is old only when one ceases to grow. I have no doubt 
that Professor Satchidananda Murty, even in the years to come, 
would be active as ever. I have known certain professors in 
their fortieth year. I knew what they did. Jn the sixtieth year ү 
knew what they did. They continued to set question papers ; 
continued to seal the answer books, continued to grumble because . 
the money paid was too low. And even at 75 or 80 they are 
doing the same thing. They refuse to grow. But Professor . 
Satchidananda Murty is not like that. I wish him well. As Iam 
older by a few years, assuming the privilege which is given to 
older people in this country, I give him my best wishes and, I am 
sure, the years will see more and more of his distinguished work 
in philosophy, in the humanities, and in the whole field of 


knowledge. . 


( From tape-record of a speech on 27-10-84 
at the Andhra University ) 
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STORIES OF ISAAC B. SINGER 


The Supernatural and Irrational 
Elements in them 


Dr. О. LAKSHMANA RAO 


The stories and novels of Isaac B. Singer have long been 
admired by those familiar with the work of Jewish-American 
writers; but his being awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1978 contributed greatly to the popularity of his work. Singer’s 
short stories have been justly praised for the deftness with which 
he creates with a few strokes. They are also remarkable for the 
way they preserve the old Yiddish turns of speech and specificity 
of background. One of the features of his stories which has 
interested me is his recurrent use of the supernatural in his stories, 
and the seriousness which Singer accords this element. Another 
notable feature of his stories is the way many of his characters, 
especially men, yield to the irrational at the crucial moment. 
Singer’s own statements make it clear that this was how he meant 
it. Many of these stories are set in Poland under Russian rule, 
particularly the shtet! ( the village almost wholly inhabited by Jews), 
while others are set in contemporary America. There is thus a 
considerable variety of background—rural and urban, European 
and American. 


Singer’s own attitude to the demons and dybbuks appearing 
in his stories is somewhat untypical of the average modern writer. 
He said, “ І truly believe that there are forces and spirits in this 
world, about which we know very little, which influence our lives 
За I find it very easy to believe in reincarnation, possession 
by devils, and other such things". His upbringing in an 
orthodox Jewish family and his rabbinical training might lead us 
to expect such an attitude on his part. But he also came under 
the influence of the Enlightenment and ultimately became a secular 
writer, like his elder brother Israel Joshua Singer. He is not an 
orthodox Jew, but considers himself, as being within the Jewish 
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tradition. Ben Siegel avers that he is a master of the Judaic 
tradition. Despite his secular approach to the world, he asserts 
his belief in supernatural beings, though he discounts the claims 
of most who claim to be in touch with these occult beings. 


The irrational side of man’s nature plays an important role 
in several of Singer’s stories. His characters, like most modern 
Jews, are generally rational in their conduct, but yield to unreason 
at the crucial juncture. The rational and the irrational are both 
elements of the human psyche, but the rational is largely the 
product of civilization, while the more primitive, basic urges of 
human nature go by the name of ** unreason " today. The irrational 
is the older and the stronger of the two, and plays a major role 
in many of these stories. 


“ Gimpel the Fool, опе of the best of Singer's stories, shows 
the futility of reason as a pattern for living in this world dominated 
by evil and demonic forces. Dubbed “fool” by the ignorant and 
boisterous villagers, Gimpel finds the appeal to reason futile. . Al] 
the villagers play pranks on him, until he gives up the attempt to 
prove that he is not a fool, and adopts a stance of passive belief, 
He pretends to believe that his whorish wife is faithful, and that 
her child, born barely four months after their wedding, is his own. 
We notice a certain ''foolish" compassion which makes him 
reluctant to hurt others' feelings even when they are in the wrong, 
and hence pretend to believe them. Опе night he surprises her in 
bed with a young apprentice, but her clamorous protestations 
that he had seen nobody make him doubt the evidence of his own 
eyes. The disparity between truth as he knows it, and what he is 
asked to believe, strains his reason, and he yields to unreason. But 
soon Gimpel transcends reason and unreason, and becomes a 
“holy” fool, recognized as such by the villagers, especially after 
the death of his wife. His transcendence of reason is reflected 
in his rejecting the promptings of the Devil. As he is baking a 
batch of loaves, the devil prompts him to befoul them with his 
urine as a revenge against the villagers; Gimpel yields, but 
immediately repents and throws away the loaves. But such reasser- 
tion of reason and goodness in the face of such provocation 
is rare, and is the mark only of a saint. З 


The power of the irrational, urging man- to rebel against socia] 
and moral inhibitions is seen іп the story “ Тһе Gentleman from 
Cracow.” The poverty-stricken but morally righteous Jews of 
Frampol are taken unawares by the arrival in their midst of the 
rich, generous ‘‘ Gentleman from Cracow. ° His offer of helping 
them to marry off their daughters make them throw caution fo 
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the winds, and even ridicule the cautionary words of Rabbi Олег. 
The worst features of these Jews reveal themselves in the ball 
given by the “gentleman”: they shake off all moral restraint and 
the community is utterly ruined. It is saved only by the goodness 
of the Rabbi, who takes on himself the responsibility for their 
transgressions. The story dramatizes vividly the duality in Singer’s 
vision of human nature; man’s longing for the sacred, and his 
proclivity to the profane. The conscious desires of the Jews of 
Frampol are unexceptionable; but, taken unawares, they lose their 
moral bearings and yield to the urge of the irrational. It is relevant 
to note here that the situation in this story is broadly similar to 
that in Mark Twain’s “The Мап that Corrupted Hadleyburg. "' 
Both convey the same message: that virtue and righteousness are 
worth nothing unless they are tested in the fire of temptation, and 
emerge successful. 


39 


Nathan Jozefover, the rich, contented Jew in ** The Unseen 
is another victim of the urge of the irrational. In a moment of 
irrationality, he deserts his comfortable home and his wife Roize 
Temrel, and runs away with his scheming servant-maid Shifre 
Zirel. Не repents when the maid disappears with his belongings 
at the first opportunity, and returns home; but Roize has married 
again and he cannot rejoin her. His domestic life and peace of 
mind are ruined. Не lives the rest of his life unseen, and dies an 
invisible man. Singer does not condemn such characters or preach 
against immorality and infidelity. His concern seems to be to 
show how man is prone to yield to unreason in moments of stress, 
or even without such cause. 


“The Seance ” is another story which illustrates how even 
people skeptical of the supernatural yield to its promptings under 
the pressure of isolation and suppressed feelings. Dr. Kalisher, 
an old man living alone in New York, is drawn to Mrs, Kopitzky’s 
seance parlour in order to get in touch with the spirit of his 
mistress Nella. He is haunted by a sense of guilt at having 
left his mistress Nella behind in Germany and escaped to America 
from Hitler’s Germany. His loneliness and sense of guilt make 
him vulnerable to the appeal of the occult. He goes to the seance 
half-skeptical, half-believing, in the hope of getting in touch 
with the spirit of Nella. But what happens at the seance is perhaps 
indicative of Singers’s view of occultists. Dr. Kalisher accidentally 
runs into the woman hired to impersonate Nella, and in the 
consequent emotional disturbance wets his pants since he has 
bladder trouble. Singer himself believes in spirits, but says that 
most of those who claim communication with the dead are 
charlatans. However, there is no condemnation of Mrs. Kopitsky 
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either ; Singer sympathizes with her in her loneliness and her need 
to be in touch wiih people. 


“The Lecture" and “The Briefcase" project contemporary 
Jews in the grip of the irrational The narrator of “ The Lecture” 
a Polish Jew living in America, is thrown into a totally unexpected 
situation. The train taking him to Montreal, where he is to 
lecture, is caught in a blizzard, and he feels lonely, in the grip of 
vague apprehensions His years in America melt away like snow, 
and he is back in the Poland of the bad old days: “ Тһе American 
dream gradually dissolves and harsh Polish reality returns”. 
Irrational fears grip him; he has a senseof being the plaything 
of demons. This state of apprehension continues even after he 
reaches Montreal, where he finds himself in a mess, because of the 
delaved arrival of the train. Things reach a climax when he finds 
himself alone with the corpse of a former woman-admirer of his 
stories. Though quite elderly himself, he is absurdly afraid of being 
left alone with the corpse, fearing that the spirit of the dead woman 
is out to take vengeance on him But this fit passes, and there 
is a dawning on him of his human obligations. Sanity has 
returned after afit of ‘‘ madness." 


A similar situation overtakes the  speaker-hero of “Тһе 
Briefcase." The narrator, a New York intellectual, loses his 
briefcase while going to a distant town where he is to give a 
lecture. Without it he is nothing, for ia it are his clothes, his 
lecture notes, his money—in short, everything that confers an 
identity on him: The sudden awareness of his predicament induces 
him to review his life so far, and perceive the disorderliness of his 
personal life in contrast to the orderliness of his lectures. His 
love life is a mess, and he has practically forgotten his Jewish 
God. In New York, he had constantly been nagged by the insane 
suspicions of his mistress Reizl, and he now remembers his infide- 
lities to her. In remorse, he vows to be faithful to both his God 
and his mistress. But his predicament brooks no delay, and he 
calls both his former mistress Rosalie and his present mistress, 
asking them to wire him money. He feels that he is the plaything 
of demons, and that they are out to ruin him. [һе tableau ending 
of the story shows he is right. Shortly after this, the sponsors 
of the lecture find his briefcase and restore it to him; and as he 
is resting after a successful lecture in his hotel room, both his 
mistresses appear, with the money he had asked for. Overwhelmed 
by the turn events had taken, he thinks: 


I should have welcomed the turn of events but felt 
sad instead. Demons had been playing with me, I 
knew it wouldn't be their last game either, 
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We see here that the irrational in man lurks just under the surface, 
and jumps out at the first opportunity. This is the demonic energy 
that controls people’s actions when the normal frame of things 
is disturbed. 


Commenting on the role of the demonic in his stories, Singer 
said that he employs it because he believes in demons, and secondly 
because demons provide for him “а kind of spiritual stenography. ” 
He added: * Demons symbolize the world for me and by that I 
mean human beings and human behaviour." The demons stand 
for the mysterious forces that seize control of man's mind and render 
him a hapless agent of forces which he does not understand. 


The demons mentioned in the above story are metaphorical. 
But in stories like “ The Lantuch"' and “* A Crown of Feathers ” 
the supernatural is an integral part of the action. This seems 
quite natural, since the shtetl people of these stories believed in 
these spirits. Singer seems more at ease in thus enlarging the scope 
of the supernatural in the shtetl stories since demons and dybbuks 
were quite real to these people. The reader is gripped by the 
intensity of the author's imagination, and his skepticism is suspended, 
This: would not have been possible if the same stories had been set 
against an urban background, in Warsaw for instance. 


The supernatural plays a tangible role in “The Lantuch. "' 
Three women living together in a village, in almost wilful isolation, 
are suspected of dealing with the Evil one, especially because of 
the absence of a man in the family. The suspicion of witchcraft 
receives apparent confirmation when a villager happened to notice 
a gnome-like being shovelling snow in front of their house. Moments 
afterwards, the house is reduced to ashes. This short story 
recreates for us in vivid detail the countless Polish shtet/s Singer 
must have known as a boy, 


* A Crown of Feathers ” is another remarkable story where 
the supernatural plays a very significant part. Here the young 
Woman Aksha, is tormented by the voices of her grandfather and 
grandmother whispering contrary advice at every important moment 
in her life. She refuses to sign the marriage contract at the last 
moment at the whisper of her grandmother's voice, thus shaming 
the bridegroom. She had been brought up by her grand parents 
and loves both of them. She cannot disobey the wish of either 
of them, and this plays havoc with her life. She converts herself 
to Christianity and later reconverts herself to Judaism at the 
prompting of these spirits. As a consequence her life is one of 
intense suffering inflicted mostly by herself. She tries to expiate 
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her errors by her maniacal suffering, depriving herself and her 
husband of any joy. When finally she is about to die, she hears 
the voice of her grandfather calling to her and comforting her: 
During the time of her confusion as to what to believe, she is 
convinced that “It was not God holding domination but Satan." 
When she asks for a sign to confirm that she hears her grandmother's 
authentic voice, she is told to look under the pillow and find 
a crown of feathers with a cross at the top. But soon after, 
she hears her grandfather's voice, wbich also directs her to look 
underthe pillow. This time she finds a crown of feathers, but 
with the initials of God's name on it. 


"The spirits are real enough for Aksha. Singer himself has 
declared his faith in them. But he does not consider them as 
dark forces or instruments of the devil. They *'represent that 
belief in another world which Siuger grew up with, but which no 
longer necessarily represents God's world." They can be taken 
as symbolic representations of the dark or submerged and in- 
scrutable portions of human nature in which unreason dominates, 
And Singer does not condemn or reprove his Jews for yielding to 
them or acting on their prompting. The use of this element of 
the rural Poland of his childhood in Singer's work lends concrete- 
ness to his portrayal of the shtetl. In Singer's work, “ the 
supernatural is not simply another world, another reality, but 
primarily an extension of the problematic morality of this world”. 


Singer's use of the supernatural and the irrational allows him 
to dramatize certain darker aspects of the human character with 
a compression that is otherwise impossible. His pervasive concern 
with the element of the irrational in the life of modern man has 
made his stories, even those set in the shtetl, of absorbing and 
vital interest?;to'(the modern reader. 
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WHAT DO WE OWE TO SHAKESPEARE ? 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


There is a peculiar ambivalence in the Indian attitute to the 
European models — be they of artistic expression or of material 
achievement. In public, for instance, we heartily eadorse the 
aesthetic judgement of our African brethren that ‘‘ Black is 
Beautiful " ; while in private, we would like our dark brown 
daughters to be light-skinned as Desdemona to have a high premium 
in the marriage market. In public, we, or many of us, fiaunt 
the spiritual values of Indian culture, in season and out ; while, ia 
private, our mouths water at the thought of the fleshpots of Con- 
necticut and Colerado. In literature too, many of our Pandits too 
easily assume the intrinsic superiority of the Indian aesthetic tradi- 
tion ( Alamkaara Sastra ) : while all the time, many of our creative 
writers, especially in the Indian languages, are busy looking up to 
the trail-blazers in the West for inspiration iu their experiments. 


Now, coming to Shakespeare, there is, likewise, a tendency 
to speak too highly of our Sanskrit playwrights like Bhasa, Kalidasa 
and Sudraka in one breath ; and hail our regional Shakespeares in 
Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, Bengali and the other Indian languages, 
which, no doubt, reveals our innate pride in the native tradition, - 
along with more than a sneaking admiration for a foreign play- 
wright, who is no longer really foreign. "There is nothing that our 
patriotic Pandits can do, here, in any case, now that Shakespeare 
has long been acknowledged as a world classic. 


Though English education was officially introduced in this 
country some 150 years ago, after Macaulay's famous (or iufamous, 
if you will) minute in 1835, it was not until the latter half of the 
century that the classics of English literature, like Shakespeare, 
began to have an impact on the aesthetic consciousness of the 
Indian literati. Perhaps, it came a little earlier in cultural centres 
like Calcutta, because of their political advantageous situation, - 
than elsewhere. Scholars refer to certain Shakespeare plays being 
staged on the Calcutta stage, like Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice and Othello, in 1854 and thereabouts. Е 
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Oriental scholars, with a degree of objectivity, began to note 
the differences between classical Indian drama, as represented 
by Kalidasa, and modern European drama, as represented by 
Shakespeare, appreciating them both in the proper perspective. 
Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar observed in a lecture in 1853, 
that there was nothing that presented the terrible as an object of 
beauty in Sanskrit literature. He was obviously thinking here of 
Shakespearean tragedy. Two decades later, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji developed this idea further in recognising the sublimity 
of a tragic universe in Othello. 


Some of Bankim’s most perceptive observations occur in his 
comparative study of Shakuntala and Desdemona. He said: 


* Shakespeare's drama is like a sea and Kalidasa's like a garden 
There is n comparison between а sea and a garden. In Kalidasa 
we have an excess of whatever is beautiful, sweet-smelling, sweet- 
sounding and cheering to mind and body. Compare with this the 
surge апа thunder, the depth and the vastness of the sea. In this 
incomparable tragedy of Shakespeare passions rage like waves of 
the sea; and terrible anger, hatred and jealousy batter minds like 
astormy wind. Its terrible movement, awful noise and rolling of 
passions and again its calm, its light and its shade and its music 
makeit a rare thing in poeiry." 


As balanced an estimate of the two great masters as one could 
think of then, a hundred years ago, or even now,for that matter. 


In most of the regional literatures of India, we had the Marga 
tradition of classical Sanskrit drama, or adaptations tbereof and 
the Desi tradition of the folk theatre, sometimes dominated by the 
heroic ballads, Yakshagana and Kuravanji duly dramatised, but 
nothing like the realistic drama of Shakespeare, in his histories: 
Roman plays and tragedies. It is possible to see that in the cross- 
fertilisation of these various traditions lay the seed of modern Indian 
drama, as it emerged in the last century. 


As far as Telugu 15 concerned, the plays of Shakespeare began 
to be translated or adapted in the ’Seventies of the last century. 
Jt was in 1876 that Julius Caesar was translated by Vavilala Vasudeva 
Sastri — the first play ever to be rendered in Telugu. The metre 
chosen by the author was considered by him to be corresponding 
to Shakespearean Blank Verse. It was not, however, a literal 
translation, as the author gave Telugu versions of the origina] 
names of the characters, and also tried to introduce ''Hindu 
customs and manners ", wherever he could. Some four years later, 
The Merchant of Venice was translated by Gurazada Sriramamurti, 
with the original names Intact, and the text in both prose and verse, 
but with some liberties taken, where. found necessary. 
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A more sustained dialogue with Shakespeare, at whatever 
level it might be, was attempted by Kandukuri Veeresalingam 
Pantulu, who is considered by many as the maker of modern Telugu 
literature. To acquaint the Telugu reader with the content of 
Shakespeare's plays, he translated the Tales from Shakespeare 
by Charles and Mary Lamb But he too did not desist from 
altering the names of the plays and the characters or even from radi- 
cally changing the incidents and situations on rare occasions. 
The Comedy of Errors becomes Chamatkara Ratnavali and Romeo 
and Juliet turns into Malati Madhukaramu and King Lear is 
transformed into Chitraketu (God knows why?). The Merchant 
of Venice alone retains its identity as Venisu Vartakudu. 


This dubious exercise of Indianisation of the names continues 
even into the early years of the present century. As late as 1909, 
Othello is presented as Pulinda Susheelan in one translation. ( May 
be Pulinda is the Telugu or Sanskrit name for an African or 
Spanish moor ) More amusing still, one writer goes to the extent 
of giving a literal rendering of the name ©“ Shakespeare " itself as 
* Sulapani’ (though it is not clear what the original Sulapani had 
to say on the subject ). 


A few translations, like these, there were, followed by more 
of them in the early 'Sixties of this century, in connection with the 
quartercentenary of the bard. At least ten of the better-known 
plays were sponsored by Sahitya Akademi. They include the four 
great tragedies — Othello, Lear, Macbeth and Hamlet ; the Roman 
plays — Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra апа The 
Merchant of Venice and The Tempest. Venus and Adonis was 
translated earlier as “ Premakala " ( 1954 ). 


The true impact of Shakespeare on Telugu literature cannot, 
however, be depicted in terms of the translations of his plays, which 
have rarely been accepted as adequate or satisfying. The English- 
knowing will go only to the original and the others are unlikely to 
be inspired by these stilted exercises in Telugu prose and verse. The 
best translation is yet to be. The impact was felt, rather, in a 
more direct manner in the approach to playwriting itself — in the 
appearance of tragedy as an accepted form of drama. 


Two reputed Telugu playwrights need mention in this connec- 
tion. Both functioned in the latter part of the last century. 
One was Dharmavaram Ramakrishnamacharya, lawyer by profession, 
and uncle of the great actor, Bellary T. Raghava. Author of 28 
plays, he had: the distinction of authoring the first tragedy in 
Telugu, entitled Vishada Sarangadhara, bearing ample traces of 
Shakespeare's influences, Не wrote three other tragedies „also. үр 
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dividing the Acts into scones, in the abandonment of the three 
unities, and in the subtle and realistic portrayal of conflicting 
emotions, these plays mark a bold departure from the canons of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. 


The other was his contemporary, Kolachalam Srinivasa Rao, 
who also wrote the same number of plays — 28. Probably, there 
was a keen, but friendly, rivalry between the two. He was also 
an ardent admirer and a good student of Shakespeare. One of 
his best-known plays, Ramaraju (more popular as The Fall of 
Vijayanagar ) deserves mention asa powerful tragedy — exploiting 
the elements of history, legend and sentiment. This play attained 
greater celebrity because it featured the great actor, Bellary 
Raghava, as one of the main characters — Pathan Rustum, with all 
the villainy of a Richard III. 


The other famous playwrights of the first three decades of this 
century, Vedam  Venkataraya Sastri and Panuganti Lakshmi- 
narasimha Rao, made certain innovations in their plays, which 
could be traced to Shakespeare. In the former's popular play, 
Prataparudriyam, the feigned madness of the political strategist, 
Yugandhara, reminds us of the scenes on the health in King Lear. 
His comic characters bear a family likeness to the clowns of 
Shakespeare. His Bobbili Yuddham might recall to our mind the 
chronical plays of Shakespeare. 


The broad humour of Panuganti ( in Kanthabharanam and other 
comedies ) is not unlike the bawdy wit of some of the characters 
in The Comedy of Errors, Much Ado About Nothing and A Midsummer 
Nights Dream. Comparisons have also been made between his 
Prachandu Chanakya and Shakespeare's Othello. 


A few playwrights had openly acknowledged their debt to 
Shakespeare. Dr. P. V. Rajamannar, in one of his essays, mentions 
one of them, P. Srinivasacharya, who stated in the preface to his 
play. Kanakangi: “īn writing this drama, I had before me the 
besttragedies of the immortal Shakespeare to guide me in the 
development of characters ° But such writers are few and far 
between, as the rest do not show much of this influence. 


There has been a considerable volume of critical, or at least 
expository scholarship on Shakespeare — in the Indian languages 
as well as in English Аз in the English-speaking world so in 
India. Early in this century, around 1910 or so, there were two 
sizable volumes of general, thematic interpretation and textual 
exegesis, devoted to the two great tragedies — Hamlet and Othello. 
They are titled Hamlet Unveiled and Othello Unveiled, authored 
by Rentala Venkata Subba Rao of Madras, а lawyer by profession 
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anda research scholar by choice. His two volumes, appearing as 
they did, a few years after the publication of A.C Broadley’s 
Lectures on Shakespearean Tragedy, were in the nature of a “ New 
Varorium " edition, original in approach, encyclopaedic in range 
and lucid in exposition. 


It can hardly be argued that there has ever been a Shakespeare 
school in the evolution of modern Telugu drama, or Indian drama. 
Even in the presentation of character and the conception of a 
hero, the influence of Shakespeare was vague and indirect, if 
pervasive. А point made by Mr. Sham Lal here is that the so- 
called heroes of Shakespeare are really anti-heroes (though not 
from the theatre of the absurd ). “ They are not men who are out 
to have the better of their circumstances" ; he says, “They are 
creatures of their circumstances. They are redeemed not by what 
they do, but by the words which the poet puts into their mouths. ” 
Describing each of them as a poet, he adds, “‘In fact, it is their 
poetry which often saves the situation from getting farcical. " 


A similar note is struck by the veteran Telugu writer and 
journalist, Mr. V. R. Narla, himself no negligible playwright, when 
he observed: *' The uniqueness of Shakespeare is that he is great 
even in his faults, and they are more than covered up by his 
command over words, his mastery of rhythm, his flash of phrase.” 
According to him, this ‘‘ verbal genius" stands out in one whose 
appeal is ‘‘ elemental, primordial.” 


In his own plays, Mr. Narla makes it clear beyond any doubt, 
he had never dared to go to Shakespeare for inspiration or guidance. 
He had other models, a wide range of them from Synge to Sartre, 
Chekhov. to Strindberg and Ionesco to Pirandello. *'As no plant 
can thrive under the spreading shadow of the mighty banyan, no 
playwright can flourish, if he were to come too much under the 
spell of Shakespeare. During the past 60 or 70 years we have had 
in my part of the country at least one Andhra Shakespeare for 
each generation, and by and large, their work has turned out to 
be sound and fury signifying nothing. " 


In Telugu, as in other languages, Shakespeare has many 
admirers but few imitators. But there are few writers not affected 
by his genius for the apt word, the vivid image, the striking phrase 
and the unique character with a universal appeal. He is a powerful 
stimulant for imaginative articulation. While remaining a closed 
book to those barred by the linguistic barrier or handicapped by 
a limited vocabulary, he continues to be a rewarding guide to new 
vistas for those who can use him as an open sesame in the 
commonwealth linked only by the ties of language and literature, 
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Gandhian Non-violence: Levels of Satyagraha: By Michael №. 
Sonnleitner. Abhinav Publications, Hauz Khas, New Delhi-16. 
Price: Rs. 55. 


This is a remarkable book trying to explain the philosophy 
behind Satyagraha of Mahatma Gandhi. Within seventy-one 
pages, the author has made an illuminating analysis of Satyagraha 
in three distinct hierarchical stages of the thought and its evolu- 
tion. The introduction to the book makes a plea for understanding 
Gandhiji’s Satyagraha onits highest level of soul force. He has 
traced also its relevance to Gandhiji’s non-violent action approach 
to social change as more “‘ fully appreciated for its revolutionary 
potential. ” 


The technique of Satyagraha is a rational one. To Gandhiji 
the end was absolute Truth and the means Ahimsa. Here we 
get a succinct account of the whole phase of Satyagraha to show 
how even viewed secularly it is demanding. The terms Truth, 
Love, Suffering — all blend in an adherence to a literal means 
and relationship. On Satyagraha as a religious discipline much 
of what the author disserts upon leads to a profound search of 
the Atman and leads to the Advaitic conclusion born of the 
Vedic description of Brahman as “ not this, not this” — the 
ultimate Brahman as beyond rational comprehension. Gandhiji’s 
soul force amounts to the force of truth and love. Again, the 
Satyagrahi has to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect individual. 


It is most intellectually diverting to find the author dwelling 
upon Saguna and Nirguna Brahman and finalising, that to Gandhi 
the goal of Moksha or liberation could only lead ultimately to 
subordination of dualism to monism. 

In the view of any student of Advaita philosophy, the range 
of Gandhiji’s thought, as represented here, could only show how 
without anywhere treading upon the process of Indian metaphysics, 
Gandhiji freshly and individually arrives by his own powers of 
ratiocination and experience to self-realisation or Atma Darshana 


as the finality. 
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The footnotes and the bibliography towards the end of this 
tiny volume add considerably to the essaying upon a fruitful 
search of the inner spirit and Tapasya of Gandhiji. 


— K. CHANDRASEKAHARN 


Three Decades: A short history of Sahitya Akademi: 1954-1984. 
Sahitya Akademi, Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-1. 


Well in time appears this publication as a reviewing of the 
work of the Sahitya Akademi during three decades of its 
existence. Nothing could be more appropriate than a fine 
foreword from the pen of Dr. V. K. Gokak, the President of the 
institution. Dr. Gokak has taken pains to show to the enlightened 
public how criticisms against the body in its functioning have to 
be taken with no prejudice, while at the same time grounds which 
exist to prove the fairness of adjudications for awards of best 
books in the 22 Union languages are also to be considered. Indeed 
while explaining the various circumstances which have to be taken 
into consideration for proper adjudications, he has regularly 
launched upon an essay of the functions of critics and the growth 
of good literature. Then follows an introduction from Dr. D.S. Rao, 
the Secretary, whose brief note adds to the dignity of such a 
writing on the Sahitya Akademi’s existence as a body for encour- 
agement of literary writers. Dr Rao further in the eleven more 
chapters has dwelt upon men who had won laurels; support to 
writers with a promise; the regional languages and the panels for 
adjudication of books for award; the scope for unity of under- 
standing among the different languages and their writers; the slow 
but steady international spread of Indian modern writings; the 
general effect on people by literary books of best type and the sales 
by the Sahitya Akademi of their own publications. Natural for 
stocks remaining long unsold when books are highly priced ; but 
the time taken for clearance of the stocks seems not a matter for 
much regret, as shown by the statistics of sale proceeds during 
the succeeding years. 


The fact, suggestions from earnest writers for more of the 
body's usefulness are not neglected as borne out by a statement 
by the Presidentin his foreword. Pictures in abundance are also 
appended; names of award-winners and an index add to the 
completeness. of the volume. — K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


The. Upanishads and Modern Thought : By Vetury Ramakrishna Rao. 
Mittal Publishers, B-2 / 19-В, Lawrence Road, Delhi-35. Price: Rs. 65. 


An off-beat book providing stimulating reading. Written 
bya physicist, this treatise analyses the insights of the seers of 
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the Upanishad from the point of view of modern science. He 
corroborates Sri Aurobindo’s observation that there is not a single 
major concept in modern human knowledge that cannot be traced 
to some utterance of the Upanishad. 


The author draws parallels between Maxwell’s Demon and 
Other Modes of Thought in the Upanishads ; so too the importance 
given to Will in the thought of Schopenhauer and kama in the 
older Upanishads, е. g., Brihadaranyaka, Clhhandogya, etc. Most 
interesting is the chapter on Schrodinger’s analysis of evolution, 
identity and continuity of existence which closely corresponds 
to the accounts of ‘‘creation’’ and growth, the revelation of 
tat tvam asi, and the doctrine of karma working across births in 
the Upanishads. 


There is a vigorous discussion of the social and political 
aspects of the older society as evident from narratives in the 
Upanishads The position of women, the rise of Kshatriya power 
and the affirmative character of approach to life in the age of the 
Upanishads are well argued. Special mention may be made of the 
discussion on Quantum Mechanics and Free Will, the principle of 
emergent evolution underlined in the texts and the close affinity of 
the modern concept of superman to the vijnana maya  purusha 
of the Taittiriya. 


We do look forward to further studies by the author in the 
same line. А positive contribution to a fresh evaluation of older 
thought. 


— M. P. PANDIT 


Ananda-tandava of Siva-Sadanrttamurti: By Kamil V. Z velebil. 
Institute of Asian Studies, Tiruvanmiyur, Madras - 600 041. 


Price: Rs. 30. 


The Nataraja concept is one of the glorics of Hinduism. It has 
inspired superb devotional literature and ineffable bronze images. 
Here, in this book, a Czech scholar of Tamil studies the concept 
and comes to a few interesting conclusions. 


It, or parts of it, is very ancient, going back to the Indus 
civilisation, The belief incorporates features from many “ levels ” 
of Indian civilisation. The iconographic feature of the “ Ananda- 
tandava", or the dance of bliss, is chiefly a Tamil development. 

in the early phase of the bhakti movement, 


It appears first Р 
H . D. Its connection with the Chidambaram temple, 
dated 550-600 A also is of about the same 


its most famous and best known locale, 
period. The meaning of the 
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perhaps be interpreted as a dance “© expressive of the polarity of 
oppositions, of the conjunction of opposites and the resolution 
of contradictions. °? In the final analysis, however, the meaning 
is, and must remain, a “‘ mystery. " 


Mr Zvelebil, as a rigorous scholar at home in many disciplines 
of Tamil studies, argues his case powerfully, even with some 
panache. But two facts detract from its value in the eyes of the 
Indian reader. Не bases himself on some German treatises on the 
Chidambaram temple which are not accessible to us here. Secondly, 
he calmly assumes some ideas as if they had been fully proved, 
whereas they are still matters of controversy. 


An example of the latter is his assertion that the Thevaram 
hymns were redacted under Kulottunga I. The general belief, 
popular but not, therefore, necessarily unhistorical, is that it was 
under Rajaraja I that the great event took place. A later view is 
that it was, in fact, under Aditya I, But Dr Zvelebil calmly takes 
it forward to Kulottunga I. 


Since we in India have no, or at least no easy, access to the 
German treatises on which Dr. Zvelebil relies,'it would have been 
helpful if he had at least summarised their conclusions. The quota- 
tions he provides are not enough. 


These apart, the monograph deals ablv with many aspects of a 
difficult scholarly question. Тһе publishers add an effusive foreword 
on the scholarship of the author. But the monograph speaks for 


itself. 
— N. S. RAMASWAMI 


The Krishna Cycle in the Puranas: Themes and motifs in a heroic 
saga: By Benjamin Precido-Solis, Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow 
Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 150. 

After a close examination of opinions of Indologists regarding 
the antecedents of the Krishna figure, and the identity of Krishna 
in the Rigveda and the Puranic Krishna, the author concludes 
that the true legendary Krishna was referred to for the first 
time in the Chandogya Upanishad. He was then only a preacher of 
selfless action, but was later on conceived as a hero, God, and 
all the three combined in one. Patterns of themes and motifs in 
hero-stories in folklore throughout the world, and methods of 
investigations adapted. by eminent folklorists are described, com- 
pared and presented in the form of tables also. The author 
formulates his own pattern and compares the legends of Krishna as 
found in the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, Vishnupurana, Bhagavatam, 
Ghatajataka and Balacbarita, a Sanskrit drama of Bhasa. 
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The main contribution of the author however lies in his 
comparison of some basic themes of Krishna legend, viz., Krishna 
as a miraculous child, a cosmic child, the hero as strong man, 
the wrestler, the great lover, the great eater and slayer of the 
dragon, with those of the famous hero Hercules. Raasaleela also 
is taken into account. 


A second and more valuable contribution is the inclusion of 
75 plates, photos of icons depicting Krishnaleelas with a detailed 
explanation, facilitating an easy understanding and appreciation 
of the sculptures, some of which are from Java also. This feature 
adds to the value of the book. One cannot adequately thank the 
author for the labour he has put in for collecting rich material, 
literary, sculptural and historical and the publishers Messrs 
Motilal Banarsidass for publishing such valuable books. This is 
a model work for research in follkore in particular and com- 


parative religion in general. 
— “ SANDILYA " 


Indian Philosophy—Nyaya Vaiseshika and Modern Science: Ву 
Mrs. Aruna Goel. Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi-110016. Price: Rs. 100. 


This book, a doctoral thesis, deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the systems of Nyaya and Vaiseshika in a historical way: 
Theory of Puranas (Epistemology), Padarthas (Categories), 
Nature of the Physical World, Theory of Causation, and Conception 
of the Atman and Moksha as expounded in the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika systems of philosophy are some of the important topics 
covered. Thelast chapter gives a summary and an assessment of 
the system. The tenets and concepts of this system are compared 
with those of Samkhya Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, Bauddha and 
Jaina systems and with those of modern Western logic and sciences 
wherever possible and this feature is the main contribution of this 
thesis. The appendix explains “ Atomism in Science." The 
author asserts that “ Тһе modern Western theory of realism, 
idealism and pragmatism is based on Gangesa’s treatment of the 
epistemological problems of validity of knowledge and criteria of 
truth. Hence, the discoveries made by the physical sciences are 
nelther an advanee upon the joint system (that is Nyaya Vaiseshika), 
nor are they fundamentally different from it. 


Inclusion of examples for fallacies described on page 55 
* Savyabhichari", etc., and quotations in original Sanskrit, 
instead of mere references to the texts in question, will certainly 


add to the value and usefulness of the work as a ready reference 
book. — В. Котомвл Rao 
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Basic Theosophy—The Living Wisdom: By Geoffrey Hodson. The 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras - 20. Price : Not 
mentioned. 


The founders of the Theosophical Society by their researches 
in occult sciences corroborated and reinforced many of the 
teachings and beliefs of Hinduism, so much so a reader of books 
on Theosophy feels that they are but commentaries on Hinduism. 
Theosophists also opened the eyes of modern scientists and non- 
believers not only to new horizons and worlds unseen by physical 
eye, but also to new researches like E. S. P. and clairvoyance, etc. 
This wonderful book explains in 16 chapters the basic ideas of 
Theosophy, in an analytical, and clear manner. Books of all 
major religions, for example, Bhagavadgita, Puranas, Upanishads, 
The Bible and Buddhistic works are quoted. Latest findings of 
modern sciences are also referred to Teachings of Theosophy, 
if understood properly must be conducive to the achievement of 
universal brotherhood and relieve tension in the modern world. 


“ God and man are one and indivisible throughout all eternity. 
This is the one Supreme Truth, taught in all mystery schools and 
in all religions", proclaims  Theosophy.  Explanations of the 
concepts of Jivatma, Manas, Buddhi, Sutratma, causal body and 
astral bodies are excellent. Chapters dealing with Karma, Reincar- 
nation, free will and determinism and Chakras in human body are 
brilliant. 


A close study of chapters on Man's super-sensory powers, 
Man's cosmic powers, Planetary and solar evolution, pathway to 
hastened attainment, and perfected humanity will surely give a 
guidance to any reader to “ know himself. ” 


This book must be studied by all those who are after internal 


peace and external harmony in life. 
—B. KuruMBA КАО 


1. Lifeand Times of Maharaja Ananda Gajapati: By Dr. A. V. D. 
Sarma, M. К. College, Vizianagaram. Price: Not mentioned, 


2. Poosapati Ananda Gajapati Raju: Ву Dr. V. V. B. Rama Rao, 
M. К. College, Vizianagaram. International Telugu Institute, 
Hyderabad - 7. Price: Rs. 7. 


After the historic battle of Padmanabham ( 1794 ) the political 
activities of the Rajahs of Vizianagaram ended and they turned 
from politics to poetics. Among the Zamindars who liberally 
patronised art and literature Ananda Gajapati stands as a *' peesless 
prince", peerless both in brain and brawn power. Though the two 
monographs are on the same person, they differ in their focus 
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Dr. Sarma‘s monograph, divided into ten chapters, gives a 
historical account not only of the varied achievements of Ananda 
Gajapati but also of his ancestors. Thereby the author covers a 
wider period than what the title signifies. Three chapters, however, 
provide interesting narration of Ananda Gajapati’s patronage of 
literature, music, drama and fine arts. In the chapter on ** Nationa- 
lism and Social Reform " the author had little to say on the 
nationalist activities of the Raja except a reference to his friendship 
with Surendranath Banerjee and donation for the construction of 
Indian Association Office Building. The references given at the end 
of each chapter and the appendices containing Poosapati Geneology, 
verses on Ananda Gajapati and the bibliography given at the end 
should prove useful to researchers. 


Dr. V. V. B. Rama Rao's monograph is a penetrating analysis 
of the multi-faceted personality of Ananda Gajapati. The arrange- 
ment of the chapters is well-conceived and sustains the interest of 
the reader. Dr. Rao first narrates the Banares tradition of Hindu 
culture which Ananda Gajapati inherited from his father and 
then lucidly described in the following three chapters the literary 
patronage of * Abhinava Andhra Bhoja. " The author struck the 
right note in stating that Ananda Gajapati was “a man of the 
highest attainments, an ardent lover of learning, a born prince who 
had a taste for the best and the highest in everything. The Raja 
* was secular and respected all religions’. The monograph is 
enriched by the inclusion of relevant extracts from Ananda 
Gajapati's letter to Francis D. A. O. Wolfe-Murry for the inclusion 
of the historic Vizianagaram Treaty of November 15, 1758 in 
Aitchson's Treaties. 


The numerous printing mistakes in Dr. Rao's monograph very 
much affect its readability which otherwise is a fascinating analysis 
of the life and mission of Ananda Gajapati Raju. 

— V. LINGAMURTY 


Petals of Love: Ву Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda: Translated 
from Orlya by Rajendra Prasad Acharya. For Copies: В. P. 
Acharya, Orissa Jagannath & Co., Cultack-2. Price: Rs. 5. 

* It is not growing like a tree / In bulk " says the poet that 
noble nature is found, because * A lily of a day / Is fairer far in 
May." The first literary dictator in English literature concludes 
his little but wisdom-laden poem saying, “ In small proportions 
we just beauties see; And in short measures life may perfect be. '* 
When one reads the thirty-one page, slender book of poems called 
* Petals of Love" one cannot but recollect the words of Ben 


Jonson, 
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This booklet is a Шу of a day. The English translation which 
is under review unfailingly conveys the lilt and music of the original. 
The translations are prose-poems. In the words of Dr Madhu 
Upadhyay, ** What fascinated me about these small poems was the 
almost childlike innocence and wonder through which the poet 
seems to explore the mystic grandeur of nature, mythology and 
sometimes common human situations. The obvious influence of 
Bhagavadgita and our ancient and revered scriptures, thoughts and 
insights are much in evidence in most of the poems." By way of an 
example, I would like to quote a small poem from the book 
titled : Child. It runs as follows : 


Whereas Гат made humbled and subdued 
By his pranks and smiles 
The sky is reduced to insignificance 


By his two tiny hands. 
— V. V. TONPE 


The Blue Convertible: By Prema Sastri. Writers’ Workshop, 
Lake Gardens, Calcutta-45. Price: Rs. 40. 


This bunch of eighteen short stories really hold good for a 
great promise for the future of short story writing. What was 
formerly considered necessary from the point of view of technique 
has been given up and a new way of satisfying the needs of literary 
enjoyment provided in its stead. Most of the stories have little of 
events to stir our imagination but at the same time the imaginative 
reader has plenty to subsist upon for reflectlon and sympathy. 
Conventional themes are nowhere found in this collection and the 
writing. too savours more of a kind of skit or sketch. Perceptivity 
so essential for making the short story whirl on its axis is rife 
here with very often attracting the reader's engagement in learning 
the purpose to be inconclusive ending. Still, the stories have a 
facsination of their own with imageries of an original type and 
psychological analysis of the human heart as worth any amount of 
understanding It is a matter for congratulation also that in the 
Writers’ Workshop Series this volume is free of proof errors to a 


great extent. 
— К.С. 


What a View: By Kewlian Sio. Writers’ ‘Workshop, Calcutta-45. 
Price : Rs. 40. e то l 


Anil, a college student, goes to a hill station for a holiday 
He is a poet, writes poetry in his head, and an amateur artist. 
The book is about his acquaintance with Anil Gupta, a professional 
artist, Victoria, Anil Gupta’s niece Tina, and Mukul. The subject 
is too flimsy for a novel. It is neither a short novel nora long 
story, Neither incident nor character is developed. Characteri- 
sation is sketchy, cOniyfregmentsofkokargctorandHanperience аге 
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presented. One does not get the feeling of going through a novel. 
Though the get-up, printing, etc., bear the mark of quality of W. W- 
publication, the price, however, seems to be on the higher side‘ 


— PARVATHI 


In Memory of Khasa Subba Rau (1896-1961): 90th Birthday 
Souvenir. Edited and published by P. Vaman Rao, *' Rock 
House ", 42, Journalists’ Colony, Road No. 3, Banjara Hills, 
Hyderabad - 500 034. 


It is over 25 years since Khasa Subba Rau, founder-editor 
of Swatantra and Swarajya passed away ( on 16 June 1961) at the 
age of 65. He belonged to an era of Indian journalism, in which 
its practitioners had had their professional baptism well before 
the attainment of India's political independence. In fact, many of 
the journalists of the day had taken an active part in the Indian 
struggle for Independence, without reaping the fruits thereof at 
a personal level. It is, therefore, difficult to say how Khasa would 
have felt in the present atmosphere, under a different value system 
from his own. 


. А happy thought indeed it was which had impelled Mr. 
P. Vaman Rao, ( Khasa's son-in-law, who has a striking flair for 
public relations, in addition to a creditable record of experience in 
journalism ) to bring out a souvenir, worthy of the great journalist, 
The volume, well-edited and well-produced, has emerged as a 
fine collection of articles, reflecting a complex and compelling 
personality, which remained memorable in the minds of readers, 
as also friends and acquaintances. They include a wide variety of 
contributions, of undoubted quality — reminiscences of friends 
and colleagues, like N. Raghunathan, К. Iswara Dutt, Bhikku, 
S. Narayanaswamy, V. K. Narasimhan, and others and tributes 
from leaders of public life, like Prof. N. G. Ranga, C. D. Deshmukh 
and К. Brahmananda Reddi. The “ Lines from a daughter " are 
about the most sensitive and touching, among the reminiscences. 


What is even more valuable is the section presenting a selection 
of Khasa’s own writings, from his deeply cherished “ Sidelights " 
column. They deal with abstract subjects like ** Love ’’, ** Loyaltv ” 
“Happiness ", “ Fairness", “ Discipline”, besides sharp profiles 
of personalities like Gandhi, Jinnah, M. S. Subbalakshmi, Rukmini 
Devi, D. P. Roychoudhury and Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. 


showing Khasa with his 


Я of srou hotographs, 
ые арип FESE i abroad, is not the least 


professional colleagues at home and 
оч TERA 
enjoyable ‘part of this impressive ‘volume, 
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Tt is also heartening to note that а new journal, New 
Swatantra Times (under the cditorship of Mr. P. S. Rangaswamy ) 
islaunched to keep the Khasa heritage alive in our public life 


— D. ANJANEYULU 


SAMSKRIT - ENGLISH 


The Lotus that lasts: Ву Dr. 1. Panduranga Rao. Sri Vishnu 
Sahasranaama Satsangam, 759, Sector IV, Ramakrishnapuram 
New Delhi- 110022. Price not mentioned. 


, 


This precious little book contains Sri Lakshmi Ashtottara 
Satanaama Stotram in Samskrit in Devanagari script. All the 
108 names are again given separately and commented upon in lucid 
English. A short and sweet introduction in elegant and often 
poetic style elucidates the significance and symbolism of some 
select names, repetition of the word “Namah” in six places, 
and Goddess Lakshmi's association with the lotus flower. The 
learned author declares that the Goddess of Sri Suktam has assumed 
a more fascinating form of the lotus-lady in the present scripture. 
A clear and beautiful photo of Gajalakshmi carved on eastern 
torana gateway, Satavahana, second century B. C. Sanchi and 
included herein is highly-imposing. 

— * SANDILYA ” 


TELUGU - ENGLISH 


Saint Tyagaraja’s Pancharatna Kritis: Edited by I. Kameswara 
Rao. Swadharma Swaarajva Sangha, 95 Broadway, Madras-600 001. 


This brochure contains the five famous Kritis cf Tyagaraja, in 
English known by the name ** Pancharatnas". The editor, a Radio 
artist in classical music, gives a summary of each Kriti in English. 
Ina short introduction, significance of number five and variety 
of the contents of the five Kritis are pointed out. The word 
*Jaanaki praana naayaka"" is translated as mere *'Consort of 
Jaanaki" '**Sugunaakara " as cause of virtues. Why are these 
Kritis only called ** Ratnas? " Ап inquisitive reader expects an 


answer. 
—B. К. Rao 


TELUGU 


Acharya Vinoba: By Josyula Suryanarayana Murty. Gandheya 
Samaja Seva Samiti, Gandhi Kshetra, Avanigadda - 521 123. 
Price: Rs. 10. : 

Vinoba hailed from a family of scholars imbued with the spirit 
of Veda and Indian classics and the mantle of scholarship came down 
naturally to him. What is more, he emerged as a great universal 
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thinker and philosopher. His philosophy was pragmatic and social- 
oriented. Не believed in Nirvana for the entire humanity and not 
for an individual. Nirmana Karma (Constructive activity) as 
distinguished from Nishkama Karma was his credo. As the first 
individual Satyagrahi chosen by Mahatma, as a freedom-fighter, 
founder of Paunar Ashram, crusader for peace, Bhudan and reform 
of criminals and above all as a spiritualist -scholar, Vinoba was 
a legend in his lifetime and continues to inspire the nation. His 
work and message has universal acceptance. 


In this comprehensive and impassioned biography the author 
shows great skill in collection, arrangement and deleniation of 
the biographical material. The style is elegant and lucid at once. 
On the whole it is a biography that engages and enlightens. 


— Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 
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TRivENI is devoted to Art, Literature and History. 
Its main function is to interpret the Indian Renaissance 


in its manifold aspects. 


TRIVENI seeks to draw together cultured теп and 
women in all lands and establish a fellowship of the 
spirit. All movements that make for Idealism, in India 
as well as elsewhere, receive particular attention in these 
columns. We count upon the willing and joyous 
co-operation of all lovers of the Beautiful and the 


True. 


May this votive offering prove acceptable to Him 
who is the source of the TRivENI — the Triple Stream 
of Love, Wisdom and Power! 


THE TRIVENI’? SYMBOL 


Padma (the Lotus) represents the purity of Love, 
Jyoti (the Flame) the light of Wisdom, and Vajra 
(the Thunderbolt of Indra) the splendour of Power. 
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SERVICE TO MAN IS PARAMOUNT 
Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


[ Rajarshi Radhakrishnan was born on September 5, 1888. 
His birthday is being celebrated throughout the country as 
Teachers’ Day. " Неге are extracts from his first ever Con- 


vocation Address delivered in 1927 at the Andhra University. 
— Editor] 


While the term University is a modern one in India, its meaning 
has been familiar to us for ages past. If the earliest records of 
India are to be trusted, we find that students gathered round 
famous teachers with strange enthusiasm and in surprising numbers, 
Takshasila, the capital of Gandhara in North West India, the 
native land of Panini the grammarian, attracted fine young men 
from all quarters of India, even as early as the fourth century B. C. 
The famous seats of learning belonging to Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
our own Dharanikota, -Benares and Navadvipa were cultural 
centres to which flocked not only crowds of Indians but many 
eager students from distant parts of Eastern Asia. ; 


The Universitas, the whole body of teachers and pupils had 
something like a corporate existence. These seats of learning were 
responsible for developing the higher mind of the country, its 
conscience and its ideals. They helped to produce what we 
might call a university world, a community of cultural ideas, a 
profound like-mindedness in basic aims and ideas. In the altered 
circumstances of today, it is the universities that have to assume 
the leadership in the world of ideas and ideals. India distracted 
by.the deadly feuds of creeds and communities, requires more than 
ever the spread of the university spirit of self-criticism and broad- 
minded.reasonableness towards other peoples’ beliefs and practices. 


Iam afraid that the sastries and the Pundits, the Moulvies 
and the Moulanas, the Missionaries and the Clergymen of the 
conventional type are not likely to be of much help to us in 
our present condition. They seem to think that religion has come 
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into the world in order to afford careers for pedants and priests 
and not that the mass of men may have life and may have it more 
abundantly. We аге all familiar in this part of the country with 
the type of mind which is concerned with the protection of 
privilege. It upholds privilege by plausible arguments and employs 
in its defence the powerful motive of self-interest. It deludes 
itself into the belief that what the critics call privilege is but the 
law of nature and the barest justice requires the satisfaction of 
its prejudices. 


In North India, the troubles are due to the opposite type 
of mind, the type which strives strenuously to obtain universal 
conformity to its own standards. The mind which works for 
conformity shrinks at nothing to gain its ends. When inflamed 
by passion, it resorts to violence and persecution. To cast the 
whole of a great people in one mould and subdue them into the 
blind acceptance of a central power or creed is what we are 
taught to characterise as the Prussian method, though it is not 
peculiar to Prussia. Conformity has been the dream of despots, 
political as well as religious. The ideal of the university is the 
promotion of liberty of mind or freedom of thought. It has little 
to do with the protection of privilege or a call to conformity. It 
contests privilege which is something other than that excellence 
which follows on intellectual eminence or spiritual greatness. 
It contests conformity, for each individual has the right to develop 
his own convictions. As a society of thinkers, the university is 
the home of liberty. The power and presence of the types of mind 
which deny liberty and uphold privilege or conformity are 
responsbile for communal bigotry and religious fanaticism. It is 
the task of the universities to break down these types of mind 
and reshape the thought and temper of the age. 


The history of humanity is a ceaseless conflict between two 
fundamental instincts, the instinct of defence, of conservatism 
which jealously clings to what it holds, turns back into itself 
and locks itself fast in and that of expansion, the bubbling of 
life, of the vital urge that ceaselessly strives to break down the 
barriers. Every age of expansion is succeeded by one of contrac- 
tion and vice versa. The age of the Vedic seers was a period of 
vigour and vitality when India gave voice to immortal thoughts. 
The great epic of the Mahabharata gives us a wonderful picture of 
seething life, full of the freedom of enquiry and experiment. New 
and strange tribes poured into the country and the Mahabharata 
relates how the culture was vigorous enough to vivify the new 
forces that threatened to stifle it and assimilate to the old social 
forms the new that came to expel them. j 
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In the age of Buddha, the country was stirred to its uttermost 
depths. The freedom of mind which it producced, expressed itself 
in a wealth of creation in all phases of life, overflowing in its 
richness the continent of Asia. Chandragupta, the great military 
leader, almost unified a continent Asoka of immortal fame sent 
Buddhist missions to Syria and Egypt, Cyrene and Epirus. India 
soon became the spiritual home of China and Japan, Burma and 
Ceylon. Under the Guptas and the Vardhanas, we had an immense 
cultural flowering. Those who carved deep out of the solid rock, 
“cells for themselves and cathedrals for their gods " which are 
even today the admiration of the world, must have had sufficient 
strength of spirit. But soon the spirit of creation died away. 
The vivid life, the passionate enthusiasm and the strong conviction 
gave place to teachers less original to ambitions, less exalted and 
to tame compliance with the old forms. There was a dread of 
venturing outside the safe limits of guaranteed ideas. The country 
seemed to suffer from exhaustion. The ebb of the tide has reached 
its utmost. 


At the present. moment, we are in one of those periods, when 
humanity pushed back by the powers of reaction is about to make 
a great leap into the future. Everywhere the suffocation is felt. 
the same vital need to pull down the walls, to breathe freely, t^ 
look around on a vaster horizon. 


To plead for an awakened interest in Indian culture is not to 
advocate a return to the conditions of antiquity. The past never 
returns. In the Europian Renaissance of the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, thére was a renewal of interest in the thought of Greece and 
Rome and the early Christian church and it marked the beginning 
of modern European civilisation. So I believe, a study of our 
past will lead to a quickening of our cultural life and a triumph 
over scholasticism. 


In the handling of the past of one's country, there is one 
serious danger which we have to guard against. We are tempted 
to look for great things in the past which is generally regarded 
as a golden age of peace and plenty, when men lived for centuries» 
married with angels and entertained gods. The farther we go into 
the past of a country, the greater is the temptation to the un- 
controlled imagination. The danger is a very subtle one to every 
real interpreter of history. If he is to present his work in an 
intelligible way, he must note the general principles unifying the 
multitude of facts with which he deals. It is but a short step 
from perceiving this unity to imposing the design of one's own 
making. We must beware that we do not give more than their 
due welght or value to the facts observed. 
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To pervert the past in order to gain new sanctions for our 
dreams of the future is to sin against our intellectual conscience. 


If we are to be restored to health and vigour, we must learn 
to conquer our national failings. We must find out what those 
institutions are which have outlived their utility and still survive, 
thanks to our mental laziness and the extreme unwillingness which 
men have to overhaul habits and beliefs which have become 
automatic in their workings. To the conservative mind and the 
artist soul it may appear a melancholy task to strike at the founda- 
tions of beliefs in which as in a strong temple, the hopes and 
aspirations of a large section of humanity through long ages have 
sought a refuge from the strain and stress of life. It is difficult 
to break even a physical habit; it is much more difficult to break 
long-established habits of thought and mind. But I hope that 
love of ease, regard for antiquity or considerations of safety will 
not induce us to spare the ancient moulds, however beautiful: 
when they are outworn. Itis not true conservatism, but a false 
sentimental one, which tries to preserve mischievous abuses simply 
because they are picturesque. Whatever comes of it, wherever if 
leads us, we must follow truth. It is our only guiding star. To 
say that the dead forms which have no vital truth to support 
them are too ancient and venerable to be tampered with only 
prolongs the suffering of the patient who is ailing from the poison 
generated by the putrid waste of the past. We need not 
shy at change. Our philosophy tells us that permanence belongs 
to eternity alone and unceasing change is the rule of life. 


It is impossible for any nation to stand still and stiff within 
its closed gates, while humanity is marching on. The world is 
no more a miscellaneous collection of odd and dislocated spots 
where we could live alone. It has become a small neighbourhood 
where we could neither live alone nor be let alone. We cannot 
return to the walled cities of the middle ages. The flood of 
modern ideas is pouring on us from every side and will take no 
denial. On the question of response to the new forces there is 
much confusion of thought. 


We come across a curious blending of self-assertion and 
timidity. There is a passionate loyalty to everything Indian 
haunted by deep but secret misgivings. Тһе conservatives adopt 
an attitude of forlorn resistance and cling tenaciously to old ideas 
They little realise that the forces will steal unknown, bring down 
the defences where they are weak and cause inward explosion. The 
radicals are anxious to forget the past, for to them it is to be 
remembered, if at all, not with pride but with shame, But they 
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forget that where other cultures may give us the light, our own 
furnishes the conditions for action. The constructive conservatism 
of the past is the middle way between the reactionary and the 
radical extremes. 


If we study the history of Indian culture from the beginning 
of its career somewhere in the valley of the Indus, four or five 
milleniums ago down till to-day, the one characteristic that 
pervades it throughout its long growth is its elasticity and ability 
to respond to new needs. With a daring catholicity that 
approaches fooihardiness on occasions, it has recognised elements 
of truth in other systems of thought and belief. It has never been 
too proud to learn from others and adopt such of their methods 
as seemed adaptable to its needs. If weretain this spirit we can 
face the future with growing confidence and strength. 


The recovery of the old knowledge їп its depth and fullness, 
its restatement in new forms adapted to present needs and an 
original handling of the novel situations which have arisen in 
the light of the Indian spirit are urgent necessities and if our 
universities do not accomplish them, nothing else will. 


We live in an age of intense striving and creative activity. 
If we are to be credited with intellectual power, we cannot afford 
to say, “ Let others’ make the experiments, we will benefit by their 
experience ". The assumption that we are metaphysically-minded 
and are not interested in the pursuit of science is not quite true. 
In our vigorous days, we developed sciences like astronomy and 
architecture, mathematics and medicine, chemistry and metallurgy. 
Latterly, however, there has been a decline in scientific activity 
owing to the cramping effects of scholasticism. All signs indicate 
that we are waking up from our scientific slumber. [I hope there 
are not many who sneer at the conquests of science as materialistic 
avenues to the betterment of human conditions. 


A spiritual civilisation is not necessarily one of poverty and 
disease, man-drawn rickshaw and the hand-cart. It is one thing 
to say that wisdom is more precious than rubies and the wise 
man is happy whatever befall him and quite another to hold that 
poverty and ill-health are necessary for spiritual advance. While 
poverty is spiritual when it is voluntary, the crass poverty of our 
people is a sign of sloth and failure. Our philosophy of life 
recognises the production and {ncrease of wealth among the legi- 
timate aims of human endeavour. Pursuit of wealth does not in 
itself spell spiritual ruin. It is a means, in itself ethically 
colourless, neither good nor a necessary means for the attainment 
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of the higher life for the individual and the mass of mankind. 
What counts is the purpose for which wealth is striven after and 
so long as we realise that it isa means to a higher end, we can 
boldly venture out on the path of the conquest of nature's secrets 
and their utilisation for man's service. There are so many ills 
that flesh is heir to, need not be met by fatalism and folded hands. 
Instead of facing suffering and disease by apologetic justifications 
of the ways of God to mana nobler piety demands their reduction 
and ultimate removal. 


May it be your endeavour to realise the poet’s dream that 
in this land all may be in a position to overcome the difficulties 
of life, to attain an insight into the good, to gain that wisdom 
and find enjoyment everywhere: 


© Sarvas taratu durgani. ѕагуо bhadrani pasyatu, 
Sarvas tad buddhim apnotu, sarvas sarvatra nandatu, ?* 


Two Poems 


SUBRAMANYA BHARATI 


Translated from Tamil by R. Sundaresan 


From the sea air travels landward; 

is it not a wonder 

that as the earth spins fast 

the sea does not become topsy-turvy 

and rush towards all directions ? 

It is the command of Mother Goddess 
Let Her sacred name live long. 


She fixed the gravitational force 

on the earth, 

That made things stationary. 

The mountain does not roll down on our head, 
the sea does not rise and submerge us, 

the towns do not get disarranged, 

the world functions in an orderly manner. 
It is all because of Her grace. 

Ler Her name live long. 
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RADHAKRISHNAN 
Leader Among Contemporary Philosophers 
Prof. HIREN MUKHERJEE 


I had never the privilege of being directly a pupil of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, but when I was a student at Calcutta University we 
used to be proud of the George У Professor of Philosophy— 
which was Dr. Radhakrishnan’s designation—and would avidly 
attend his extra-mural lectures. 1 knew little of his earlier work 
on Tagore and on “The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy ", but I remember having been entranced by his “Hindu 
View of Life" which incorporated some of his lectures in the 
United States of America. Already in tbe late 'Twenties, he was 
filling brilliantly the role of India’s cultural ambassador abroad. 


Though I was not then known personally to him, I owe it 
to Prof. Radhakrishnan, at least partially, that I was awarded a 
scholarship which enabled me to go to Oxford in 1929. There, 
it was my pleasure —and also I must add, pride—to listen to the 
lectures he gave at Manchester College. They were scintillating, 
spoken entirely without notes but with an extraordinary sparkle 
of expression and of thought. In the audience there would be 
some remarkable people—1 distinctly remember how one evening, 
E. B. Havell, whom India can never forget, asked me why the 
Professor interpreted anandam as “ Perfection ", while he thought 
it meant *'happiness." I cannot recollect what reply I could 
then muster, but I now know that in a country whose motto 
has been ““ Nalpev Sukhamasti”’, the best synonym for ananda 
is ** Perfection, ” s j 


I can recall, as if it was yesterday, the sermon which 
Prof. Radhakrishnan gave at Manchester College—a Unitarian 
Foundation—one Sunday morning in May 1930. It was a lovely 
summer day, but our thoughts were overborne by happenings 


in India, where Gandhiji had launched the Civil Disobedience - 
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Movement. The Professor was somewhat indisposed, but his 
spirit outsoared its shadow. And he took as his text “And I 
say unto you! Overturn.” I write this in a remote place 
and cannot give the scriptural reference. But I can testify to 
the glow of spirit which Radhakrishnan's words brought to at 
least one in his audience. 


It was in Oxford that I got to know him at close quarters 
and to be,if I may say so, fond of him. When, years later, 
Prof. Radhakrishnan left Calcutta University, I spoke at a farewell 
party and said that he was {һе only great man I knew, to 
whom I can say anything to his face! I can add now another 
great man to ‘this list. of mine, however infelicitously I might 
have put the position. Butlam not writing here on my personal 
relations with Prof. Radhakrishnan. 


| have to note, however, that he gave me my first job home, 
an appointment at Andhra University, even before I had left 
Europe. And at the Andhra University, I spent some delicious 
days, enjoying a sort of intellectual freedom and spiritual seeking 
which is, I fear, denied our academies generally. In those days 
Prof. Radhakrishnan used to represent India on the League of 
Nations Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, and often in his 
diplomatic bag, would come books for Andhra University Library 
which British-Indian customs would never let through, for they 
were deemed “ subversive.” Some years after he and I had both 
left the university, | went to Waltair and discovered, alas, that a 
successor of his made them over to what is so peculiarly called 
the “ authorities. "' 


It is difficult to pack into a few paragrapbs what rushes 
into my mind as I write, but I am sure that in the history of 
the spoken word, few addresses have been so impressive as 
Radhakiishnan's Hibbeit Lectures in London, which drew super- 
lative praise from people, so stern in their intellectual 
judgement as Bertrand Russell. Some might think the late 
С. Е. М. Joad, a tiresome, but it is mecessary to recall his 
**Counter-attack from the East" to understand something of the 
impact Radhakrishnan made on the mind of the West in the late 
'Thirties. After Tagore, indeed, Radhakrishnan was India’s finest 
spokesman abroad. L 


-So many notable things have to be skipped, but the shining 
fact stands out that this man of thought, whose eminence 
the British Government had recognized with a Knighthood, did 
not hesitate, when the country called hira to join the Constituent 
Assembly and later, when India was free, to be her diplomatc 
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There we found evidence of the adage “ Vidwan Sarvatra 
Poojyatey”’ (** The learned are honoured everywhere." ) for while 
Stalin habitually refused to meet most ambassadors, he showed 
his esteem for Radhakrishnan and for the country he represented 
by giving him a special interview. Radhakrishnan’s talents, 
however, could not be permitted to be employed only abroad, 
and with the promulgation of the Constitution and the formation 
of India’s first free Parliament, he became Vice-President, and 
later President of India. 


His Hibbert lectures on 7ле Idealist View of Life, his massive 
work on “Eastern Religions and Western Thought," and the 
€xposition of his attitudes in the volume devoted to him as a leader 
among contemporary philosophers, to mention only some of his 
more important works, testify to a remarkable intellect and a 
really opulent mind. One sometimes gets a feeling as if he was 
anartist who had strayed among the philosophers, who wanted 
to add a new dimension to thought but, for all the strength and 
eloquence of his utterance, was beating his wings luminously but 
in vain. У 


For all the equanimity, his words suggested as they rush in 
a glowing torrent, there seemed at bottom an ache and a spiritual 
floundering into which the context of a contradictory world 
\compelled him. Perhaps this accounts for the happy understand- 
ing that appeared to subsist between him and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Perhaps this explains why Radhakrishnan was a restless person— 
no artist could feel otherwise —and yet was determined to feel 
and to сопусу the stillness that there was in the heart of disquiet. 


As President of India, Prof. Radhakrishnan embodied, with 
more grace and power than anybody else, the spirit of our hoary 
country, her natural dignity and the compassion that had ever 
informed her civilization. 


22228 
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RAINBOW IN A TEAR-DROP 
Dr. SANJIVA DEV 


No drop 

Is more sacred 

More fragrant 

More vagrant yet solemn 
Than a tear-drop ; 

It is the fluid manifestation 
Of the agony and ecstasy within ; 
Agony and ecstasy 

Are the internal responses 
To certain external stimuli; 
A tear-drop 

Is again an external response 
To the internal stimuli 

Of agony and ecstasy. 


A tear-drop 

Is a liquid pearl 

In which is visible 

The rainbow — 

The rainbow of the psyche ; 

To those who see the form of a tear-drop 
Is not the rainbow visible ? 

It is visible to those alone 

Who see the interior of the tear-drop. 


The rainbow in the tear-drop 

Is the reflection 

Gf the emotions and intuitions 

Of the-aspirations and inspirations 
Emanating out of the unconscious, 

Out of the conscious and the superconscious ; 
The rainbow appearing over the clouds 

Is but ап ephemeral reflection 


Of the rainbow radiant in the tear-drop. 
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The entire cosmos reflects 

In the rainbow of the tear-drop 

Since the cosmos is constituted 

Of the tear-drops of the primeval Void — 
The Void that existed 

Before the cosmos had come into existence; 
This rainbow lay 

In the disguise of the Void 

In the pre-creation chaos; 

It entered the tear-drop 

With the advent of the psyche 

In the life of man. 


To perceive the rainbow in a tear-drop 
Is to turn humane from human 

Is to transcend every known limitation 
Is to revel in the realm 

Of light, love and delight, 

Is to dwell on the plane 

Of awakened awareness 

Rejoicing in fraternity liberty equality. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO BEAUTY 
К. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


One afternoon in August of the усаг 1935, Srimati Rukmini 
Devi wanted a few friends both at Adyar and outside to meet her 
for a heart to heart talk on a matter of utmost importance to her 
—an Art Centre. Sri Yagneswaran, her brother, myself, Sri 
К. Ramakotiswara Rau and the late Sri К. Narayana Menon 
were the four to gather together to meet her in the thatched hut 
in Besant Gardens, Srimati Rukmini was not apparently con- 
cerned then with any great ambition for the regeneration of our 
arts. She simply made us think of the necessity for an Art Centre 
where some of the arts, especially music and dance, could thrive 
with very correct standards and under beneficial guidance. None 
of us dreamed of the potentiality she had for a dedicated life to the 
arts. 


It would be relevant here to record the status of Indian art in 
general and of the dance in particular, in the cultural life of 
India in the nineteen twenties and the early nineteen  tbirlies. 
Music was vigorously alive, though already influences had begun 
to undermine its purity. Painting was still in the hands of the 
early Bengali pioneers and ‘those who had learnt from them 
English was the literary medium for the majority but an interest 
in and pride for the beauty of the Indian tongues were awakening 
under the warm influence of Tagore and others. Indian dance 
was, however, at its nadir. While there were still dancers whose 
standards in technique were impeccable, the art itself had acquired 
bad repute. It had become associated with bad ways of life and 
had begun to hide from public gaze in the byways of society. In 
the prior decade, highly respected citizens of Madras such as Sir 
Р. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, Sir 
С. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, Sri Т. R. Venkatarama Sastry and others 
had launched a movement against what came, in a later era, to be 
called ‘Bharatanatya’. They themselves signed and circulated for 
signature a declaration in which they affirmed that they would 
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never witness a dance performance themselves and would also 
discourage other people from doing it. It is an interesting sequel 
that later, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastry, 
Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastry and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer all 
presided over Arangetral performances of students who had gradua- 
ted in dancing from Kalakshetra. This was a sign of their generous 
open-mindedness and their recognition of the fact that with the 
work of Rukmini Devi and Kalakshetra, the dance in South India 
had entered a new phase of existence. 


It was at this period that Rukmini Devi had started to learn 
the dance which at that time was called ‘Sadir’ or ‘Chinna Melam.’ 
Though born and brought up in South India, on account of the 
stigma attached to the dance, she had not seen any dancing done 
by the Devadasis. She had, however, a good knowledge of the 
western ballet in which she had her first lessons from no less a 
person than Anna Pavlova herself. In 1932, she was taken to see 
a dance recital by two well-known South Indian dancers of the 
time and was immediately struck by the beauty of the art and its 
possibilities. The interest enkindled in her was so great that she 
began to go to the recitals of all the better known dancers of the 
time. At the same time, she began to search for a good teacher 
to teach her inthe way in which she wanted to learn. This was 
not easy. The Nattuvanars or teachers of the time only knew the 
bare technique. They did not know the significance of the Sastra 
and their repertoire was sometimes poor and banal. The majority 
of the songs to which the dances were composed were sentimental 
or sensual. The musical knowledge possessed by these Nattuvanars 
was not also of a high standard. 


Among them, Meenakshisundaram Pillai of Pandanallur was 
an exception. He belonged to a great family of teachers and 
composers of the dance. His grandfather had been in the Court 
of Maharaja Serfoji of Tanjavur and had done great work in 
re-editing the form of the dance. Meenakshisundaram Pillai was 
himself learned in the theory and practice of the art. He was a 
genius in teaching and he had an infallible eye for beauty of line. 
But, in the beginning, he was not prepared to teach Rukmini Devi. 
He thought her interest was merely dilettante and that she would 
not be prepared to submit to the rigorous discipline of the dance. 
In the end, after much persuasion, he consented to teach her 
but only very tentatively. But when he started to teach her, he 
was amazed at her aptness and her interest. She worked very 
hard and, in December 1935, she gave a dance recital before the 
delegates to the International Convention of the Theosophical 
Society at Adyar.  Kalakshetra was born immediately after 
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this dance recital which stormed the citadels of narrow-minded 
philistines. 


This dance recital was historic. It was the first time a lady 
of good birth had ever learnt this dance. Нег genius and mastery 
of the technique were apparent even toa lay observer. The dance 
form was beautifully pure, devoid of sensuality of any sort. It 
created a revolution in the feelings of the Jarge number of 
people who witnessed the dance and paved the way for the future 
popularity of Bharatanatya which was the name by which Rukmini 
Devi called the Sadir. The dance, in опе step, had crossed the 
threshold from moribundity to the dawn of vigorous life. 


Іл a few months the needed workers and teachers had joined 
the International Academy of Arts, as it was then named, because 
of the possibility of an institution of its kind attracting pupils from 
every part of the world. One cannot but recollect with a 
sense of thankfulness the early coadjutors Srimati Rukmini Devi 
secured in some of her friends, like Mr. Alex Elmore and his 
wife Mary, Sri К. Narayana Menon, Sri P. V. Rajamannar, 
Dr. Cousins, Papanasam Sivan and a few others who provided 
sustained help, physically as well as intellectually. 


After a Constitution for the Association and Rules were 
framed with the assistance of Sri Rajamannar, the body was 
registered in 1936, under the Charitable Societies Act, with ideals 
and objectives of real connotation and significance. This was 
the only formal part of it; the rest of the work was done in such 
an unostentatious way that for more than half a dozen years 
after its inception, Kalakshetra was not much advertised or 
publicized. Apart from the usual visitors at convention time and 
entertainments for the assembled delegates of the Theosophical 
Society, outsiders had only a faint idea of the substantial work 
that was done for teaching dance and music along authentic lines 
and under memorable aegis. 


Soon, the name of International Academy of Arts was felt 
to be inadequate to express the spirit of the institution. The name 
Kalakshetra was proposed by Pandit S. Subramania Sastri, a great 
scholar and member of the Academy. It was an appropriate 
appellation to describe the ardour and intense spiritual significance 
attached by Srimati Rukmini Devi to dance. Everything was done 
in an informal manner and then accepted as a thing of very normal 
organic growth. Nothing arose to mar the beauty and adequacy 
of the name. Every activity only adding to the bloom and aiding 
its fragrance, spreading with the breeze of a wholesome and 
permeating culture. 
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On December 27, 1939, Rukmini Devi gave a dance recital in 
which history was again made because Sangita Vidwan Papanasam 
Sivan sang for her dance. Till this time, singing for a dancer was 
always done by Nattuvanars and their assistants. No musician 
of standing would sing for the dance. This was the first time 
that a great musician had come forward to sing for a dance recital 
and this was definitely a great step forward. 


Early in January 1941, Rukmini Devi after giving a dance 
recital in Banaras for the International Convention of the Theo- 
sophical Society, went to Shantiniketan to pay a visit to 
Rabindranath Tagore on his invitation. The poet was in the 
early stages of his Jast illness and was confined to his house 
“Uttarayan.” However, he insisted on receiving his guests and 
at his request, Rukmini Devi danced for him, though at the time 
she had none of her accompanying musicians or instrument-players 
with her. In spite of this she gave a few inspiring items. Tagore, 
who was deeply struck by the dance, complimented her and said 
that after sceing her he had come to a real understanding of 
Kalidasa’s references to the art of dance. 


Another very important development took place at this time 
which has had far-reaching effects on the development of the 
dance in India. Sri Meenakshisundcaram Pillai and Sri Chocka. 
lingam Pillai, for personal reasons, left the service of Kalakshetra. 
Taking advantage of the situation, which necessitated a change 
in the teaching staff, Rukmini Levi achieved a new order. She 
said at the time, ** One great new thing that has come as a result 
of these difficulties is the complete separation of our work from the 
traditional dance teachers. It is a well-known fact that they are a 
smallclan of people who have never believed it possible for any- 
bcdy else to conduct a dance performance but themselves. I have 
always had a determination that this must go. They used to think 
that except the usual class of people, no one else would be able 
to perform a dance. Now there are many girls from good families 
who are excellent dancers. The second aspect is to train Nattuvanars 
from good families. Iam happy that on Vijayadasami day 1 was 
ableto prove that we could do without them because our young 
people and I conducted the Arangetral performance of A. Sarada, 
another pupil of Kalakshetra who is proficient in giving beautiful 
dance performances. There have also been one or two other 
performances of this nature. ” 


Many years have rolled by and the number of the masters and 
students has also increased. The quality of Kalakshetra’s education 
rests not merely on the academic skill of its pupils but on their 
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general atlitude to life and the achievement of an unerring taste 
for true beauty. Much, indeed much, can be said of the untiring 
work that is done for presentation of our ancient arts in their 
proper setting as well as with their real aesthetic significance, 
Rukmini Devi’s main preoccupation has always been in dreaming 
of a time when this country will eschew the false accumulations 
and encrustations born of our growing social contacts with the 
outside world. A pure and unaffected expression of our spirit in 
everything we do will, according to her, ultimately result in a 
beautiful creative thing. She longs fer the summation of all that 
we have so far cherished in India as the core of our culture and 


spiritual attainment. 


This is Kalakshetra in its deeper and fundamental inwardness. 
The outer, if at all one can speak of anything outer for it, is the 
famous dance-drama which Rukmini Devi has made a thing of 
utmost enjoyability and enduring value to our inner aesthetic 
sustenance. 


The dance-dramas produced by Rukmini Devi during the past 
many years have shown Rasikas what a wonderful effect they 
produce on the minds, especially when the themes chosen are from 
our great epics and classics. The labours that go into the making 
of a dance-drama may need perhaps some knowledge in order 
to assess the devotion and skill which alone could succeed in 
making them come alive. Songs are sct to tunes by eminent musicians, 
the like of whom are not easily available to other such performers. 
More than everything, the governing taste for creating something 
of unusual aesthetic satisfaction for the audience required is which 
has always been supplied in an abundant measure by Rukmini 
Devi. Indeed, taste is a thing which has to be inborn even as 
culture is. May be the two are twins and find a place in the hearts 
of true artistes. Taste highlights everyone of the performances at 
the Kalakshetra, whether it is a Bharata Natyam solo pe:formance 
or a Dance-drama or a Kathakali representation. 


One recollects how the Kuttrala Kuravanji, one of the earliest 
of its kind, swept the audiences by the rare atmosphere that was 
created as of a temple environment which breathed of sanctity. 
The poet who had composed the Kuravanji was himself a rare 
one of his genre, and naturally the beauty of the songs when set 
to music by an experienced person like Veena Krishnamachariar 
(the brother of Tiger Varadachariar ) enhanced its appeal. Rukmini 
Devi in the role of the heroire, Vasantavalli, lent enough charm 
to make it all memorable. Р 
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The desire to present ‘‘ Kumara Sambhavam ” as a dance-drama 
struck Rukmini Devi when the late Sri К. S. Ramaswami Sastriar, 
after witnessing the *''Kuttrala Kuravanji” with Rukmini Devi 
herself taking the chief role, said to her that Kalidasa's poem 
foo should receive her touch of embellishment as a dance-drama. 
So, in 1947, during the birth centenery celebrations of Dr. Annie 
Besant, the dance-drama was first put on boards before an audience 
consisting both of the public of Madras and foreign delcgates who 
had arrived to participate in the Centenary Celebrations of the 
former President of the Theosophical Society. 


Many other dance-dramas have in succession been produced 
almost every year, but nothing so far has equalled the representa- 
tion in six chosen episodes of the epic of Valmiki. For long it 
had its period of incubation and the master-musician, Sangita 
Kalanidhi Sri Vasudevachariar, both a scholar in Sanskrit and a 
composer of Kritis, bore the responsibility for setting to delightful 
music the limpid verses of the immortal bard. Names of the 
episodes selected are by themselves well-chosen and not the usual 
ones. For instance, * Sabari Moksham’, * Choodamani Pradanam ' or 
“Maha Pattabhishekam’ gave the performancesa dimension of an 
original nature. Though they are important incidents in the story, 
the emphasis laid on certain aspects of the theme revealed how 
much thought had gone into the selection of names which would be 
expressive of the particular motif of the episode enshrined. 


It is not only Sanskrit classics which are drawn upon for 
themes. Beautiful Tiruppavai enveloping thc * Andal Charitram" as 
a background was taken up to portray the Bhakti of the ardent 
devotee in achieving the Lord's grace. The Divya Prabandham, 
a storehouse of intoxicating verses of devotional fervour, happened 
to attain a new dimension in the portrayal of Andal in dance- 
sequences of exquisite movement and Abhinaya. It has its parallel 
only in the ‘Gita Govindam,’ which also Rukmini Devi has 
presented to the world of Rasikas. 


The Bhagavata Mela, the traditional dance-drama of old in 
the South of India, possesses material suited for representation in 
an improved manner. Rukmini Devi sought the repositories of 
this traditional art for lending her the texts of * Dhruva Charitram, ` 
‘Usha Parinayam’ and ‘Rukmini Kalyanam’ and made out of 
them wonderful dance-dramas. 


Even the play ‘Shyama,’ of Tagore, was contrived to suit the 
South Indian taste and presented as a dance-drama during the 
Tagore Centenary. It proved a fitting homage to the poet whose 
memory deserves particular cherishment by Kalakshetra, he having 
been one of its early patrons. 
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In her quest for true beauty Rukminl Devi with unerring 
instinct has produced many a lasting picture of the glory that 
was Ind. The good fortune of having masters of the art of music 
to help the dance-drama with their compositions has been one of 
the reasons for the performance enduring in memory. Artistes 
such as Tiger Varadachariar, Veena Krishnamachariar, Vasudeva- 
charya, Papanasam Sivan, Gowri Ammal and Chandu Panikkar 
are not easily available to many other peformers in our country. 
Indeed, Rukmini Devi’s aesthetic judgement and devotion to art 
alone have led her to seek these masters and tend them with care 
during their stay at the Kalakshetra, Savefor a wholesome com- 
prehensive outlook cf art and life as inseparably connected, 
nothing else could have inspired her to go in for their superior 
services in making the institution a permanent Kshetra or holy 
spot for the propagation of genuine art in the time-honoured 


traditional way. 


In this pilgrim’s progress, the theatre, specially designed for 
Kalakshetra performances, is another unique contribution of 
Rukmini Devi’s to the presentation of dances to cultured audiences. 
For nearly two decades and more, the old theatre which had 
breadth and height from the ground enabling the auditorium’s 
view unhindered from all angles, met with an accident and 
collapsed during a cyclone in Madras. But what seemed ап 
unlucky circumstance proved a good augury for the rise of a 
new construction which is indeed more attractive, combining in 
itself the architectural beauty of the Koothu Ambalam of Kerala 
with modern features of a comfortable sitting space for an 
audience of a thousand. Appukuttan Nair of Kerala famed for 
his aesthetical perceptiveness in designing buildings has done a 
great deal to make the whole thing preserve the spirit of sacred- 
ness of a temple and aesthetical consummation of an artistic 
structure at one stroke. 


May Kalakshetra’s further phase of development be ensured 
by this fresh environment to its growth. 


A MISSALIS ) 919, 
TREE NIS NNI SAN NA Ма NC MAMAMA MANS 


b d 
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it is stillness now 


LAXMI NARAYAN MAHAPATRA 


It is stillness now, 

the sea is mute, the earth falls dead, 

the sky broods over the silent waves. 

No scene can be seen; 

the girdle slips to reveal 

only seemings of things in a flux; 

the forms change too fast 

to catch the eye, but they are never caught, 
they vanish into limbo 

leaving naught on the distant horizon. 


It is stillness now ; 

wind speaks in low tone 
in the wild woods ; 

in silent eyes 

words flash forth 

and fade to naught ; 

but in life’s ripples, 
youth sports, limbs thick ; 
in silent lips speech forms 
and the past love 
silently moans. 


Then clouds spread; 

lightning frolicks creating fireworks 
white, yellow and red, 

then the dawn breaks 

to show blooms smiling on stems 

while the sun gleams ; 

the birds twitter but their voice is mute, 
it is all stillness now ; 

silence grows acute. 


( Translated from Oriya by the poet ) 


+ ~~ 
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A. G. GARDINER 
("^ Alpha of the Plough”) 


С. L, R. SASTRI 


“ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 


And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’. 
— William Shakespeare 


There is not a lover of journalism or literature wbo does not 
mourn the passing away of A. G. Gardiner a few decades ago. 
He had long passed the psalmist’s span of three score years and 
ten. That, however, does not mitigate the sense of our loss to 
any appreciable extent: rather does it serve to heighten it. We 
had been so very much accustomed to take his presence in our 
midst for granted that now we cannot bear to contemplate the 
void caused by his demise with any degree of fortitud:. His was, 
indeed, a name to conjure with. The initials, “А. С. G. ", were 
known and honoured wherever they were found: they were an 
instantaneous passport to our affections. We read every line of 
his that we could lay hands on and, like. Oliver Twist, asked for 
more. His writings were suffused with charm. No wonder that 
even his worst enemies could not resist theic lure. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, once you came to him, you could not 
leave him without a pang of regret.- I can still remember many 
a dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened to be 
in the middle of an article, or essay, of his. Jt is equally true 
that I often neglected my more serious studies for the same reason. 
It can be said of him, as it was said of someone else before him, 
that he ** beguiled children from. play and old men from the 


chimney-corner. ” 


Last of the Giants 
Gardiner's death is a loss in another respect also. Не was 
the last of a race of journalistic giants. Scott, Spender, Massingham 


and Gardiner formed a quarfette that has never been surpassed 
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anywhere. They have had no single successor. It was, probably, 
not quite an accident that all of them belonged to the great Liberal 
party. During that period there was an elllorescence of the human 
spirit in that party that was well-nigh unique. In politics, as well 
as іп the arts, it “flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
Look where you would, it was a Liberal that dominated the scene. 
It was from that cultural Palmir Plateau that all—or almost all—its 
rivers and rivulets of genius flowed and “* winded somewhere safe 
to sea." That illustrious savant, Lord Morley himself, drew 
inspiration from the same prolific source. Naturally, these four 
figures whose names I have mentioned had no option but to tread : 
the same path of intellectual development. - 


The Mountain-peaks are all Snow-clad 


It would be unprofitable to go into the question of who 
was the tallest among those giants. There can be no comparison 
where Superlatives are concerned. The mountain-peaks are all 
snow-clad. Scott was, undoubtedly, the doyen among them. He 
has also the advantage of being associated with the finest daily 
in England. That, of necessity, gave him a ‘pull’ that was, 
unfortunately, denied to the others. He was the seniormost among 
them. His noble example could not but have been an invaluable 
asset, acting, as it must have done, as a sort of beacon to the 
Younger set. Scott was an iastitution by himself: the Manchester 
Guardian a veritable ** school" of journalism, In English journalism 
Scott was, indeed, a landmark ; and when he died the whole country 
rose as one man to render him homage. 


In so far, however, as comparisons are possible among giants 
it has always seemed to me that Massingham towered above them 
as Mount Evrest towers above Kanchanjanga and Nanga Parbat 
and the rest. Massingham was in a class by himself: as Cowley 
said of Pindar, “he formed a vast species alone." His soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart. He was the biggest man of them all, 
though an unkind fate denied him the chance of becoming an 
institution in the same manner as Scott. His was a more fiery 
spirit: nor had he the knack cf suffering fools (and knaves) 
gladly, as anyone must have who is determined to make the best 
of both the worlds. Even idealists, if they do not wish to be 
* caught out. " usually contrive to have a streak of materialism 
deeply embedded in their composition: if it escapes public detection 
it is because it is camouflaged cunningly and is made to form an 
inextricable part of the general colour-scheme. The lack of this 
protective principle, of this “ safety first" device, was Massiagha n's 
undoing. . i end ^ 
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Spender had neither the idealism nor the brilliance of either 
Scott or Massingham. He was not an out-and.out Radical like 
them and was noted for adopting ‘‘the middle-of-the-road " 
policy in most matters. He brought everything to the touchstone 
of practicality. This is not to belittle Spender's contribution 
cither to politics ог to journalism ; but I am here dealing with the 
imponderables, and Spender, consistently displaying more of the 
diplomatist’s skill than of the idealist’s fervour as he was wont 
to do, has, obviously, no place in this narrative. Even his literary 
style was not comparable to that of the other ** Three Musketeers. ” 


The Illustrious Foursome 


In the foregoing I have tried to sketch the journalistic back- 
ground against which Gardiner’s qualities must be judged. It is 
easy enough to win fame if one’s lot is cast among nonentities. 
Inthe country of the blind the one-eyed are, unquestionably, the 
monarchs, as Dr. Johnson noted long ago. But this charge cannot 
be levelled at A G. G.s door. The main period of Gardiner’s 
life-work fell at precisely such a time as that depicted by the Lake 
Poet. He was the fourth wheel of a superb journalistic coach. 


Scott in the Manchester Guardian and Massingham in the 
Daily Chronicle (and, later, in the Nation) and Spender in that 
“old sea-green incorruptible, " the Westminster Gazette, and 
Gardiner in the Daily News ** magnoperated ", in the late Mr. James 
Agate's beautiful phrase, as no “foursome " had ever been privileged 
todo. It was the grandest symphony that anyone could have 
hoped to hear. For nearly two decades Gardiner preached the 
Liberal doctrine from the pulpit that the Daily News so graciously 
provided for him. Jam not prepared to aver that he was a match 
for the other three in point of political lore. Political was far 
from being his first love. He did not come to it con amore. Pride 
pf place in his mind was always given to literature. But, with 
all his limitations in that line, he managed to make up by unwearied 
diligence for what was lacking in primal impulse. 


Goes into the Wilderness 

Belonging as he did to the “old journalism" Gardiner laid 
huge store by “principles.” They did not cling to him, in 
Falstaff’s memorable phrase, *'lightly, like an old lady's loose 
gown", but were woven into the fabric of his very life. They 
were not so much ballast intended to be thrown overboard at the 
first hint of a gathering storm ; they were, rather, the precious 
cargo itsclf, and the commodore preferred to go down to the 
bottom of the sea with his шегсһаодіѕе to saving his skin by 
finging it into the roaring waters. That was how, ultimately, 
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he lost the editorship of his paper. The policy of the Daily News 
was changed to suit the new Lloyd George that emerged during 
the later stages of World War Number One, a Lloyd George that 
took friend and foe alike by surprise, and Gardiner was asked to 
change with it. But he sternly refused thus to trim his sails to 
the prevailing political wind and left the Daily News after an 
unbroken service of nearly twenty years. The loss, needless to 
say, was more the party's and the paper’s than his. 


After that he turned his hand to freelance journalism. He 
did some work for the Nation after Massingham’s departure from 
it. He wrote regularly for John Bull. But all this was, more or 
less, like the crackling of thorns under the pot : his life's mission 
ended with the editorship of the Daily News. The Liberal party 
chose new gods, but Gardiner would have nothing to do with 
them. 


More an Author than a Journalist 


To the general public, Gardiner is known more as ап author 
than as a journalist. In this he scored heavily against Massingham. 
Massingham did not leave a single book behind him to commemorate 
his memory. He might have left one, for he was persuaded to 
write his autobiography, but his life was cut short abruptly: he 
could not bear the severance of his connection with the Nation— 
into the editing of which he had put the whole of himself. The 
Nation was Massingham and Massingham was the Nation. But 
Gardiner was wiser and side by side with editing the Daily News 
was shrewd enough to put a lot of himself into books. It is 
probable that now many have forgotten his editorship days but 
still remember with inexpressible gratitude the pleasure his printed 
pages gave them. 


His “ Magnum Opus ”’ 


Gardiner wrote the standard biography of his political hero, 
Sir William Harcourt. It compares favourably with the other 
political biographies in the English language, and compares more 
than favourably with Spender’s biography of Canipbell-Bannerman. - 
It is, as usual, a ** double-decker. " We should have been obliged 
to him more than we can tell if he had been able to condense 
his material into the pages ofa single volume, as Lord Newton 
did with his biography of Lord Lansdowne. Never has literature 
known such a foolish bed of Procrustes as the conventional length 
of a political biography. But Gardiner redeems the tedium by the 
incomparable loveliness of his diction. I do not think that any 
two-volume biography has ever been written with such perfection 
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of style. Gardiaer's masterpiece — for such it undoubtedly is— 
Scintillates with brilliance. His concluding chapter, in especial, 
deserves being bound by the young student of literature ** for а 
frontlet on his brow and a talisman ou his writing wrist " as Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch (* Q" of revered memory) has said of 
Cardinal Newman's The Idea of a University. Над I had sufficient 
space at my command I should have quoted from it copiously. It 
islike a baron of beef: one can cut and come again. 


His Unsurpassed “ Pen-portraits ” 


Gardiner excelled in “ pen-portraits’’ of eminent personages, 
which he gathered together between the covers of severai books: 
like The War Lords, Prophets, Priests, and Kings, Pillars of Society> 
and Certain People of Importance. It is the literal truth to say 
that he had not his equal in this field. He has had many imitators 
but they have not been able to dislodge him from his seat of 
eminence, much, no doubt, as they would have liked to do. They 
had neither his breadth of vision, nor his catholicity of interests, 
nor his felicity of expression. The one who came nearest to him 
was, perhaps, the late Mr. “ E. T. Raymond " — in real life Mr. 
E. Raymond Thompson — one-time editor of the Evening Standard 
of London. He had to his credit many volumes of literary portraits 
as well as of full-length biographies. І һауе gone through most of 
them and I am the last person to decry his ability or to deny him 
his due. He had, further, an enviable command of language. 
Nevertheless, he failed to give his readers the same ''over-all " 
delight as ** A. G. G. " did. 


** Where О ’Flaherty sits is the head of the table’’ and, where 
“А. С. G.” was, the master of pen-portraiture. There is no 
manner of doubt that, within thc limits that he prescribed for 
himself, he was the supreme magician. Everything must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and his sketches had them to 
perfection. He marshalled his argument so that it lacked not (as 
the old divine puts it in Thomas Love Peacock) the primary 
requisites of a head and a tail. In other words, his sense of con- 
struction was infallible. He caught our interest with his very 
first sentence and he led us up the garden path of his narrative 
with just the right measure of coaxing and cajolery. In like manner 
ne was not abrupt in his denouements but softened the fall of his 
endings, so to speak, by preparing us beforehand for them. Не 
knew—none better—how to “‘join his flats.” 


The mass of his information 
What struck us was his amazing mass of information. The 
career of every public figure seemed to be an “ open book” to him. 
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It appeared to be all one to him whether that public figure 
was a poet or a philosopher, a politician, or a publican: he grasped 
them to his bosom with hoops of steel. The only condition that 
he made was that those who sat for him as his ‘‘ models’? must be 
persons “ of importance in their day," as Browning would have 
called them. Of course, the more that importance promised to be 
permanent the better it suited him. But he was wise enough not 
to drive this principle to its logical conclusion. 


His Unerring Eye for Pretension 
In the treatment of his “© subjects " he was, as a general rule, 
very lenient. His quality of mercy was not strained. 


“It dropped as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath. ^ 


But there was an exception. Не had an unerring eye for 
pretension. He had nothing but withering contempt for the 
poseurs. When confronted with any of these contemptible beings 
his sarcasm could be biting, indeed. I can cite an example. His 
portraits of the late Mr. St. Leo Strachey, editor of the Spectator, 
and of Mr. Hilaire Belloc are unforgettable. Both of them, 
Gardiner hints, are (not to put too fine a point upon it) humbugs 
in certain respects. Тһе . manner in which he establishes his 
thesis is extremely revealing. Не lets his full stream of irony play 
on them as from a hose; now the hose is turned in this direction 
and anon that. I cannot resist this quotation from his sketch of 
Mr. Belloc. The very opening sentence gives us an indication 
of his method of attack. 


* Some wit has divided society into two classes—dukes and 
other people. This is a mistake. The true classification should 
be—the British people and Mr. Belloc. One ought, of course, 
to put Mr. Belloc first, but perhaps he will forgive the slight 
for the sake of the cadence. It is not intended to suggest 
that Mr. Belloc is inferior to the other 45 millions of us. That 
would be absurd. No one would recognize its absurdity 
more readily than Mr. Belloc, for among his many transcen- 
dent qualities humility is not conspicuous. " 


* Others abide our question ....” 


Opinions may well differ as to whether his pen-poriraits of . 
politicians or of literary figures are the better. I prefer the latter, 
His sketches of George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Bernard Shaw 
and Rudyard Kipling are among his very best. My own favourite 
is the first. Iam alover of Meredith myself and am happy to find 
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that I am in excellent company. Gardiner’s chief glory is these 
pen-portraits. He stands supreme inthis chosen field of his. 


As an Essayist 


Gardiner has another title also to distinction. Under the 
pen-name of “ Alpha of the Plough” he wrote a series of essays 
in the well known London weekly, the Star. These are now 
available in book-form as Leaves in the Wind, Many Furrows, 
Pebbles on the Shore, and one or two others. His style in these 
is bewitching. If, as an editor, he is not in the same street with 
Massingham, as an essayist he is not, to be perfectly candid, in 
the same class as Robert Lynd and J. B. Priestley. It was 
he, however, who helped Lynd (** Y. Y." of the New Statesman) 
on to his present position. He was among the first to discern 
Lynd's genius and, having done so, appointed him as the Literary 
Editor of the Daily News. Though, as I have noted, he is not, 
аз an essayist, of the same calibre as Lynd he occupies a unique 
position nonetheless. As C. E. Montague observed, ‘‘ A range of 
mountains may not be the Alps, and yet have a career." Second- 
class essayists, like “А. С. G. ", have also a special niche in the 
temple of fame. Let us give them our meed of praise and pass on. 


His Style 


I have remarked that “А. С. б. "s" style is bewitching. 
Simplicity is its keynote. It is not easy to write a simple style, 
as some imagine, an insipid style. There is an ornament that 
Pertains to simplicity, and there is a simplicity that is at the same 
time scholarly. Gardiner's simplicity was of this nature. If we 
would cultivate this kind of writing, we should exercise a wise 
economy in words: there should.be a self-restraint in language, 
what Walter Peter called “the beauty of a frugal closeness of 
style." That Walter Peter himself did not practise what he 
preached is beside the point. Gardiner, for his part, observed 
all these rules. One is never pulled up by a slipshod phrase or a 
slovenly sentence. In addition, he wasa master of epigram and 
of quotation. His love of literature shines through every line 
that he ever wrote. Like the maiden in the fairy story he could 
not open his mouth without pearls (of literature ) dropping 
out of it. с 


Such was Gardiner. This “ appreciation” of mine of him 
is by way of being an affectionate memorial—albeit belated. I got 
much from him: itis only in the fitness of things that I should 
endeavour to repay, however inadequately, those manifold services. 
May his name shine forever as a sort of beacon to guide the 


footsteps of aspiring journalists ! 
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SRI NARAYANA GURU 
His Contemporary Relevance 
Dr. K. SREENIVASAN 


Philosophers seek to interpret the world, but what is needed 
is to change it. So observed one of modern time’s outstanding 
philosophers, Karl Marx. He sponsored a dialectical materialism 
and preached scientific socialism as the panacea for society’s ills. 
For over a century Communism held sway as the Creed Triumphant. 
But now it seems its claim to midwife change is belied by actual 
experience. Life as well as its problems have turned more bafllingly 
complex. Fresh efforts are called for to sort them out. Today 
fundamentalism, both of the Right and the Left, is rampant.- The 
little man is its helpless victim in the chess game of tyranny versus 
tyranny. And prolonged too far, it may leadto the decimation of 
the specles. 


Any search today for the silver linings ahead must take into 
account such gloomy prognostications. True, the prospect is bleak, 
though not without hope. Happily there is an increasing awareness 
of the fix we are in. Unfortunately this manifests mostly as 
spurious spiritualism. There is a fast multiplying fraternity of 
god-men, creeds and revivalist groups, ranging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, the graph ebbing to the lowest with Bhagwan 
Rajneesh. There seems to exist a hardly credible claim that 
the East holds the key; its ancient wisdom is the talisman to 
rejuvenate the race. The saffron-robed Hindu Sanyasin gets a lot 
of clientele in the affluent West. Of late the Krishna Conscious- 
ness cult has made much leeway. 


It is in such a confusing scenario that the world sees — and 
hears of — Sri Narayana Guru. Missions have been set up in his 
name, Globe-trotting sanyasins are active proselytizing people to 


E 


Sri Narayana Guru's 130th birthday is August 30, 1986 
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his creed. The emphasis is on annotating the Guru’s writings. 
Many such exercises in futility bring to mind the Evangelicals who 
contended on the authority of the Bible about the number of angels 
who could stand on the head of a pin. Cacophonic strains 
about the magnificence of the Guru Word is what it whittles down 
to. This process of peeling the onion of his philosophy goes on 
apace. No attempt is, however, afoot to understand it in its 
proper milieu and learn its applied lessons as motivation for 
purposeful action. 


In retrospect, Sri Narayana Guru looms larger in the context 
of social change and transformation than in the abstract realm 
of philosophy. Не founded the Sri Narayana Dharma Paripalana 
Yogam (SNDP ), the society for the propagation of the Law 
that he formulated. Under its aegis, there arose а climate for 
socio-political realignment and spiritual and cultural osmosis. For 
long past, Kerala, his native region, was a stagnant fen of caste 
prejudices, untouchability, unapproachability and the like. 
Consequently Swami Vivekananda called it a mad house. Through 
the Guru's teachings as well as ministry, forces of social change, 
egalitarianism, religious tolerance, economic growth, universal 
brotherhood, etc., were unleashed. People of Kerala, owing 
allegiance to diverse creeds and of different social strata, lent 
their ears to his message. In no mean measure did it help 
Keralites to be in the vanguard of the nation. Through the ballot 
box they performed unprecedented feats like voting Communists 
into power as well as out of it! 


The great modern Malayalam poet, Kumaran Asan, was one 
of Guru's most celebrated disciples. In more sense than one the 
poetis his handiwork. In a perspicuous assessment of his mentor 
entitled Guru", Asan remarks that among sanyasins the like 
of him are few: he was equally a householder, coming to grips 
with the pressing problems of mundane existence ; 


“To do good to others 
Gloriously did he sacrifice life and grace 
Nay even his soul's hard-won bliss. " 


The first half of the Guru's life was a protracted quest. He 
learned at the feet of reputed scholars and apprenticed himself 
to hermits. He studied and cogitated. Along with Sanskrit texts, 
he also pored over Tamil Saivite philosophy. As a mendicant, 
he wandered from place to place, mixing with the salt of the earth 
and sharing in their weal and woe. It was a long period of hiber- 
nation, of penance, austerities, observation of life and uncommitted 


participation in its flux and flow. These variegated exercises of 
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the body, mind and the intellect won him finally enlightenment. 
Then he returned to his early haunts. At Aruvippuram, south of 
Trivandrum, on the banks of the Neyyar river, he found a con- 
genial spot, with lush green forest and tranquil surroundings. 
Close by was a sparsely-populated village with its industrious 
humble folk. He chose it as the focal point of his world-ennobling 


ministry. 


What enthused him in his new field of action is what he learned 
in his days of mendicancy. That was wisdom distilled from the 
heritage of the race. He was profoundly learned in the Hindu 
scriptures. He also managed to study the essence of Islam and 
Christianity. His distinction was, however, to correlate their 
quintessential wisdom with the spirit of the age. To evolve a 
Dharma which will electrify the benumbed souls steeped in folly 
and superstition was his self-chosen mission. Sri Sankara had, 
by his intellectual agility, elevated Advaita concept to undisputed 
pre-eminence. Non-dualism conceives of the ultimate identification 
of the Jeevatma with the Paramatma. Truly a sublime and excep- 
tional state of union! Narayana Guru also accepted Advaita. But 
he bestowed more thought on the Atma or Self. Its full-blown 
eflorescence admits of two vital possibilities. One is the perfection 
of the individual Self. The other is the impact this perfection is 
capable of causing in others, in society at large, and finally lead 
to the blissfulness of life in its myriad forms. This is, in short, 
the social potency of the Self, or in other words the social implica- 
tion of an individual's being and becoming. There is a basic 
dichotomy in the Hindu approach to life. It is the calculated 
attempt to keep spiritual and material goals apart. The priestly 
class devised as well as perpetrated it with a view to facilitating 
economic exploitation. Narayana Guru bridged this gap. By holding 
aloft the twin capabilities of the Self, he illustrated the com- 
plementary nature of man's individual and social urges. Thus, 
he evolved a composite philosophy. It is quite In tune with the 
scientific and humanistic sensibilities of modern man. 


The Guru’s philosophy, for purposes of identification, may 
be termed Atma Darsanam. The Vedas teach Atma Vidya or 
Brahma Vidya. The Six Darsanas apprehend the subject from 
different angles. Thus, in Hindu metaphysics, the basic concern is 
with the Self. But as philosophy got more and more systematised 
through the Srutis, the Self was relegated to the background, its 
relatedness was denied, and its commitment to here and now was 
overlooked. Instead a fictitious surrogate, viz. Moksha, was 
catapulted to prominence. Advaita marks the triumph of this world 
denial, Narayana Guru retrieved the Self to its preeminence. To 
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him Self is the core idea ; it is the truly palpable reality and hence 
the crown and fulcrum of the moral state. By doing so he 
refurbished the concept of the personal God and bestowed a new 
dimension to Bhakti. 


Atmopadesasatakam ( One Hundred Verses of Self-Instruction ), 
Guru’s long philosophical poem, ably elucidates his Atmadarsanam. 
It is written in the cryptic form of aphorisms, reminiscent of the 
Tamil classic, Tirukkural. The Guru has here purposely chosen 
the mother-tongue to make it accessible to the common reader. 
The companion poem, Darsanamala (Garland of Vision) is in 
Sanskrit and covers the same ground from a different angle. The 
two together form his philosophic edifice. His other writings are 
mostly hymns of occasional nature. They are basically devotional 
effusions. Atmopadesasatakam is a quintessential piece; it expounds 
the Truth as he apprehended it. Knowledge is central to this explora- 
tion of the Self. Knowledge, the one who knows, the material 
world he apprehends—all these are animated by a single unitive 
core, to which adoration and obedience are due. It is through 
knowledge that genuine Bhakti engenders. ~That alone makes the 
apprehension of the Absolute possible. The creative and committed 
phase of knowledge and self-awareness emerges when the Self is 
cognisant of other selves. Werses 23 and 24 extol the Good 
Samaritan. 


For others’ sake the kindly man 

Day and night does strive unstintingly; 
Stoop’d low the niggard undertakes 
Frustratious toil for his own sake! 


What we here know as this man or that 
Manifest in this world as Self’s basic form: 
Whatev'r one does for self-happiness 

To others’ happiness should conduce. 


The last two lines touch the crux of the problem. The Guru 
isolates an elemental fact, viz., the reality of the Self. Though 
.a small fragment of.the Universal Soul, we have to nurture it 
and help bloom in all its glory, to be worthy of its fountain 
source. This emphasis on the Self is bold, fundamental and 
pragmatic. Тһе Self’s wholeness as well as health is the sine qua 


non of the worthy life. Sans Self, nothing has existence : there is 


no joy or sorrow, no universe, not even God. Here the true Vedic 


spirit revives itself. Verily, the Guru leads us back to the roots, ` 
to the sacred source and orlgin of all reality, viz., to the uncircum- ` 


scribed Self. Its sensory powers provide a local habitation and a 


name to all phenomena. 
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Here it is worthwhile to compare the rider “‘to others 
happiness should conduce "' with the Biblical exhortation to “ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself " — а. desideratum difficult to fulfil- 
Christianity, perhaps, equates the individual with society. Com- 
munism onthe other hand atrophies the Self for the sake of the 
larger group. Both overlook Self’s crucial role. Narayana Guru's 
philosophy strikes the mean: it correlates the claims of both the 
individual and society. It is, perhaps, the best approach. 


The seeker and seer of Atmopadesasatakam is only one side of 
the coin. On the obverse is the doer. The latter half of his life 
is exclusively devoted to action. The Karmayoga begins after the 
Jnana Yoga. The Pratishta or consecration of the temple at 
Aruvippuram is the turning point. It is, perhaps, his most seminal 
act. But for it, his achievement thus far would have been conven- 
tional as well as pedestrian, characteristic of an ordinary sanyasin. 
A non-Brahmin, a so-called untouchable, consecrating the Siva- 
lingam was a bold, revolutionary deed. This premeditated challenge 
to priestly privilege produced far-reaching consequences. This 
sacrilegious act was performed in 1888 and the century that followed 
witnessed a social transformation. The phallus was installed 
according to Vedic rites. An improvised temple rose over it. The 
Guru caused the following message to be displayd prominently 
beside it 


“This is the model abode 
where all abide in brotherliness 
Sans rifts of caste nor religious strife. "' 


The crowning years that ensued were exclusively set apart for 
building such oases of harmony and brotherhood in Kerala and 
neighbouring Tamil Nadu. He built several temples and caused 
many existing ones to be remodelled. Demonic deities were 
Superseded by humane ones. In one temple the mirror was 
the Pratishta. In another a lighted lamp was installed. At Sivagiri, 
Varkala, his headquarters, he built a temple to Saraswati, the 
Goddess of Learning. Adjacent to these places of worship, he 
caused Schools and reading-rooms to be organised. One of his 
Inspiring messages is this: ** Be free thro' education, gain strength 
by united action and thrive via industry.” Indeed his world view 
was distilled into such telling exhortations. Thusis his philosophy 
encapsuled. The true Advaitic creed of the Guru is this: “ Опе 
species, one religion and one God for man. " As a great humanist he 
proclaimed : ** Whatever be one's religion, the end is to ennoble” : 


“To help neighbourhood to thrive, the wise man strives hard. ` 


Such messages enthused the masses and made them strive for 
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bettering themselves. The Guru’s was a non-violent, persuasive 
mode of action. He fought untouchability and casteism. Не en- 
couraged job-oriented education and the revival of village in- 
dustries. He preached economic discipline and warned against 
wasteful expenditure. In many of these, the Guru was anticipating 
Mahatma Gandhi. And through such diverse deeds he was 
putting into practice the philosophy of ‘ Atmopadesasatakam. ’ 
Thus, the philosopher not only interprets but also changes life. 


The current trend is unfortunately to praise his words and to 
ignore his deeds. It is like chasing the shadow while neglecting the 
substance. ‘The need is to study the totality of his legacy. His 
philosophy is the prelude to the solemn drama of his world- 
ennobling deeds. Не isan untiring exponent of the Self with its 
possibilities. Through knowledge, be free he exhorted. He con- 
ceives of leadership in terms of the enfranchised Self, from which 
benediction passes on to all around. Progress to him is the 
ability of man to husband -his scarce resources in an equitable 
manner. These are exactly the concepts thrown up by modern 
Indian renaissance. Among the leading lights of our nation’s 
rebirth, the Guru’s place is betwixt- Vivekananda and Gandhi; 
In him is manifest the blending of spiritualism wirh enlightened 
materialism, a co-existence of Dharma of the orient with the’ 
science and humanism of the occident. Sri Narayana Guru’ is the 
exponent of a New Humanism which is capable of leading man 
out of the labyrynth in which he is unwittingly trapped. It is 
an effective substitute to communism, the God that failed, which, 
alas, for a while gave us false hopes. 
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THE THARWAD* 
(A Story ) 


К. M. PANIKKAR, м. A. ( Oxon) Bar-at-Law 
(Translated by the Author from Malayalam) 


Now since her youngest daughter, Sarada, was duly married 
to a young university graduate with good prospects of getting a 
Suitable Government job, Kalyani Amma was quite agreeable to 
the suggestion of her other children that the family property 
Should be partitioned. Of course, that would mean the break-up 
of their old Tharwad; but she had got accustomed to that idea 
through the unending discussion of her children about the matter. 
The law had provided that, as long as the common mother was 
living, partition could not be legally enforced but could come 
only with her consent. But why should she not consent ? She 
only wanted her children’s happiness. All her three girls were 


married, and her only son bad a post somewhere in North India. 


If the partition would give them greater freedom, let them by 
all means, have it. 


Kalyani Amma prided herself on being broadminded. Besides, 
she thought, as all her children had in any case left her, they 


might as well have their share of the property. Their husbands 


were after all not very well off. The husband of the eldest girl, 
Nalini, was a lawyer in the neighbouring town and his income was 
precarious. The second daughter Lila was married to one of 


* Till about 15 years ago (1920), the Nayar community followed 


the Marumakkathayam ( Mother-line descent ) Law. Under this 8 
system, all men and women descended from a common ances- - 
tress in the female line, lived in a Tharwad, which was an # 


impartible joint family. Loyalty to the Tharwad, above all 
other things, was the characteristic of the Nayar community. 
' Fifteen years ago, the law was changed in Travancore and 
Cochin. The Tharwad became partible and the matriarchal 
System ceased to exist. - 
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the younger members of a reputedly rich family but their affairs 
seemed to be none too prosperous. Sarada's young man had not 
got a job, so the share of each would mean something to them. 
They had twenty acres of paddy fields and a number of plots 
covered with cocoanut trees. Let them have it while she was 
living instead of quarrelling about it when she was dead. 


Kalyani Amma was agreeable to every suggestion except to 
one, and that was that her own share should be allotted among 
the children in her lifetime, ‘‘I will decide in due course, " she 
said. “* Perhaps I would like to leave it to the orphanage. After 
all, I am one of its founders." Though the children did not 
quite appreciate it, they made no objection, knowing the keen 
interest the old lady took in the work of the orphanage. But she 
equally vehemently resisted the suggestion of the Secretary of 
the orphanage that her share of the property {may be given over 
to them, and that she might receive for her life an annuity and 
the use of the house. That would also save her all the bother 
of management. 


* Oh, no,” she said firmly, ** only too often have I seen what 
that means. Once the property belongs to the orphanage, why 
should my voice count? Now you come to me because you know 
that my subscription depends upon my pleasure. "' 


* But, my good lady," said the Secretary, ‘‘ please take over 
the management also. You will now be alone. It will provide 
you with some work." 


" Yes, I will think about all that," was her only reply. 


The partition took place without any further argument and the 
old lady kept the house and the property adjoining it as her share. 
* Now, mother, ” said the eldest, who was also the mother's favourite 
‘why do you not come to stay with us? Why do you want to 
stay in this big house, all by yourself ? We can easily accommodate 
you, and if you are living in the town, you can sce a lot of new 
things." The second daughter would also have liked to invite 
her, but she was living in her husband's family house along with 
numerous relations. Butshealso was not to be outdone. ''We 
are going to have a new house built near here, ’’ she said, “ Mother, 
you must then take up residence with us. After all, we belong 
to this village.” 


Kalyani Amma knew that her children were genuinely fond 
of her and were really earnest in their requests. She also realised 
that, as she had her own money, these importunities were not 
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entirely disinterested. Seeing the rivalry between the children, 
she said, ** Well, the question does not arise just now. Till Sarada’s 
husband finds an appointment, and she is able to set up her own 
house, she will stay with me. Besides, she is only a child, though 
she dees not think so." 


With this they had to be content. Sarada and her mother 
lived together, but both of them knew that this was only a 
temporary arrangement. Sarada was naturally looking forward 
to her life in town, when her husband got the promised appoint- 
ment. That would not take long to come, and, as days passed 
by, her life at home scemed to her to be dull and uninteresting. 
Besides, as her share of the property now belonged to her, she 
was financially not dependent on her mother as _hithertofore- 
Gradually she began showing signs of impatience, which in time 
grew into bickerings. 


Kalyani Amma also realised with some surprise that with the 
partition of property a bond had snapped, though she could not 
make out what it was. She did not feel the same exclusive interest 
in her children. A great portion of her money she devoted to 
the work of the orphanage, and she became angry once or twice 
when Sarada told her that her children had greater claims on her 
money than the orphanage. 


When the news of the appointment of Sarada’s husband toa 
junior post in the capital was received, the girl was beside herself 
with joy. 


“Oh! mother, he has got the post. Now I shall be able to 
live with him in the town. Ihope you will come to stay with 
us often. ^ 


“Yes, my child. I hope you will be happy there. ” 


The happy news spread all over the village and everyone 
came to congratualate the mother and the daughter. The mother, 
though she kept up a brave show, was extremely unhappy. It 
was only then that she began to realise what the partition of the 
property meant. While she was the matriarch and the property 
was undivided, even her married children, though living away» 
always looked upon her house as their home. Though living apart, 
she knew that mentally each one belonged there. She was the 
head of the family. On one excuse or another, they were always 
visiting her Now it was different She knew that they loved 
her as much as before: but something, she did not know what, 
had gone, 
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It is not the same world, she thought. * How can they be so 
different! In my time, the Tharwad was everything; the idea of 
going away from the mother and the Tharwad, except for short 
periods, would have shocked the most advanced among us. But 
now, the Tharwad has ceased to have any significance. It might 
as well be a rented house. And the mother!" She was lost in 
thought trying to understand something which eluded her. Her 
thoughts wandered to the days when she was young and life 
was so different. There were so many people in the house— 
grandmothers, mothers, young girls, children and the uncle at 
whose word every one trembled. When the other branches ofthe 
family demanded partition over 20 years ago, how the old man 
who was then Karnavan flew into a rage and said, '' You want 
to partition this family which is one of the oldest and richest in the 
land and held in such high esteem ! " But they did not heed his 
words. Whata time it was then! Everyday like a festival: but 
_ now, even her own children were leaving her. 


Among those who visited the house to congratulate Sarada was 
the Secretary of the orphanage. She realised what the old lady 
was feeling and quietly said, “ Well, why do you not come and 
take up the management ? You аге one of the committee. You 
won't be like a paid manager." The old lady only laughed and 
said, “I have had sufficient work in bringing up my own children. 
What I want is a peaceful old age. I will stav for sometime with 
my eldest daughter. I know she can't afford to keep proper 
servants and there are little ones growing up. I shall be happy 
there. ’* Nothing further was said. 


Before Sarada left, intimation came that the first birthday of 
Nalini’s boy was falling on the following Monday and that the 
parents were most anxious to have the old lady and Saraca with 
them. Kalyani Amma's orthodoxy had so far prevented her from 
going into towns where the strict rules of caste and pollution 
could not be observed. Besides, till Sarada's marriage she had 
always had much to do in the house. Even now she was in two 
minds about going, but Sarada pressed her and she finally agreed. 


Nalini and her husband received them with genuine affection. 
They were given the best room in the house and the mother was 
treated with all the respect which she used to receive in her own 
house. Kalyani Атта had also taken with her plenty of sweet- 
meats anda special gold ornament for her grandchild. The old 
grandmother’s heart went out to the little one and in the course of 
afew hours they became great friends. In the evening, Nalini 


А i her mother's future residence, · ** Well 
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mother, when Sarada goes, you will be alone. Why not come to 
us? You see, you will have every convenience here. Besides, 
you have the little one to keep you amused. ” 


“Yes, but what will your husband say?” 


“Kuttan’s father* is as keen as I am. He says we shall be 
keeping company with each other and it will give him more time 
to work. ” 


“Allright, my dear, if that is how both of you feel, I shall 
think about it when Sarada goes away." 


In fact Kalyani Amma herself was getting worried about 
loneliness in her old age. When she saw her little grandchild, 
all the old memories of her own early motherhood came back to 
her and her heart began to melt. She saw something which, in 
the circumstances under which she herself was brought up, would 
have given her work, joy and interest—the care of her grand- 
children. That would have been her primary duty, and in that 
work she would have had her fulfilment. But the new system 
bad given the children to the mother, instead of to the grand- 
mother. While she was prepared to adjust herself almost to 
anything, from this her mind revolted It was this feeling that 
made her agree cautiously to stay with Nalini. 


The next day was the celebration. The grandmother was greatly 
excited. She insisted on bathing the baby and decking him up 
with new clothes and jewels. Then cautiously she approached 
her daughter and suggested that she also should accompany the 
child for worship to the temple —in fact, that the grandmother was 
the person most suitable for the job. 


"But," said Nalini, “his father does not like the child to | 
be taken to the temple, He says that the money spent in offering | 
only goes to the Brahmins. '' | 

This time, the old lady was shocked. “What! No offerings 
even! Have you ever heard! Even now, on your birthday the 
offering is regularly sent to the temple. I see to it myself; and 
now, on the very first birthday!” 


The old lady could not contain herself and began to weep. 
“ Please, mother, " said Nalini, ‘‘ What can I do? It is Kuttan's 
father's wish. " 


“But is he not your child?” said the grandmother. “Is 
he not of our family? He can put into practice all these new- 
fangled ideas in his own mother's house. " 


| * Anexpression denoting "husband," which is used in Malabar. 
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“But, mother, how can you say such a thing? You know 
the old law is changed. The child now does not belong to our 
Tharwad. It belongs to him. The husband and wife belong to 
one family now; not, as before, to two families. "' 


This explanation only caused greater pain to the old lady. 
* You mean to say that your son, my daughter's son, does not 
belong to my family but to his father’s! It is immoral, it is un- 
natural. How can you conceive so ridiculous an idea and say 
it, of all people, to me? Не belongs to my Tharwad, as you do.” 


* Yes, mother, 1 did, before the partition took place. Now 
there is no Tharwad. It is Kuttan's father and me that make 
the family. That is the law." 


Nalini thought that it was best to leave her mother for some- 
time and she went, taking the child with her, to look after the 
preparations for the party. With some effort the old lady composed 
herself, but the shock was too much for her. What, her Tharwad, 
one of the most famous in the country. had ceased to exist when 
she herself had given birth to three girls. That could not be, 
Her Tharwad was still in the village, though the girls may disown 
it. This led her on to other thoughts. ‘So, she is inviting me 
to stay in his house! Not in her own, or mine! She wants me 
to hang on his words and look upon him as I would on the men 
of my family, to wait on him at meals and perhaps to wash his 
plates. Not when there is life in this body." 


When the party took place in the evening, the old lady had 
a slight fever and was confined to bed. But she could not resist 
the temptation to look at the gathering. Like all functions in 
town, it was a mixed gathering containing Hindus of all castes, 
Muslims and Christians and, from their conversation, Kalyani 
Amma could easily see that people who by strict Hindu custom are 
not permitted to enter the house, much less share food with them, 
were sitting and partaking refreshments without distinction. The 
old lady thought to herself, *' Nalini was certainly right. This is 
not and cannot be my house, where such forbidden and unnatural 
things аге permitted ; also she has ceased to belong to me It is 
better that God takes me away before 1 have to see other things. ” 


That evening she pretended that she had a headache and would 
bodeac The real reason, which neither Nalini nor her husband 
guessed, was her firm belief that by eating with prohibited people, 
the household had lost caste. Late before Ear bed, when 
Nalini came to enquire, her mother opened the conversation 
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without preliminaries. *' Nalini, I want to go back tomorrow. My 
house may not be your Tharwad now, but it is still mine and I 
want to die theie, as all my people have done before me. " 


“ But why, mother, you are not going to die and only this 
morning you agreed to stay on with us.” 


Her mother was firm. ‘‘ No use talking about this, my child. 
I want to go home, that is all.” 


She сате back to her old family house and, within a few days, 
Sarada left with her husband. The old lady blessed her, but 
made no further comments. Alonein the large house, with only 
one servant, she lived like a ghost, hugging the memory of an 
age now past beyond recall. То her that house was more than a 
house : it was a temple of her ancestors. Daily she used to go from 
room to room, remembering that in this, so and so was born; in that, 
so and so died. She seemed to hear the laughter of children running 
about in the courtyard and of women quarrelling in the kitchen 
as they will when many live together She lived with her memories 
and with men апа women created out of dreams, but never once 
did she complain of her life. She was happy in the feeling that 
the spirit of the Tharwad lived in her and would die only with 
her. She lost all outside interest: the orphanage committee did 
not see her, though the subscription was regularly paid. She 
received news that Sarada was about to become a mother. Strange, 
the news did not move her; nor did she invite her to come to the 
Tharwad for her childbirth, as was always the strict rule. ** Well, 
she belongs to him, not to this Tharwad; that is the law, " she 
thought. 


It was not long after that she fell ill. She was certain that 
she was not going to live. The will to live had left her. News 
was duly sent to the children, including the son who was in North 
India. All of them arrived in due time and surrounded her bed, 
ministering to her last needs. But did she speak to them? She 
looked at them, but seemed to speak to others who were dead 
long ago. Once she addressed her grandmother, another time 
some relation at whose death-bed she had attended. Addressing 
Nalini, she spoke lovingly to her own mother. Neither the daughters 
who were standing on one side, nor the son who was standing 
on the other, could understand this. They thought that she was 
in delirium; but there was a beatific smile on her face and her 
last words were: “© Please have me carried to the eastern room 
where I was born and where my mother died." There was she 
taken and in all happiness she departed. 

—Reprinted from Triveni, Sept.—Oct, 1935. 
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It Grows Like a Tree 
UMANATH BHATTACHARYA 


[f the tree is left to wither away 
The flower, too, would fade and die. 
The petals will fall one by one 

Like tears dribbling from the eye. 
That is why I say 

Be not mindless of this delicate plant 
Fill your water-can, 

And with your own hand 

Shower on it tenderly ; 

For love is a sensitive thing 

And grows like a tree 

Hankering for the requital. 


Love isn't (something etherial 

Needs it nurture in a passionate heart. 
Platonic love! O! It's something nothing 

A fantastic dream of an immature visionary 
What use running after the shadow illusive. 
Thats beyond one's grasp ? 


Affection is fed with affection, 
Deny it, and it will die of starvation. 


I aver again 
No devotee am I of the formless. 
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( BOAT STORY ) 
SRI TYAGARAJA 


Transiated by 
Prof. William J. Jackson 
Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(Continued: from the previous number) 
SONG 1 
Adorning themselves adorably 
they set out with Sri Krishna; 
Delighting in life’s finer things, 
with such pleasing and charming 
figures and features, these cowherd ladies 
whose bodies were like jewels, 
went in such a beautiful way: 


As one was giggling, sashaying and swaying 
Another was fastening blossoms to her tresses; 
As one was combing her long flowing hair 
Another was gleefully teasing Krishna. 

Decking themselves out prettily 

they set out with Sri Krishna. 


One made the bold claim: “ He is my dear husband!" 
Another was lacing up her blouse; 
One said: “Pm the one who's suitable for him. " 
Another was joyfully embracing His feet. >> 

Adorning themselves adorably 

they set out along with Sri Krishna. 


One became drunk — bewildered by love 
Another all of a sudden kissed Krishna; 
One told Him: ‘‘Come here beside те!” Another, 
Desirous, offered Him folded betel leaves, with bliss 
Adorning themselyes adorably, 
they went along with Sri Krishna. 
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There was one who fetched and flung perfumes 
One was murmuring ‘‘ Hari! Lord Hari!” 
Another one pressed Him to her bosom 
Yet another’s upper cloth slid off, 
And she entreated him with joy 

Happily decorating themselves 

they went along with Sri Krishna. 


One whispered “O my lotus-eyed Love!" 
Another called to Him with winks and blinkings 
“O соте, come!” requested another ; 
And one lady said: “ Неа іѕ friend of Tyagaraja.’ 
Adorning themselves adorably 
they all went along with Sri Krishna. 


, 


After that, those jewels of cowherd girls 

Having become divinely inspired by the Great Happiness 
Of being with Krishna were on their way. 

To the Yamuna river bank, doing just as they pleascd 
If you should ask how they were coming along... 


The ladies were playing amusing games 

And describing very nicely what they saw 

As they went along: the splendid Yamuna river 

With shining black clouds above, 

With clusters of red lotuses on the water's 

Surface, with the buzzing of black bumblebees, 

With flocks of female swans, and with trees 

Full of flowers swaying back and forth in the breeze 


Then the pearls of cowherd girls 

One after the other, with their feelings over- 
flowing, tried to describe the river goddess Yamuna 
If you ask in what manner they spoke... 


SONG2 


“То and behold the river goddess Yamuna O sisters! 
With joy feast your gaze on her beauty - 
What a glorious vision! 


The buzzing of the bumblebees inside the lotuses of red — 
Their sweet humming is so pleasant ! Look, O sisters, sec 
The river goddess Yamuna, what charming joyful beauty! 


! 

w white do those sand dunes appear! — | 
Whit the body of the stream 1s dark blue like a sappige 
Look, O sisters, at the Yamuna, what beauty, joyfully see 
i | = Е 
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The little waves glide as if made of bright diamonds 
See the stairway of diamonds where wavelets swirl! Ladies ! 
The goddess Yamuna enchanting, with happiness, see ! 


Osee here how she shimmers and dazzles 
The great goddess now resounding with wild geese! 
Look at her, ladies, Yamuna, О such beauty, happily see! 


O pretty maidens, the branches of vines in the bowers 
Are bowing, dripping honey, bending 

with luscious date-fruits ! 

Come see, O ladies, the divine Yamuna 

Ah, such beauty, so pleasing to see! 


Her groves are rich with ripened fruit, with clusters - 

Of nectary grapes, and pairs of green parrots play therein ! 
See, O sisters, the lady Yamuna, 

her magnificence, blissful to see! 


With this kind and that kind of blossoms drifting down 
Making our poor minds dizzy and lovesick 

See her, O sisters, Yamuna Devi, 

What beauty, a joy to behold ! 


The black cuckoos are singing, the love-god is flinging 
Flower-darts — O behold, dear ladies, this goddess Yamuna! 
How the cool Malayan breeze now for sure 

Will touch and enchant Lord Krishna ! Lo and behold the Lady 
Yamuna, О sisters, what a lovely vision to see. 


O moon-faced ladies, look, enjov, listen to the song 
Of our friend, Tyagaraja ...Ѕее her О sisters, Yamuna Devi 
O what beauty to soak in joyfully ! " 


Then those pearls of cowherd girls, 

In sweet ecstasy from the moment they caught sight 
Of the Yamuna river, when they beheld a silver boat, 
Studded all over with the nine precious gems... 

If you should wonder what they said... 


Those girls with hands as soft as leaves 

On seeing the shining white-silvery boat 
Afloat there on the black Yamuna river 
Conceived the idea (and murmured 

Among themselves) of sporting on the water. 


Speaking one with the other they hatched a plan 
Of joining with Krishna in the boat 
And if you ask the way they were thinking 
Of having this love play... 
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* He's a boy!" * Not only that — He is a prince, 

The son of a great king, wearing golden ornaments! 
With someone like that, we should not do such a thing!" 
Thus were they reckoning among themselves. 


SONG 3 


“ All of us ladies, joining together, 
Let us play and plead with Hari!” 


* With Krishna looking on, let's enjoy some play 
On the water— this is a perfect day!" 

* We ladies, getting together, will play 

Pleading with Sri Hari!" 


**Leaving the lotus-eyed one can we be happy? 

Will we be able to bring the boat back to the bank?” 
“All of us ladies joining together 

Let's have some fun and ask Krishna to come." 


* He is a prince wearing jewelry 

Made of the nine precious gems Ladies let's do 
Get together, we'll enjoy ourselves, 

Begging Him to come too." 


* But my dear, He is a very small boy — 

Surely He will become quite frightened — 

I don't know, little mother! *'*Yes let's all 

Get together, girls, we'll play in joy 

And pray to the boy Hari, to come along as well." 


* Someone might tattletale to His mama! 
She’ll make our heads hang in humiliation.” 
* Come now ladies, altogether we'll play 
Entreating Hari, come, little maidens ! "* 


“This affair will become the cause of gossip 

If our sports should ever be known." 

* Maidens we'll amuse ourselves, joining together 
We'll play, and pray entreating the Lord.” 


«О girls, if you go on like this, worrying | | 
And prattling, I’m afraid the whole day will pass." 
* So girls, let's get together 

Let's pray and praise Lord Hari." 


“Enough! Come on! This way! Shove off! 
Ah, into the water, little mother!” 
* Ladies, joining together, we'll play 

And request Krishna to come along. " 
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“But the friend of Tyagaraja won't listen 
To the chattering of a bunch of women!” 
“Ladies, let’s get together, and enjoy ourselve 
And entreat Sri Krishna to come as well." 


When the gopis have spoken thus, then 
Sri Krishna, knowing their hearts, begins 
Tospeak: if you ask what He says, its this: 


“О girls adorned with blooms, never is it proper 
For ladies without a man to display much boldness. " 


“ When ladies are enjoying themselves in a happy mood 
It is very wrong then to be a desirous man!" (they say) 


"A show of force in loving merriment is not good, 
Isit— ever; happiness cannot be found 

That way, not even in a dream!” 

"Without so much as a speck of fear 

You engage the women of other people in talk 
O Krishna, and You gleefully speak crazy words! 


"It is your utmost safety in this regard 
Which I am concerned with and am promising 
In this display —that is what 

Ive been talking about!"' (he says) 


“You're just a small boy, this boat is so heavy! 
O moon-faced child have you the might to move it?" 


“Without me can even a straw stir? From time 
Immemorial the Vedas and Sastras 

Have been announcing this—have you not heard? 
To govern and protect creatures in the manner 

Of Lord Hari, I am the sole cow-keeper 

Of the thousand cows 

I shall guard and govern well, please 

Hear my words and understand, dear ladies. ” 


Having heard Lord Krishna speak, the gems of gopis 
Speak: if you ask how... 


“Ts it not well known in the world 

We cannot treat you like a mere child 

Thus you should not be taken, O moon-bright face 
Just for some fun, Krishna, will you 

Make our friends and aquaintances laugh at us?” 
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Looking at the gopis who had spoken without belief 
In Him in that way there, the Supreme Being 
Krishna speaks. If you wonder what he says 


* Al] my words are true. I amthe Pilot. 

Without me it will never be proper 

To play in boats in the river by yourselves. 

It would be an eternal disgrace. You are ladies — 
You're the weaker sex. Is this something women 
Are able to do ? Who would ever advise this deed 
For ladies? " Thus Krishna spoke with the ladie: 


The gopis having heard that speech 
Criticize the faults which they find present 
In Krishna. If you ask how — 


SONG 4 


* How can we fully believe you, Krishna ? 
Why all this verbal tussle ? 


Naughtily hiding our clothes that time— 
Isn't that harassing us? 

When we were bathing didn't you pester us ? 
Why should we fall for your silly stories 
And why go on with this argument ? 


Asking full-grown ladies to come to you 


With the excuse of putting the mark on their foreheads 


Did you or did you not 

Pinch their bimba fruit lips ? 

Ohow can we be taken in by you, Krishna ? 
And why go on and on in disagreement ? 


And once before when you were gobbling butter 
Didn't you smear it all over the faces 

Of some blossoming maidens ? So 

How can we really trust you, Krishna ? 

What's the use of all this talk ? 


Coming disguised as a sister-in-law you untied 

My petticoat and then you ran away; didn't you? 
So can we put our faith in you, Krishna ? 

Why all this blithering botherment ? 


‘Got you!’ we said one time when we caught you 
But when we went to tell on you we found you 


Up against your mother's breast. 
So how can we take you at your word, Krishna ? 


АП this arguing is absurd, isn't it? 
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When the wives of the sacrificers, burning with love 
Of you, prayed, vou simply took up your flute 
And played — so how are we supposed to trust you 
Krishna, and why go on and endlessly argue? 


Another day you had us offer rice to you 

Instead of to Indra— didn't it rain for days on end? 
So Krishna how cam we rely on you 

And why so much debate ?: 


Haven't you said that the words of the Lord 
Adored by Tyagaraja will never lead astray? 
Well, how can we be expected to listen to you 
And why should we continue to argue?" 


Having heard the words which put blame 
Spoken by the jewels of milkmaidens 

Sri Krishna the Lord, just to make them realize 
His capability, spoke; if you ask in what way... 


“This is just a river, isn't it; 

An ocean is not seen — well, doesn't Madhava 
Cause people, gods and titans 

To cross the ocean of existence, O pearls?” 
Looking at the gopis, he furthermore says: 


SONG S 


* Tsk! all the different things you've said about me! 
Tsk! without really knowing — O sisters 
You show no mercy to me! 


Once upon a time when Mount Mandara sank 
Didn't I, as tortoise, bear it on my back? 

And when the king of elephants was attacked 
Didn't I show pity (and now it this my thanks)? 
My, what you've said so smartly about me 
Without really knowing, tsk tsk! 

O sisters, you show me no mercy! 


Fearless Somakasura hid in the waters — I slew 

That demon so the Vedas would be rescued; 

Did I not put down the upraised conceit 

Of the snake in Kalinda pool with just my bare feet ? 
All kinds of things you've jabbered about me 

Where is your pity for me, little sisters? 
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When my guru's son by a crocodile was kidnapped 
Did I not retrieve the boy and hand him back? 
Have you never heard of the valour 

Of the friend of Tyagaraja ? 

And yet all that nonsense you've prattled 

Of me? Tsk! without really knowing 

O sisters, you do me wrong, showing me no mercy!" 
Having heard the words spoken by Lord Krishna 


The gems of gopis, becoming full of great courage 
Were speaking in this way: 


* The words of the progenitor of the mind-born love-god 
Are truth to the mind," said those lovelies who 

Had gotten rid of fear. Putting Krishna in the mind 
And hitching their hiked-up sari-skirts securely 

They were soon on their way. 


( To be continued ) 
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Malgonkar’s Meditation on History : 
“The Devil's Wind “ 


Dr. М. RAJAGOPALACHARY 


The personality of Nana Saheb and his role in the Sepoy 
Revolt of /1857 have been variously treated by the British and 
the Indian writers both in history and fiction. In general the 
British point of view as instanced by Pattle’s book projects Nana 
as a criminal “who achieved an immortality of infamy by his 
perfidy and cruelty at Cawnpore ".! Largely as a corrective to 
this, Edward Thompson, R. C Majumdar and Surendranath Sen 
have established that there isno dependable evidence to fix the 
responsibility of the genocide in the Sepoy Revolt upon Nana 
Saheb. 


Manohar Malgonkar’s novel The Devil’s Wind (1972) sets out 
to put history in correct perspective and assess Nana’s role. There 
is in it an attempt at creative integration of history and art 
while taking “по liberties with verifiable facts or even with 
probabilities." In an interview, Malgonkar says: 


All history of India is written from the British view. Nana 
Saheb, the leading figure of the Mutiny, has historically been 
treated as a villain. In my book I treat him as a human 
being. I write of him as neither a patriot nor villain but as 
a rather mixed-up human being, like most of us are. 2 


Malgonkar’s concern is with what makes Nana human, a com- 
pound of good and bad. He does not shrink to turn the history 
of Sepoy Revolt inside out and to reflect on Nana’s role in it, 
Malgonkar works with his imaginative insight into the established 
historical material for the “ clarification of his (Nana’s) motives” 
and his point of view. 3 He has broadened our understanding 
of the Sepoy Revolt from a novelist’s perspective, probing the 
protagonist’s psyche which, of course, lies beyond the historian’s 
domain. The novel is “ a meditation on history” and it succeeds 
as a historical novel by being “a stimulus to the imaginative 
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and critical faculties and an education in human sympathies’’.4 
Commenting on the limitations of the novel, Prof. Amur remarks: 


The Indo-British encounter of which Nana’s story is a 
part is no longer a matter of vital concern for Indians and 
Nana has hardly the kind of meaningful symbolism in the 
context of contemporary life as Camus’ Caligula, for example, 
has. This perhaps is the central weakness of Malgonkar’s 
book. 

Though the symbolic aspect of the novel is weak, Prof. Amur’s 
equation of Nana with Caligula appears to be rather strained 
and far-fetched. The novel, nevertheless, acquires great significance 
as the psychological story of an individual. The interest of the 
novel lies in the portrayal of Nana’s intense quest for fulfilment 
which he sought in the values of friendship, patriotism and love. 
Malgonkar shows that Nana has given evidence of a guarded and 
honest approach to the problems involving the destiny of his 
country and his British friends. Nana does not want the innocent 
to be killed gratuitously. Hesends word to the Wheelers before 
his attack on the Entrenchment. During his attacks, violence erupts 
without his knowledge or involvement. Nana continues his struggle 
for the freedom of his motherland even after his repeated defeats. 
Ultimately after his retreat to Nepal he seeks fulfilment in the 
love of Eliza, a British girl whom he had earlier saved from 
violence. 
II 


Nana is a victim of the deliberate distortion of historical 
facts. His ‘‘ instinctive squeamishness at the shedding of blood ” and 
* brahmanical humanitarianism " were of no consequence to the 
British. The British have connected him with the crude barbarities 
of the Bibighar and Satichaura incidents and deliberately made 
him up into “а monster of ferocity. " Nana explains: 


Our revolt had thrown up a surfeit of British heroes but 
no villains to balance them against, and they needed villainy 
of the requisite magnitude to serve as a backdrop for heroism. 
How hollow would Havelock’s victories seem if I, Nana 
Saheb, had not been their principal objective! 


So the British have magnified the horrors and invented a few, 
compelling the servants to testify to the cooked-up story. They 
have made Nana into a monster. Malgonkar simply uncovers the 
hidden historical facts for the real Nana to emerge in the course 
of his novel. 

Nana regards the obligations of friendship as important as 
those of patriotism and racial loyalty. He had a large number 
of friends among the British, and he did not wish them to be made 
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into scapegoats for all the wrongs committed by the East India 
Company. He is deeply human and would not allow the innocent 
men, women and children to become helpless victims of war. 
That is why he decides to escort the British families to Bithoor 
on the request of his collector-friend Hillersdon. He tries to keep 
Kanpur unaífected by the Revolt out of compassion for the 
innocent. He believes that he would be ‘‘the mediator and the 
negotiator " and “ go down in history as the man who had tempered 
a Revolt, who had helped his own people to achieve freedom from 
foreign conquerors with only the minimum bloodletting.” One 
cannot doubt his patriotism for all his affinity with the British 
officials in India. It is tragic that Nana who found the meaning 
of life in human values should be linked up with the ghastly 
happenings in the Revolt and damned as an assassin. 

Nana's act of sending word to Wheeler before his attack on 
him was prompted by his sense of friendship. It cannot be treason, 
Nana explains: 

I sent him word because I had promised to do so, and I 
shall never admit that my love for his daughter had anything 
to do with it. Somehow it seemed important that the gesture 
be тайе...// was my last concession to a friendship I truly 
valued. (Italics mine ) 

But Nana's genuine intention to save the innocent men and women 
turns into an incredibly foolish act as more sepoys and innocent 
people fell victims to “ mob fury and other grotesque drives of 
war hysteria.” Nana feels sick of the inhuman impulses of his 
followers when they starve the two hundred and fifty people of 
Entrenchment. 

Out of compassion, Nana assures the victims a safe passage 
to Allahabad. He arranges for the manufacture of boats. The 
Britishers agree for exodus. Many people gathered at Satichaura 
Ghat to witness the scene of ruler departing. Everything was 
going on smoothly. But suddenly there was a pandemonium. 
Bullets cracked and the screams rent the air. There was a genocide 
and no one including Tantya and others knew who started it 
Having learnt the news, Nana sends messengers to stop the killings 
in vain. By the time he reached the spot, it was too late. Only 
170 half-dead men and women were left who were removed to 
Bibighar. Nana feels intense agony at the unforeseen horror and 
is profoundly apologetic. 

Iam sorry, I said to them, but without uttering a sound. 
This is not how I wanted it to end. Forgive me, I am sorry; 
Sorry, sorry. I have not saved your lives. I have compromis- 
ed, borrowed a little time for some, perhaps served a few, 
I don’t know. I am sorry. 
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The Bibighar genccide is another with which Nana is wrongly 
connected. When Nana was camping in Maharajapur preparing 
for a battle, all the hundred and seventy white women and children 
held captives at Bibighar were killed. The killing was suspected 
to have been done by butchers under the directive of Hussainy 
Begum whose daughter was buint alive by the Britishers in 
Daryaganj. Altbough Nana was not connected with any of these 
massacres, he was conscientious enough to feel concerned about 
Satichaura and Bibigher incidents. He regrets: 


Satichaura and Bibighar are monuments to our brutality. 
“Look and be ashamed,’’ the world will forever admonish 
us. “This is what you have done; this is what you аге 
capable of." So long as the sun and the moon go round, 
our noses will be rubbed in their dregs. 


But Nana points to the truth that these incidents were only a 
measure in retaliation to the “ calculated savagery " of the newly- 
arrived British column headed by Neill and Renaud. The British 
column had committed notorious barbarities among the Indian 
villagers just to instil fear by violence. Their cruelty was so shock- 
ing that people spoke of the whole villages and townships raped, 
not of single woman Referring to the destruction of Lucknow, 


Nana comments: 


What the British did to Lucknow cannot be balanced 
against a hundred Satichauras, cannot be washed by banning 
all mention of it from history books, cannot be atoned for by 
a hundred- years of the most unblemished administration. It 
was as though every single soldier was wreaking a personal 
vendetta against the men, women, and children of the city, 
and even against its bricks and mortar; the orgy of killing, 
rape, and vandalism did not abate for weeks. 


The historians have, however, ignored it while magnifying whatever 
Indians did. 


. Although no inquiry could prove that Nana was present 
anywhere near Bibighar when the tragedy occurred, inscriptions 
were laid by the side of the well and the Entrenchment affixing : 
the responsibility. of massacres. oo him, ''the rebel Nana” and . 
* his followers." In the last of the book, Malgonkar very. 
imaginatively makes Nana present his argument. Nana makes it : 
clear that neither he nor his followers had anything to do with 
the shameful butchery of women and children. He argues that 
if he is held responsible for the massacres, Queen Victoria should 
be accused of all the atrocities committed by the British in her 
name. He is sorry that the British officers like Hodson and 
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Fredric Cooper responsible for indiscriminate shooting and 
butchery have been’ made heroes. He does not justify the 
genocide by the Indian soldiers and condemns their action as a 
monument to brutality, 


After liberating Kanpur on 27 June 1857, Nana loses battles 
with the British at Fattepur and Kanpur. Even after his false 
Jal-Samadhi, he again assumes the stature of “the command of an 
army of five thousand strong. " Once he could also capture the city 
of Kanpur for a week forcing General Wyndham to withdraw into 
his new Entreachment. When his hit-and-run tactics fail, Nana 
retreats to Nepal where he buys thirteen months of free life with 
his precious Naulakha necklace. 


Nana's unflinching commitment to the cause of his country 
is evident in an ope letter he wrote to Queen Victoria. 

“АП I want you to understand is that I ат nota 
murderer,” I wrote, “but at the same time you have no 
enemy more determined than myself. So long as I live, I shall 
fight. ( Ytalics mine) 


Nana, feels helpless at the news of Tantya Topi's execution and 
the death of Balarao. With his ambitions wrecked, he could ulti- 
mately find his fulfilment in the loving company of his beloved 
Eliza whom he had earlier saved from the torture of Nizam Ali 
and his wife. He counts his experience with her richer and more 
satisfying than his past experience as “(һе master of the Wada 
at Bithoor or as the Emperor's shortlived Peshwa. 


Eliza and I were like some symbolic couple, like Rama 
and Sita during their exile, finding total fulfilment in one 
another апа hankering for nothing which we could not find 
in our own surroundings. 

This was not for long. Не begins to feel restless at the thought of 
his native country. He is moved by the sight of his motherland 
when he returns from Nepal. 

This was my land. My mind would forever be chained to 


- it, my spirit haunt it everlastingly. Wherever I might go, I 
would never get away from Kanpur. 


Nana thus emerges as a man who has fought his enemy and yet 
sought fulfilment in the values of freedom, friendship and love. 


lI. 


Asnani believes that the novel is * in no case an objective 
and dispassionate study of history, nor does it bring to the 
reader's knowledge any new and significant facts ”.5 Though 
Malgonkar reveals the Indian point of view in defending Nana 
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from the attacks of the British historians, one cannot say that 
it is not dispassionate. Malgonkar points to the horrors com- 
mitted by both — Indians and the British. He brings out the 
virtues and lapses of Nana Saheb. Best has rightly said that Nana 
is neither **a hero nor an anti-hero, he is the kind of ambiguous 
charac'er that Malgonkar delights in" 6 Malgonkar presents the 
argument of Мапа аѕ Nana would have written it himself in a 
cogent way and thus fortifies what is historically true. 


Asnani also refers to what he calls historical distortions 
in the novel and finds fault with Malgonkar’s method. Prof, 
Amur on the contrary describes The Devil's Wind as ** more history 
than novel". But one should remember that the novel is not all 
history. Malgonkar makes use of his inventive imagination only 
where suflicient historical evidence is not available. He cannot 
be indicted for historical inaccuracy since fiction rounds off 
facts, no matter how firmly the author has anchored himself in 
the historic base. 

The Devils Wind could be contrasted with John Master's 
Nightrunners of Bengal. 7 Masters in his novel depicts the various 
events of the Sepoy Revolt in general from the British point of 
view. But Malgonkar deals with the life of Nana Saheb in 
particular against the backdrop of the events of the Sepoy Revolt 
evidently from the Indian point of view. Не is understandably not 
very much pleased with the way Masters has seen * the rebellion 
asthough it were a mutiny ". 9 But in fairness it should,however, 
be recorded that in the aspects of story-telling and characterisation, 
both of them compel admiration. 
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Significance of Sound and Silence in Keats 
Р. LAXMI NARAYAN 


The poetry of Keats embodies a deep undercurrent of sound 
and silence. They alternate in a rhythmic and recurring pattern 
of images. Keats conceives sound and silence as eternal polarities 
interacting constantly for a greater integration. His creative 
process is a continual vertical movement caught between the 
dialectics of life and life beyond. These mighty opposites find 
their ultimate fusion in a higher harmony. The paradox between 
transience and permanence is most aesthetically resolved. Beauty 
as the enduring idea behind all process and appearance has been 
propounded in a timeless art of virile imagery. 


The sequential progression of the images of sound and 
silence creates a deep symbolic significance. The intense vibra- 
tion of life is at once overtaken by a vast stretch of silence. 
Sound signifies the jolly bustle of life, while silence symbolizes 
its tragic transience into the unknown. The abundance of life 
is followed by a deep sense of void. Keats’ poetry abounds 
in references to dance, song and music juxtaposed with deep dark 
nights, silent bowers, soundless wilderness. Thus his entire poetic 
process is from sound to silence; from existence to extinction or 
from time to the timeless ; 


Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth, 
O for a beaker full of the warm South 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
with beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 


The phrase * fade away ' assumes a deeper connotation. There 
isan intense desire to evolve from fragmentation of being to 
fullness of becoming. An urge to grow into a greater awareness 
and fade away into a soundless melody. This is to dematerialize 
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himself from corporal concreteness to dimensionless abstraction. 
The fleshy frame or the entire solidity of body fading away into 
ethereal nothingness. The sound of existence finding its way 
into a fuller freedom of silence Expansion of consciousness beyond 
experience. Transcending the temporal confines and reaching 
out into a greater enlargement. A step out into the infinity. Sound 
blossoming into a song of silence. 


Keats’ passionate involvement in the richness and variety of 
life is followed by a sudden sense of repulsion. This love-hate 
ambivalence is the keynote of Keatsian poetics. -There is a 
continual and constant movement of sound flowing into silence. 
Song, dance and wine are not self-sufficient. They merge into а 
greater reality. Fading away into dim forest of silence is their 
ultimate finality. The poet’s acceptance of life is provisional and 
he chooses to stay at the world of sense-gratification for a shorter 
spell. There is a relentless pull towards a higher experience. 
An inevitable drift towards a totality. Keats’ contract with life 
is conditional. He cannot afford to remain too long where 
" Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes". The poet is painfully 
alive to the fleeting sense of beauty and deeply desires the silence 
of a total forgetfulness Thus sound anu Silence are the metaphoric 
equivalents of an irreversible process of existence and evanescence 
He conceives silence as the unknown, the intimation of the 
immortality and his aspiration is for “the unheard, unravished, 
unwearied ”’, : 


The song of the Nightingale is the enthralling melody of sound. 
It captivates him totally. His entire being is inv уе in it and 
yet ironically he wishes t» go beyond the song, 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 

In such an ecstasy! 


Keats refers to the ‘‘ passing. night”? and the starry sky. The 
song of the nightingale pierces through the deep night and spreads 
far into the open space of the sky. Sound and silence interpenetrate 
deeply. The silent night is vibrating with the sound. The starry 
sky is aglow with the song. The poet’s view of the world is 
enriched His sense of beauty is further deepened. Even death 
is very passionately wished for. 


Keats 15 obsessed with the ugly sound existence and craves 
for the melodious sound of the nightingale. Even such a thrilling 
and profound song fails to bind him to a world `of everyday 
existence. So he aspires for death a total silence. The song of 
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the bird induces a-death consciousness. Keats is torn between 
the extremes of sound and silence. Beyond sound there is silence. 
Silence flows in and pervades the sound. Thus sound and silence 
are in mutual opposition and harmony. 


It is a fundamental human fallacy to perceive division in 
time. But Keats' conception of time is total. The whole silence 
of the past flows iato the present. The present into the unknown 
and unending future. 

Already with thee; tender is the night 

And haply the queen-Moon is on her throne 

Clustered around by all her starry Fays. 


Keats’ sense of sound and silence assumes a profound 
Significance in his ode “ On a Grecian Urn”. The Urn represents 
the eloquence of silence. The whole bustle of bygone Greek life 
comes alive in rich imagery of sound. The contrast between past 
and present is brought out in vivid images of sound and silence: 


Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 


Bride is the symbol of sensual pleasures and celebration, The 
wedding ceremony and the whole merry-making of the past event 
melts away into the “© quietness”? of the present. The Urn is the 
child of silence but it unleashes a whole lot of emotional bustle 
in the eyes of the beholder. 

Keats is not content with the drab existential monotony. 
He ventures into the unknown and the unheard. He takes an 
adventurous plunge into the beyond and waits for a greater truth. 
There is an aching anticipation for a total reality. His sense of 
sound is not self-sufficient, he aspires for more than which is 
unheard, 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

Keats tries to transcend the time and tonal limitations. He 
moves away from sensual sound to the unbounded sound of spirit. 
There is a struggle to escape from human smallness and participate 
inan all-pervading melody of silence To go beyond sound and 
getlostin the vastness and immensity of silence. The piper on 
the Urn is singing unto eternity. Keats redeems art from the 
tyranny of time. Life does not admit of any permanence. The 
sensual song soon fades away. Butthere is an eternal-now in art. 
What Keats could not realise in life he achieves in art. Thus 
he is able to overcome the painful sense of impermanence, 
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Forlorn ; the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self; 


The toll of the bell disintegrates the dream. Keats is back 
to his “sole self ". The bell is a grim reminder of existential 
obligation. It measures life in terms of time. Now the poet is 
awakened to the realities of existence and alerted to the commit- 
ment to life. He is back from a mystic ecstasy to a hard fact 
existence. From timeless bliss of silence to mundane sound of 
everyday living. 


Keats is not a drop-out from this grim business of living. 
His problem is how to reconcile with transience that lies at the 
heart of existence and how to grow out of this agonising aware- 
ness of impermanence. His enquiry is on a higher frequency. He 
sets out to explore the possibilities for permanence. There are 
cross currents in the very stream of human life and there is a 
deep dichotomy in the very structure of existence. His basic 
concern is how to get out of this mutability and steal a raarch 
over this fleeting time. 


The interplay of sound and silence and their mutual follow- 
on creates the essential rhythm of life. It is neither a stylistic 
device nor a structural dialectic but a synthetic vision of 
life. Keats always tries to fall in step with the mighty flow of 
time and get the better of it. There is no meek submission 
to the avalanche of existence. On the contrary it is a brave 
escape into the unknown with a rich and surer sense of life. 
Thus there is a symphony of sound and silence. An intimate 
integration of the moment with the permanent. 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
Before and After Independence 


Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


Nationalism is a comparatively new concept, which has its 
origin in the Nation-States idea of Europe, more of them coming 
into existence after the First World War. It has now spread all 
over the world and forms the basis for the composition of the 
United Nations. 


At this stage in the political evolution of the world, the 
nation-state as a unit has come to stay —and nationalism is, 
therefore, uuderstandable —as an expression of loyalty to one's 
country or nation. Not that one should not have other loyalties 
like that to the region, to the district, the village, family and so 
on, But these are like concentric circles, where the smaller unit 
exists within the larger one—without one ever coming into conflict 
with the other. 


Nationalism is not a natural instinct, like hunger, thirst, love 
and fear, but an acquired sentiment —but not on that account 
unimportant for social cohesion, purposeful action and collective 
progress. Indian nationalism is comparatively recent in its origin. 
Its clearest institutional expression was in the rise and growth 
of the Indian National Congress, during the last hundred years. 


Mahatma Gandhi to Indira Gandhi 


Just as Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru dominated the 
course of Indian affairs for almost a generation during the period 
before Indian Independence, Pandit Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
did so for over a generation in the era after Independence. All 
the three of them had a vital role to play in aiding the process of 
national integration. 


Gandhi's leadership of the Congress, which was the main 
party, fighting for political Independence, lasted from 1920 to 
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1946, when the Interim Government was formed under the leader- 
ship of Nehru, who was India's first Prime Minister from 1947 
till his death in 1961. Indira Gandhi took over as Prime Minister 
(after Lal Bahadur Shastri’s death) early in 1966 and continued 
so till her assassination on 31 October 1984, with a gap of about 
three years or so during the Janata interregnum. Mrs. Gandhi 
did play an important part in the political life of free India, even 
during her father's lifetime, when she was President of the 
Congress Party in 1958-59. 


National integration was always uppermost in the minds of 
the three nation-builders, though differences in approach and 
emphasis were inevitable, in keeping with the changing pattern of 
Indian politics and the emergence of new challenges from time to 
time. The responses had to be correspondingly different, resulting 
in a shift in priorities, necessitated by the exigencies of a complex 
situation. 


The problem before Gandhi was one of creating, or streng- 
thening national consciousness, without which the Congress would 
not have had the momentum for the freedom struggle. Не 
tackled it in his own way by his repeated emphasis on two main 
points: 1. Harijan Uplift, by the removal of untouchability and 
other disabilities, based ou social discrimination, with a view to 
making the Hindu society healthier and stronger, and so fitter, for 
the freedom struggle; and 2. Communal Harmony, by which he 
particularly meant a closer understanding between the two major 
communities, viz, Hindus and Muslims, by the elimination of all 
the irritants between them, real and imagined... He often went out 
of his way to accommodate all the aspirations of the Muslims 
and redress their grievances against the Hindus, so far as it lay 
within his power or influence. 


How he identified himself completely with the  Khilafat 
Movement in 1920-21 to earn the goodwill of Muslim activists, 
or fundamentalists, as they might be calied nowadays, under the 
leadership of the Ali Brothers is well-known. How they, along 
with their co-religionist followers, cooled off towards the freedom 
struggle of the Congress under Gandhi is also equally well-known. 
What is not that well-known is the main reason for the collapse 
of the Khilafat Movement, which was unconnected with the 
machinations of British Imperialism, whose * Divide and Rule" 
policy was allegedly responsible for all our ills—political, social, 
cultural, etc. 


The Khilafat Movement had to collapse, for the simple reason 
that its bottom fell off and this happened because Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk, who came to power in Turkey, after tbe First World War 
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had no use for the Caliph, the spiritual and secular head of the 
Islamic establishment. Before the break of dawn one day, he 
ordered his men to put the young Caliph in a closed horse carriage 
and drove him out of the Turkish border from Istambul into 
Yugoslavia. Needless to add that he was divested of all his 
secular powers. 


Any way, Hindu-Muslim unity of the Gandhian dream, which 
was at the root of communal harmony, was not the same again; 
thereafter, especially after the emergence of Jinnah in his new 
Avatar ( manifestation ) as “ Quaid-e-Azam " (very different from 
the “ Muslim Gokhale " and ** Messenger of Hindu-Muslim unity” 
as he was earlier called ), with his call for carving out a new 
homeland. Jinnah knew where it hurt Congress and Gandhi most. 


It is worth remembering that the old Gandhi, who never 
said “ die" in politics, died in the upheavals of 1946-47, well 
before he was killed by Godse in January 1948. “‘ Division cf 
India over my dead body, " declared Gandhi. fí.ivision of India 
came first, and his dead body followed, a little later. It was a 
sad example of the futility of good intentions and noble impulses. 
It is an irony of fate that both these categories lie scattered on 
the path to hell in politics. Gandhi might have been a latter- 
day apostle of peace on earth and goodwill among men—but in 
the attempt to achieve his immediate objectives, he was a magniti- 
cent failure. It was a measure of our failure as well. 


Let us forget him now, in this context at least, and turn 
to Nehru, his great disciple. Of whom the master said, ** And 
I know this, that when I am gone, he will speak my language. " 


Problems Before Nehru 


May be, he would. And in the event, he did. But the problems 
faced by Nehru were very different. For one thing, the British 
rulers were no longer there, to serve asthe alibi for all our ills 
and failures, including disunity. For another, the factors for unity 
and disunity were also different ; it was not the Hindu-Muslim 
problem that demanded attention any longer, not to the same 
extent, at any rate. They were in the shape of regional parochialism 
and linguistic fanaticism, accentuated by economic imbalance 
and rationalised by the need for a cultural identity, which in turn 
was reinforced by emotive symbols drawn from a plausible, though 
partly dubious, sub-national or quasi-national mythology. 


Luckily for Nehru, the socio-political-cultural malaise, posing 
a threat to national integration, was in its incipient stage; in his 
time. Moreover, the momentum towards this feeling of unity 
originating from the pre-Independence days, had not quite Spend 
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itself out. Added to this was the imposing stature of Nehru 
himself, gigantic, larger than life, which served as a guarantee 
against the fissiparous tendencies to be encouraged by local-level 
politicians in his own party. Few of them had the guts to follow 
their own parochial inclinations, counter to the guidelines laid 
down by the national leadership. 


In this connection, when the limelight of public attention 
is on Nehru, the hero as a patriot and politician, the work of hls 
colleague, Sardar Patel, the first Home Minister of Free India, 
is likely to be ignored or at least overshadowed 


A Bismarckian type of character, Sardar Patel did more for 
the unity of India in general and the integration of the States 
in particular than any other Indian, dead or alive. It was lucky 
for Nehru to have had him as his right-hand man. 


Lessons of History 


When we begin to think of Nehru's contribution to natlonal 
integration, we can hardly afford to forget the fact that he had 
thought deeply about its antecedents and implications. Nor did 
he do so by instinct, intuition or inner voice, as his master, the 
Mahatma did, but by a process of ratiocination, drawing his own 
lessons from the study of history, of India in particular and of 
the world in general. Ina broad and general way, as a gentleman 
historian, as distinct from a professional, he evolved his own 
theories, as could be seen in his ** Discovery of India". 


One of them was related to the continuity of Indian culture. 
He saw in it a synthesis of varied cultures, representing the principle 
of ** Unity in Diversity’? He symbolised it in his own life, drawing 
upon the best elements of the different cultures — Indian and 
European, Hindu and Muslim, Buddhist and Christian, not to 
speak of the agnostic. Some of his best friends were Muslim, 
and he had no reservations at all in his response to the minorities— 
religious, cultural, linguistic, etc. 

He had in him the intellectual makings of a citizen of the 
world, who was by force of circumstances, tied down to national 
limits. His lofty idealism shone through his famous “ Tryst with 
Destiny " address on the eve of Indian Independence. 


His dreams, he said, are for India, but they are also for the 


world, for all the nations and peoples are too closely knit together 
today for any one of them to imagine that it can live apart. 


Linguistic States and Regional Pulls 


After the heady euphoria of new-found freedom had subsided, 
Nehru had soon to deal with the growing demand for linguistic 
States. For the origin of which concept, the Congress had itself 
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to thank. It was projected as early as 1915 as a legitimate aspira- 
tion for asserting varieties of sub-national identity; and also to 
embarrass the British bureaucracy, Тї was one of the main points 
recurring in the Congress election manifesto. The Mahatma, 
in his own way, added fuel to the fire of regional feelings, un- 
willingly though, by his sustained campaign against the English 
language and English education (though the only language he 
could handle with a high degree of facility and precision was 
English ), which were a cementing force among the educated classes. 
In the modern period, English served the same purpose as a medium 
of communication for the educated elite as Persian did in the 
Muhammadan or middle period and as Sanskrit did in the ancient 
or Hindu period, and as Latin did in medieval Europe. 


The demand for linguistic States and even for ethno-centric 
“Stans” and ** Khands”’ began to grow strident. Nehru’s frequent 
re-statement cf the imperatives of national integration and the 
interests of administrative convenience could not quite stem this 
tide. This was so in the case of Andhra, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, among other States. His well-meant proposals for reclassi- 
fication of linguistic States into broader zones (Pradesh) and 
treating metropolitan, cosmopolitan cities as centrally-administer- 
ed units didn't find favour with regional politicians with a vested 
interest in the crv for division into smaller and smaller States, not 
for administrative convenience or other general advantage, but for 
personal and party self-aggrandisement. When the demagogues took 
over, populist slogans replaced rational arguments and the reign of 
reason and commonsense, suchas it was, came to an end. 


As one deeply committed to the ideal of national integration, 
Nehru realised the value of English as link language, along with 
Hindi, but he could not always hold his own, against the Hindi 
fanatics on the one hand and the regional language fanatics on 
the other. His assurance, on the continuance of English, as long 
as the non-Hindi people wanted it, remains a sort of half-way 
house, in the absence of its inclusion in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution, along with Sanskrit and other languages Spoken, 
by much fewer people than English. 


Language-formulas 


The three-language formula in schools, proposed by Nehru, 
covering the Regional language, National language (Hindi) and 
International language (English) was meant as an effective instru- 
ment for exposing the youth to the influence of the forces of 
national integration. But in the hands of hardened political 
operators of the parochial brand, especially of the north, this 
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formula, otherwise unexceptionable, is perverted beyond recognition 
so as to be indistinguishable from a blatant one-language formula 
Similar is the so-called two-language formula elsewhere, high- 
sounding professions notwithstanding. 


Luckily for us, higher education now happens to be a con- 
current subject, and it has not been possible fo obliterate the 
wholesome effect of Nehru’s efforts at strengthening the forces 
of national integration. 

In following up the concept of a secular State to its logical 
conclusion by enforcing a common civil code, Nehru did not 
show adequate courage of conviction or firmness of action. The 
result was that the religious minorities, especially Muslims, manage 
to enjoy advantages and immunities unavailable to the majority 
community, which was always a drummer boy for Nehru. 


After all is said and done, it must, however, be recognised 
that Nehru did have a national vision that helped to create a 
national ethos, which, by and large, holds till today in one form 
or the other. 


Indira Gandhi’s Realpolitik 

From Pandit Nehru to Indira Gandhi, it could be seen as a 
change from the romance of high idealism to the hard reality of 
realpolitik. This could be an attempt at oversimplification. But 
it is not without a solid element of truth She had to do what 
any political leader in her position was expected to do. 


Centrifugal forces began to assert themselves under the initi- 
ative of a new generation of politicians, not long after Indira 
Gandhi's rise to power, as could be seen in the outcome of the 
general elections in 1967. Apart from political instability in some 
States, there were threats of separatism from others. There were 
serious challenges from the DMK hardliners at one end and the 


Akali Extremists at the other. 


While Indira Gandhi's commitment to the ideal of national 
integration was genuine, the scope for implementing it in all its 
pristine, philosophic purity was getting more and more limited. 
She had, therefore, to draw heavily on her wits and utilise her 
talent for accommodation and manipulation. In the process, she 
had at times had to compromise the true interests of national 
integration at the altar of political expediency, in the sheer 
struggle for survival. When she regained her political strength, 
she, of course, got back her personal elan as well. Speaking of 
*Indianness", which defies exact definition, she said to a 
Convention of Academicians in 1976 that “it is something 
that holds us together and which has held this country together 
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for thousands of years." She was, however, always aware of the 
dangers to this concept from narrowness of feelings—whether it 
be communalism or casteism or any other. 


Concept of Unity 


“The concept of unity is not new," she observed, ‘‘ The 
other day, we had the Prime Minister of Nepal with us and I 
found that he had made four journeys to all the dams ( sacred 
homes )—east, west, north and south—and at each place, whether 
itis Pashupatinath in Kathmandu or the temple of Kanyakumari, 
they had certain regulations. In Pashupatinath, they always had 
priests from Mysore, now Karnataka. ln some other places, in 
Badrinath, í tbink they have priests from Kerala, and so on. Now 
all this was thought out with this idea of keeping people moving 
from one place to another and not feeling that anybody who is 
an Indian is an alien, but we have gone beyond that. We, in India, 
have taken people frcm outside our shores and made them 
Indians. ” 


But, what about Indians being made to feel like foreigners 
or at least second-class citizens in some of the more parochial states? 


That she talked less eloquently, but acted more firmly than 
her father was in keeping with her pragmatic character. To the 
Khalistan extremists, who challenged the power of the Centre and 
posed a threat to the integrity of India, she gave a long rope, not 
knowing that they would be rcady for the worst, even to hang 
themselves with it. ** The Operation Blue Star”, the action in the 
Golden Temple, was a measure of her own preparedness to pay 
any price for protecting the cause of national integration. in 
the event, in her death, mourned all over the world, she had served 
the cause more elfectively than she ever did or could in her life. 


Mr. Rajiv Gandhi is heir to a rich, but difficult, legacy. His 
hands are now strengthened to act more boldly than his mother, 
who tended to hesitate and temporise in her last days and her 
grandfather who would afford to philosophise when the time 
was for action and more action to complete the process of 
national integration. 
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Rejuvenating Zest of Life 
K. V. ADVANI 


. Immature strain of life mars, 

. Youtb's spirit of gaiety and verve; 
The rejuvenating zest of life leads, 
To paradisal and roseate curve. 


The soft grcen tendrils waft health, 
But not so the yellow leaves; 
Autumn heat does the withering, 
But spring awakens rejuvenescence. 


It is easy to be trigger happy, 

To feed mind's rose-red passion ; 

But deep urges for saner values, 

Can trigger inwardly rejuvenating experience. 


Beyond serenity of meditation cushions, 

And healing verve of therapies, 

Reality's face is stern as marble; 

Man needs heroic stuff and not florid draperies. 


By transcending life's inconscient ways, 

We attain mellowness, sweet and ripe; 

In life's surging flux and drive, 

We have to orchestrate values, supremely wise. 


Man himself is the question mark, 

Creating masks and enigmas; 

It is the rejuvenating re-conditioning, 

Of sub-conscious mind that eliminates traumas. 
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Vavilla Venkateswara Sastrulu: 
Scholar-Publisher* 


Р. RAJESWARA RAO 


Few publishers are scholars while they select and highlight 
scholarly works. Distinguished authors languish like a diamond 
in the dung heap for want of a suitable publisher. If the publisher 
is a scholar, he can exercise better discrimination. Publishers 
not owning a press are handicapped. Vavilla family in Andhra 
Pradesh secured a page in history as a premier publishing house 
owning a press. 


Dravidas well-versed in Vedas, hailing from the region watered 
by the sacred Kaveri, migrated to Andhra area between thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and initially settled in Puduru of Nellore 
District, Kakaraparru of West Godavari District, Peruru of East 
Godavari District and Dimili of old Visakhapatnam District of 
Andhra Pradesh. They freely mingled and fully identified themselves 
with the sons of the soil in language, culture, customs, dress, food 
and manners. Very soon, they became pioneers and treod-setters 
in every walk of life. They constituted our brain trust. 


It is interesting to recall that Avadhanam Papiah, right-hand 
man of East India Company, Chadalavada Sitarama Sastry, author 
of “Pedda Bala Siksha "—the only text-book for pial schools, 
Vedam Venkataraya Sastry, noted savant, Mahamahopadhyaya Tata 
Subbaraya Sastry, versatile scholar, Adibhatla Narayana Das, 
Harikatha exponent, Kavyakaatha -Vasishta Ganapati Muni, the 
seer, Chilakamarti Lakshmi Narasimham, dramatist and humorist, 


*The birth centenary of Vavilla Venkateswara Sastrulu is to be 


celebrated shortly at Madras. Mr Alladi Venkatesan, Advocate, 
Madras.2!, has taken the lead, 
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Chellapilla Venkata Sastry, well-known poet, Alladi Krishnaswamy, 
eminent advocate and jurist, Mamidipudi Venkatarangaiya, educa- 
tionist, and last but not the least Srirangam Srinivasa Rao, the 
revolutionary poet, belonged to this community. The list is 
illustrative and not exhaustive. 


Vavilla family, hailing from Nellore District, symbolised the 
traditions of this community and inaugurated renaissance. Rama- 
swamy Sastrulu, well-versed in Telugu and Sanskrit, established a 
press called Hindu Bhasha Sanjeevini as early as in 1869. Later, 
he started other presses known as ‘‘ Saraswati Nilayam ” and “ Adi 
Saraswati Nilayam, ” Ву the time he passed away in 1891, he 
published fifty standard works in Telugu and Sanskrit. 


His only son Venkateswara Sastrulu, born in 1884, besides being 
a scholar in Telugu, studied English too. He was catholic in his 
interests and cosmopolitan in his outlook. Не took over the 
family concern and renamed it as ‘‘ Vavilla Press ", which played 
a historic role. It was bracketed with Gita Pracharini Press of 
Gorakhpur and Choukamba Press of Varanasi. Proof-reading in 
this press was flawless and perfect. He successfully handled 
publication of books in Royal, Demy and Crown sizes. He was 
the first to get the books beautifully bound in calico with title in 
gilt letters on the cover, which we now choose to call by a fashion- 
able French name ‘ De Lux’ edition. 


The Vavilla Press published mostly sacerdotal literature, 
classics, epics, puranas and commentaries, particularly on 
*‘Prasthanatrayam. " What was more, they published Sanskrit 
books in Telugu script, to enable even laymen to understand and 
appreciate the lore of Sanskrit. This publishing house can be 
compared to Macmillan and Longmans of England. By the time 
Venkateswara Sastrulu passed away, about 900 titles, including 
anthologies in Telugu, Sanskrit, Tamil and English were published. 
What was more, every book had a valuable introduction from the 
pen of a well-known scholar. He helped a number of indigent 
writers by publishing their works freely. 


Though orthodox in his way of life, he was an ardent nationa- 
list and a devoted disciple of Lokamanya Tilak, believing in 
responsive co-operation. He was deeply moved by the Vandemataram 
agitation, consequent on partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, 
and published a Telugu translation of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's 
novel “Anand Math", in which the patriotic song ““Vandemataram” 
was embedded. He repeatedly rendered financial assistance to 
S. Satyamurty and Andhra Kesari Prakasam. 


He established “ Trilinga "—a Telugu Weekly—in 1916 with 
Akkiraju Umakantam, well-known scholar, as editor, to propagate 
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constructive nationalism and this journal celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in 1941 at a colourful function. Не also conducted ап 
English journal “ Federated India ", first as a weekly and afterwards 
as a monthly from 1927 with K. Vyasa Rao as Editor. I had the 
privilege of being a contributor to it in mid-thirties, while I was 
at Patna. It survived to celebrate Silver Jubilee in 1952. He 
published a Tamil monthly for children called ** Balavinodini” 
with the collaboration of the well-known Tamil poet Subramania 
Bharati. He enjoyed the privilege of friendship of great editors 
like С. Subrahmanya Iyer and C. Y Chintamani A commemora- 
tive volume was pre:ented to him by his friends and admirers 
on the eve of his Shastipoorti. 


He combined ancient tradition with modern temper donning 
purely white dhoti, coat, turban and an upper cloth, reminding 
us of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He was neck-deep in public 
life. He was Chairman of theReception Committee for the Silver 
Jubilee Session of Andhra Maha Sabha in 1938, Dr. S. Radha. 
krishnan presiding, and pleaded for formation of Andhra Province 
with Madras as capital. 


He was respected by all the communities and was a member of 
the Pachchaiappa Trust Board for a quarter of a century. He was 
Honorary Magistrate for a similar period administering even-handed 
justice. He was associated with Madras Port Trust, Cosmopolitan 
Club, Masonic Lodge, Suguna Vilasa Sabba and Andhra Maha 
Sabha. He was one of the fonnders of Andhra Chamber of 
Commerce and was Chairman of Telugu Board of Examiners at 
Annamalai University. He was also a member of the Film Censor 
Board. Thus, the positions he held were a legion. 


He was a tower of strength to all good causes. He was intimate 
with S. Srinivasa Iyengar and Alagappa Chettiar. 


When he was in trouble, every one came to his rescue. Soon 
after prosecution was launched against him for publishing the 
works of the great poet Srinatha, portions of which were alleged 
to be obscene, there was uproar and an agitation led by Sir 
В. ЇЧ. Sarma, Raja of Pithapuram, Jayanti Ramayya and others. 
Ultimately, the prosecution had to be withdrawn. He published 
scholar's edition of “ Vatsayana’s Kama Sutras”? for private 
circulation among adults. 


Between 1931 and 1933, he published eighteen volumes of 
critical edition of ** Mahabharata " in Devanagari script and won 
the appreciation of the Royal Asiatic Society. His efforts can 
favourably be compared to those of Bhandarkar Research Institute 
at Pune. Pandits of Varanasi conferred on him the title of * Sastra 
Prachara Bhooshana. " He was an accomplished writer and poet 
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in his own right. For his yeoman services to Telugu and Sanskrit, 
he was invested with the distinction of “ Bhashoddharaka. ” 
Andhra University honoured him with the distinction of *''Kala- 
prapoorna " in 1955. 

But his domestic life was not happy. There was tempera- 
mental incompatibility between him and his afluent wife. They 
rarely lived together and had no children. He was down with 
paralysis in 1942 and remained in bed till he passed away in the 
summer of 1956 at the age of 67. But he left no valid will. The 
estate of Venkateswara Sastrulu became the subject-matter of a 
prolonged and futile litigation benefiting none. The activities of 
the publishing house came to a standstill. This is perhaps the 
fate of all good institutions. But Venkateswara Sastrulu secured 
a page in history as a publisher, nationalist and philanthropist. 


Brother and Sister 
ЈАМАМАМСНІ VENKATRAMIAH 


Like two tiny parrots from one parent nest 

Like two busy bees hovering round one lotus flower 

Like two blossoming eyes on a beaming face 

Like two bright flames in one silver plate 

And, 

Like a pair of goodly pearls ona red silken thread 

Like a pair of buds on the bough of a flowering tree 

And, Р 

Like the lighted surface апа the light emanating 
from the self same moon 

Like the delight and affection from a single love 


And indeed 
Like the untainted consciousness and theunmitig ated bliss 
that belong to one essence, 


Thus do I think in my mind, beholding the going about, 
in the foreyard of my house, two little children and 
their active pranks, in great joy of heart. 


(Rendered from Telugu by M. Visweswara Rao) 
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INDIA AND EMERSON 
Dr. RANGANATH NANDYAL 


“The East has ever been a romantic puzzle to the West, 
the home of adventures like those of Arabian Nights, the abode 
of magic, the land of heart’s desire, one to which even men 
of waning faith may turn for confirmation in the hope 
that after all the spiritual counts. 

—Dr.S Radhakrishnan 
[ Eastern Religions and Western Thought | 


The oriental-occidental cultural intercourse began in Graeco- 
Roman times. The humanism, the idealism and the spiritualism 
of the oriental philosophies have been attracting the attention 
of the catholic, the eclectic and the fertile minds of America 
for about two centuries. 


Shortly after the American Declaration of Independence, 
American ships, from the Indian ports like Calcutta and Bombay 
to the American ports like Salem and Boston, carried a great 
variety of Indian products: indigo, sugar, silk and cotton goods, 
and Indian classics translated into English by Sir William Jones, 
Sir Charles Wilkins, Horace Hayman Wilson, Henry Thomas, 
Colebrook, John Stevenson and others of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Thus the splendorous expression and the sonorous 
music of the Vedic hymns; the lofty, esoteric thought of the 
Upanishadic seers; the profound insights and unfathomable wisdom 
of the Manudharmasastra, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata ; 
the eclectic philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita— which appealed 
to the idealists and the materialists, the men of contemplation 
and the men of action alike—became accessible to the American 
intellectuals in the first quarter of nineteenth century. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ( 1803-1882 ) was one of those fortunate American 
intellectuals. 

п 

Emerson learnt through his special upbringing to be responsive 
and sensitive to all great thought irrespective of region or religion. 
He had an idealistic disposition and a speculative bent of mind. 


He possessed unflagging , optimism ,.and..,staugch, individualism. 


——— RR 
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These qualities enabled him to become the high priest of 
American Transcendentalism. “ То Emerson," says Frederick 
I. Carpenter, “ the word ‘ Asia’ had an emotional as well as ап 
intellectual meaning. ‘Asia’ was more than an Eastern Continent, 
and it was more than the literature produced by that continent. 
It was a symbol for the unknown for the other half of the world— 
for mystery and romance, and poetry and love, and religion ” 
To young Emerson, Oriental books were recommended by his 
aunt, Mary Moody Emerson. Though he -could not initially 
fathom the intricacies of Oriental thought for some years, later 
he found in it much material favourable to his own system of 
values and ideas. [t made his own thought very rich and universal. 
As a voracious reader, he read the following on Oriental thought: 
Robert Southey's The Curse of Kehama; Sir William  Jones's 
Hymn to Narayana, * The Ordinances of Manu and fragmentary 
translations of the Vedas and Upanishads found in his works; 
Sir Charles Wilkins’s The Bhagavad Gita; Horace Наутап Wilson's 
The Vishnu Purana; Henry Thomas Colebrook's Essays on the 
Vedas; Eugene Bonruouf's Bhagavat Purana and Rammohan Roy's 
Translation of Several Principal Books, etc. The Prince of New 
England Brahmins was deeply interested in Indian philosophical] 
concepts like Brahman, Atman, Paramatman, Maya, Karma, and 
Punarjanma. His poems and essays like “ Brahma, " ‘‘Hamatreya’’, 
* Maya ”, ‘‘Illusions,” “© Representative Men ", ** The Over Soul”, 
** The Progress of Culture "' , “ Poetry and Imagination, ” ** Inspira- 
tion", “Greatness”; and his journal are permeated with the 
aroma of Indian thought. For instance, the close resemblance 
between the first stanza of Emerson's “ Brahma '* and the following 
sloka of the Bhagavad Gita is conspicuous: 
“ Уа evam vetti hantaram 
Yat caihatn manyate hatam 
ubhau tau na vijanito 
nanyam hanti na hanyate. ” 


(He who thinks that this slays and he who thinks that this is slain, 
both of them fail to perceive the truth ; this one neither slays nor 
is slain. " ( The Bhagavad Gita, 2, 19) 
«Jf the real slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again." 
(Emerson's “ Brahma ” ) 
Further, the Sage of Concord declares in his journal: “ The 
Indian teaching, through its clouds of legends, has yet a simple 
and ground religion, like a queenly countenance seen through a 
rich veil. (It teaches to speak the truth, love others as yourself 
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and to despise trifles.) The East is grand and makes Europe a 
land of trifles.” Moreover, he says: “І think Hindus’ books are 
the best gymnastics for the mind." Emerson propagated Oriental 
ideas and ideals through the periodical, ** The Dial". ** Amidst 
this ceaseless, sleepless din and clash of Western materialism, this 
heat of restless energy,” proclaimed Pratap Chunder Mazoomdar, 
“ {ће character of Emerson shines upon Indian scene as the evening 
star. He seems to some of us to have been a geographical mistake... 
He ought to have been born in India ...Perbaps Hindus were closer 
kinsmen to him than his own nation..." In the same vein wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi, an admirer of Emerson: *' The essays to my 
mind contain the teaching of Indian wisdom in a Western Guru. It 
is interesting to see our own, sometimes thus differently fashioned." 
Thus the impact of Indian thought on Emerson is undeniable. 


ПІ 

Is Emerson relevant to today’s India ? Наз Emerson’s personality 
got any appeal to modern Indians? These questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. All the salient traits of Emerson’s 
personality are inspiring and invigorating. They should be emulated 
by us, especially by the younger generation. Eclecticism is one 
of Emerson's chief traits. Emerson studied Eastern as well as 
Western philosophies and imbibed the essence of all great thought, 
irrespective of region or religion. The younger generation, instead 
of indulging in sweeping generalizations, better emulate Emerson 
and study and decide what is living and what is dead in Indian 
culture and other cultures. Unflagging optimism is another chief 
trait of Emerson. In India today it is realistic to notice the 
descent ofthe clouds of despair, and disillusionment on us with 
naked eyes rather than visualize the descent of divine conscious- 
ness with mind's eye. But it is cowardly to give up hope and 
indulge in acts of defeatism. 

A retrospective glance at the long history of India would 
reveal that this mighty nation passed through darker periods than 
the present one but it emerged out of them owing to the untiring 
efforts of some of our forefathers. Equipped with unflagging 
optimism and indefatigable energy, the younger generation should 
try to make their motherland shine like a radiant sun “again. 
Another chief trait of Emerson’s personality is his idealism. We 
should remember that idealism is not the antonym of realism. 
In fact, as Jawaharlal Nehru puts it, today’s idealism is tomorrow's 
realism. ““ Hitch your wagon to a star, ” Says Emerson, So it is 
realistic on the part of the younger generation to put faith in 
some ideals and high goals and strive hard to attain them. This 


process would elevate us and enable us to attain certain higher 
levels, if not perfection. 
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Ramayana Story in Other Countries 
Dr. J. V. SUBBARAYADU 


The Ramayana, as it is called “The Grand Epic of Asia”, 
imparts instruction in every aspect of life—in upright behaviour 
in the world by its code of conduct, in cultural refinement by 
its literary beauties, in spiritual endeavour by its undercurrent 
of Upanishadic affluence. A study of Ramayana cleanses the 
mind and heart of its impurities and sins and makes the earthly 
existence pleasant and peaceful and at the same time overcomes 
the obstacles that bar the progress towards attaining the Supreme 
Lord. 


Valmiki’s attempt to focus on the eternal war against Adharma 
and his lesson urging everyone to behave as Rama and not as 
Ravana have a universal appeal which endeared the epic to 
votaries of various faiths not only in India but in many other 
countries, where the Ramayana remains even today as an integral 
part of the cultural fabric of the people. The boundaries of 
the impact of Ramayana haye been ever expanding in the world. 
As in India, in many other countries of the Southeast Asia, where 
the people are either Muslims or Buddhists, the role of Ramayana 
excels that of their own literature. In those countries it has given 
rise {о poetry and other fine arts and animated a whole civilisation 
holding before the people the personalities of Rama and Sita. 
W. Е. Stutterbeim, a great scholar, speaking on ‘* The Indonesian 
Ramayana” says, ‘‘ There is hardly a child in Bali today who does 
not know the general story of Rama’s life. But for every Balinese 
child there comes a time when the deeper meaning of the great 
Rama epic occupies his mind. And while he may regard the fine 
character of the hero as too noble and unattainable, far beyond 
his reach, there will be among the many other heroes one whose 
character he may adopt as his own ideal in life. " In. fact most 
pecple of the South Asian countries consider that many events 
in Ramayana have actually taken place in their countries. The 
yarious versions of Ramayana are found in Thailand, Laos, 
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Cambodia, Burma, Japan, China, Tibet, Cylone, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Philippines and many other countrles with varied episodes, events 
and names. Though the episodes and events differ from the 
Adikavya, the hero of the epic — Rama, of course — remains the 
shining character in the epic. Some of the stories that are found 
in these Ramayanas are of great interest, 


The Thailand Ramayana ''Rama-Kien " gives an interesting 
story regarding the birth of Sita. Though Ravana possessed many 
queens, it was Mandodari who became his dearest. Ravana would 
gladly lay down his life in order to fulfil even the slightest desire 
of his dearest. 


At the Putrakameshti performed by Dasaratha, the divine food 
that came out of the fire spread its flavour as far as Lanka. I 
roused the greed of Mandodari so much, that !ѕһе asked Ravana 
to get her the divine food. Dasakantha then ordered Kakana, a she- 
demon, to change herself into a crow and steal the food. The 
demon succeeded in stealing alittle portion of the divine food 
and gave it to Mandodari. The queen then conceived. А girl 
was born who was really the incarnation of Sreelakshmi. She 
immediately cried out ** May Ravana be killed, may Ravana be 
killed. " However, her voice was not audible to her parents. 


After her birth, astrologers, one of whom was Bibhek, that 
is Vibhishana, were invited and consulted. The astrologers 
predicted that the girl was destined to bring destruction to Lanka. 
Terrified at the fearful prediction, Ravana ordered his brother 
Vibhishana to deal with the baby as he deemed fit. Then 
Vibhishana put her in a pot and ordered a demon to throw it in 
the river. 


By dint of the divine power of Lakshmi, a lotus arose in the 
river and received the pot. Manimekhala, the deity of the ocean, 
together with other gods and goddesses protected the baby, while 
the divine power of Lakshmi carried the pot to the bathing place 
of Janaka Maharshi, the king of Mithila. 


The Laosian Ramayana ** Gvay Dvorahbi” depicted that Nan- 
Sujatha, the wife of Indra, reincarnated herself on the lap of Ravana 
as Sita to take revenge upon him as Ravana misbehaved with 
her in her previous birth in the guise of Iudra. 


According to the version of the Burmese Ramayana, Ravana, 
once, on his way to Lanka from Asuras, misbehaved with a 
Gandharva woman who was doing austerities. She entered the 
flames and was reborn in Lanka as a girl to punish Ravana. Ravana 
who was afraid of her, put her in a box and left it afloat on the 
sea, King Janaka took her and brought her up as his daughter, 
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In Philippines Ramayana, the episode of Sita’s abduction 
is an interesting one. The abduction of Sita in Valmiki Ramayana 
was motivated by revenge and by a desire to possess a lady with 
unsurpassed beauty and charm. But in the Philippines story, 
Maharaja Duwana, that is Ravana, fell in love with Sakutam, 
that is Sita. Ravana by his supernatural powers flew from 
Kachapuri, that is Lanka, to Tanjong Bunga, that is Ayodhya, 
and transformed himself into a golden goat. Rama fascinated 
by the unusual animal tried to catch it. But it escaped into the 
deep forest. There the golden goat changed into Ravana who 
by his magical powers entered the palace of Sita. Soon Sakutam, 
that is Sita, fell under Ravana’s magic spell. Then he kidnapped 
her to Lanka. 


There are two Ramayanas in Japan which are familiar—one 
by name Hobutsushu, and the other Sambo-Ekotoba. We find in 
them many episodes which we do not see in the original. The 
pathetic story — where the King Dasaratha was cursed by the old 
and blind parents of a young ascetic whom Dasaratha killed 
mistaking him for an elephant —is depicted in a different way 
in the Sambo-Ekotoba. 


Dasaratha conveyed the death message of Semu, the young 
ascetic, to his parents. The old parents with а deep sorrow asked 
the king to lead them to the spot where their son's body was lying. 
The king led them by his hand and went to the spot. After seeing 
the dead body the mother cried loudly and in her prayer to the 
gods said, “ If the gods knew my son's devotion to his parents, 
let the poison of the arrow disappear, the departed soul come 
back again and briag him back to life. On the contrary if his 
devotion is untrue, let his soul depart. " 


At that moment the throne of Indra became uncomfortable 
and the whole heaven shook. Indra saw through all this with 
his divine power. He looked with compassion on the old parents 
in their affection towards their son and the devotion of the son 
towards his parents. Indra in the guise of a man appeared before 
the old parents and told them “ Your son is truly devoted. I 
will bring him to life again." So saying he sprinkled Amrita on 
Semu. Life was at once revived in him. The old parents were 
also given their eye-sight by Indra. Everybody was delighted 


by this. 

If we examine all these episodes we would easily realise how 
the Ramayana story is popular and the Dharma in the epic attracted 
the people in those countries. The story EE" even E 
as a living tradition in those countries. AN ^ ese йыб 
Ватауапа depict that Rama and Sita are incarnations o ivinity 
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The rapport of the people with this great epic has been rendered 
full due to the local colour which the various versions have 
developed in different countries. A Javanese theatre now is called 
“The Crown of Rama." This reveals the devotion of the people 
to Rama and belief that Rama’s crown will ensure a long and 
stable kingship for oneself. 
Brahma in the opening of Ramayana Mahakavya prophecied 
** Yavat. sthasyanti girayah saritascha mahitale 
Tavad Ramayana katha lokeshu pracharishyati. ” 
As long as the rivers and mountains continue in this world 
the story of Ramayana willlast. How else can anybody summarise 
the greatness of the epic? 


Mini Thoughts 
N. S. KRISHNA MURTI 


Senses, 

They monkey with you 
Senses, 

They lead you to mischief 
Senses, 

They bewilder and delude you 
Tbey are the tail to be controlled, 
But if you get lost, 

The tail wags the head. 


Circles may be many, 


Realise there is only Оле Centre 
Circles are always ephemeral. 


They can exist only 
When there is a Centre. 
Ex-Centric circle is an eccentricity. 
Believe the Centre 
and try to reach It, 
abandoning the encircling 
Circles, 
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PHAKIRMOHANA 
The First Short Story Writer of Orissa 


JITENDRA NARAYAN DASH 


When some people from the neighbouring Bengal started 
drumming that Oriya was not a separate language, the man to 
get the shock the most was Phakirmohana. It was in the 1860's. 
The propaganda was “ Огіуа is just a dialect and no language 
at all." This made Phakirmohana the worst sufferer of his own 
sentiments. His reaction to this was instant. Pulling on himself 
with a very thin line of financial support as a mere Mission School 
teacher at that time, he braved to establish a printing press at 
Balasore in 1868, as if to prepare an army of letters to save the 
Oriya language—his mother-tongue. That press was christened 
as Р. М. Senapati & Co., Utkal Press. 


His was the second press in the whole of Oriya-speaking region 
at that time; the first being Cuttack Mission Press ( Estd. 1837), 
And the only available printed book was perhaps the translated 
Bible. 


Phakirmohana reminisced in his autobiography: ‘‘ While 
teaching at the Mission School, in my heart of hearts, I was all 
for the development and expansion of Oriya literature. Starting 
from translation to writing of books for school children, he went 
to every height by publishing the old writings of ancient Oriya 
literature and organising occasional literary meetings to give it 
a proper implementation. Regarding the form, he was sure that 
it was story which touched the people first and it was through 
stories alone that Oriya literature could be popular and involved. 
That is why several years after, he wrote to Biswanath Kar, the 
editor of the famous periodical of the time “ Utkal Sahitya”: 
** [ could feel, it is only for the stories that the Bengali magazines 
have developed. So I tried to write stories. Another intention 
was that by seeing me writing. some others might pick up to write, 
My longings had come true, two of the stories n the last issue 
of your magazine had been quite satisfactory. 
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Stories, being the easiest of communicative literature and the 
newest in print to this region, Phakirmohana wanted to force 
his pen in this direction, first. His time, the last half of the 
nineteenth century and early part of the twentieth century, was a 
period of short story all over the world. Somerset Maugham 
writes: “10 was not till the nineteenth century, that the story 
acquired a currency that made it an important feature of literary 
production. Of course, short stories had been written before and 
widely read but with the rise of novel the vogue dwindled.” 


Phakirmohana, without visiting any foreign land and taking 
his sleek literary strides in an aura of abundant illiteracy, was 
discreet enough to sense the twist of time. Orissa was then so 
dark and so nervous that it needed a great literary push to come 
up to attention. So with a very small and stimulating attempt 
in the year 1968, he started a magazine “ Bodhadayini Ebam 
Sambad Bahika " with a dual intention of serving both journalism 
and literature. Like Chekov, perhaps he also felt — * We need 
more writers. Literature is still a new thing in our daily life 
even for the ‘elect’. There is a writer for every two hundred 
and twenty-six people in Norway, and here only one for every 
million. '' 


Phakirmohana started the magazine “ Bodhadayini " and wrote 
his first story in Oriya, “ Lachhamanian ", іп 1868, perhaps the 
first printed story in the whole of Orissa. 


Surendra Mohanty, the present President of Orissa Sahitya 
Akademi, opines that Phakirmohana is the primogenitor of the 
modern short story in Oriya literature. Не writes: In 1968, while 
teaching in a school at Balasore he wrote the story '* Lachha- 
manian ", (notwithstanding the argument of Dr. N. Samantray ) 
and it could be divined to be the first short story in the 
entire Indian literature. Phakirmohana's contemporary in Bengali 
literature, Bankimchandra, did not write any short story. Two 
stories written by Sanjib Chandra Bhattacharya and published in 
the magazine '* Bhramara " (1874 ), though treated to be the first 


stories in Bengali, are mere sketches, as these lacked in form 
and style. " 


In his “ History of Bengali Literature’, published under the 
auspices of Sahitya Akademi, Dr. Sukumar Sen also admits of 
the fact that the story “ Kanthamala"' written and published by 
Rabindranath, though is formally accepted to be the first short 
story in Bengali, from the standpoints of style and form, it was 
not a short story. However, it is true that Bengali literature 
did not have a short story before Rabindranath. Hindi literature 
as well imbibed itself with short stories only after Premchand. 
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And that too Premchand’s pen became effective as early as 1917 
only. In Telugu literature, there is also no trace of a short story 
prior to 1868 The great poet Gurazada Appa Rao, who is supposed 
have fathered the Telugu short story, only dates back to a beginning 
in 1912. 

Hence it leaves sufficient room fcr one to say that Phakir- 
mohana is not only the first story writer of Orissa but also perhaps 
the first of its kind in the entire range of Hindustan. But the pity 
is that the evidence is lost, the script of * Lachhamanian * is lost 
in the limbo of untraceable past. 

' After bis first story, he did not write any short story for quite 
a long time. This is perhaps because, his maiden attempt was 
not that successful like that of Rabindranath's '' Kanthamala.” 
He kept quiet after his first short story and as he admitted in a 
letter to the editor of ‘‘ Utkal Sahitya", he was convinced, seeing 
the Bengali magazines, that it was short story which should be 
attempted first for more benefit. Here it should also be noted 
that, Phakirmohana's pen had become effective as early as 1866. 
So, Dr Natabara Samantray's argument that Phakirmohana might 
not have written the story ''Lachbamanian"" does not hold good 
at all. 


That Phakirmohana did not write any story between 1868 and 
1898, until the classic story “ Rebati " came out in October, 1898, 
may be accounted for to his heavy engagement as Dewan of 
different feudatory States one after another, like Nilgiri, Damapada, 
Dhenkanal, Daspalla, Pallahara and Keonjhar; starting in the 
year 1871 and ending in 1896. It is only after his retirement from 
all services and his independent sojourn at Cuttack (1896), he 
started unleashing bis creative flow in fullswing. During these 
preoccupied days in the different tributary mahals, he, of course, 
was deep in travslating “‘Ramayan’’ and “* Mahabharat” from 
Sanskrit to Oriya, which are also untraced till today. 


Again in his autobiography he admitted that after leaving 
Balasore, when he went to serve in the feudatory States, his creative 
writing got stopped. For eight to ten years, he did not write a 
single word. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das, writing a preface to the two-volume 
complete work of Phakirmohna, recalled his meeting with him in 
which Phakirmohana was said to have viewed that, ** When a novel 
written by Bankim Chandra came from the Bengali Press, I felt 
inferior with the feeling—could one write such in Oriya? 
Phakirmohana might have been impressed by the writings of Bankim 
as the later was also influenced by Dickens, but we don’t find 
an iota of imitation or borrowing from: any outside author, like 
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English or Russian in any of his short stories. In his short story 
“Rebati”, he had given an English quotation at the beginning 
which runs thus: 


* But oft some shining April morn 
Is darkened in an hour, 
And blackest griefs o'er joyous home, 
Alas! unseen may lower.” 


Rey. G. H. Gurney 


This quotation registers the fact, that Phakirmohana had quite 
aningress into the study of English but throughout the length 
and breadth of all his stories there is no influence of the English 
literature at all. His stories bear the tang of the soil, the typical 
atmosphere of Oriya village. Не: portrayed ordinary people in 
ordinary situations, which reveal all the more clearly the picture 
existing in the contemporary Orissa. The stories are not just 
social documents, but are real insights into deep human character. 
His striving for a realistic portrayal of life in Orissa enslaved 
by illiteracy, ignorance, poverty, superstition and exploiting rule 
has been very natural in all his short stories. Phakirmohana’s 
kind of realism characterised by a deep human insight was 
previously unknown to the gamut of whole Oriya literature. 


His story * Rebati” still remains high in the world of Oriya 
short story. It may be argued that till today the Oriya short 
story has not yet surpassed his story ''Rebati" in its realistic 
front. In language, form and technique this particular story is 
so superb that it is difficult to lower its position by any other 
available short story to a secondary position. As the father of 
modern Oriya short story, Phakirmohana has left such an indelible 
mark by way of writing “ Rebati” that the coming generations 
do not feel that bold to overcome the impact of his technique 
in writing Oriya stories. It is accepted that “ Rebati” is the first 
qualified short story of Orissa. : 

As all his stories reveal, Phakirmohana was never a passive 
onlooker of things. Projecting the sufferings of the Oriya people 
under the double yoke of superstition and illiteracy on one hand 
and shylockism on the other, his stories arouse the reader's in- 
dignation against everything that hinders man's happiness, every- 
fhing that wards him off from living a. decent social life. Being a 
moralist in his implicit undertone, he concentrated his attention 
on the problems of good and evil in Orissan society. Mo 


All of Phakirmohana's stories don't stamp in the- same force 
and that he failed at times in depicting a story is altogether a 


different question. He is the first short story writer in Oriya and 
till date remains to be the first in various counts, 
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IMPRINTS 
KOTA S. В. SARMA 


] vainly seek your feet’s imprints 
That can’t be wiped away by Time! 
One here! I think you stopped for me, 
For me to gaze on unseen you. 


Is it phantom scents now breezes bring 

In the lonely woods we together walked ? 
Here linger still my vacant looks 

To meet with something — memorylike ! 


Is this the cup emptied by you 

That passed between us courierwise, 
Which laughs at me in cracky lees 

To be filled by me with thirsty sighs? 


THE COBWEB 


Dr. IFTIKHAR HUSAIN RIZVI 


The cobweb seems to be 

Made of synthetic threads; 

The fly cannot escape. 

It builds grand castles in the air 
For a few moments it will live. 
A gorgeous palace comes in view: - 
The downy cheeks of blooms, 
The honeyed breasts of buds, 

The mannaed juicy leaves, 

The flood of fragrance unrestrained, 
The glittering dews of dawn. 

А ripple of fear chills its frame, 
As the spider approaches fast 

То put an end to the whole show. 
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The Vedantic Vision of Wordsworth 
N. PRATIMA 


Wordsworth finds that every change in the universe is effected 
by the One Supreme cosmic mind. Change in human history 
and the physical world depict the different aspects of the same 
reality. Even the shape of the things in future belong to the same 
fundamental truth. The cosmic mind is at the basis of the 
diverse objects, events and changes taking place in the human 
world. For Wordsworth the One Cosmic mind is akin to time 
eternal which is the cause of all changes and appearances from 
the beginning of creation which has no end. 


Wordsworth is fascinated by the creative power in nature. 
Amidst all changes and catastrophes he finds the soul as the 
unchanging supreme entity which is not subject to any pressure 
whatsoever. He tells that he has learnt to rely on the soul power 
which gave him inspiration and the audacity to meet the challenges 
ofthe world. He maintains that nature is divine The “ mighty 
Being" is present in nature and His presence gives the entire 
world a spiritual depth. The presence of the one Being envelops 
the sea, the sky and everything in the world. The one Being is 
omniscient and he is with one and all. He says that “ the holy 
time” moves silently and is eternal. The eternal time and eternal 
motion and change are controlled by the mighty Being. 


The rapport with nature gives indescribable joy says Wordsworth. 
The spiritual power in nature elevates the human being to greater 
heights of achievement and perfection. The soul of nature opens 
new portals of knowledg: to one who has delved into its depths. 
He maintains in his celebrated poem “ Tintern Abbey” that com- 
munion with nature gives a wonderful sense of harmony and the 
individual becomes ‘‘a living soul." In this exalted state one 
rises above the physical limitations and sears into the world of 
harmony. Wordsworth accepts the possibility of scaling the 
unknown heights of existence as well as delving into the secrets 
of the divine soul within. Human nature contains the divine 
spark which indicates its affinity with the divine. 
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For Wordsworth nature is purposive and it has great regenera- 
tive power as the divine teleology works through it. The nature 
rebuilds the deformities inflicted on it by the individuals who 
are moved by the narrow considerations of profit. The ugly ruins 
are covered by ivy. The soul of nature is working according to 
divine laws. Nature is not a separate entity from the divine. 
The divine spirit which governs nature runs through all manifesta- 
tions and also shapes the human intellect. Wordsworth praises 
the harmony in nature and insists-on absorbing it. The nature 
is containing ameliorative power which can heal the wounds of 
mankind and help in the unfoldment of human destiny in tune 
with its creative rhythm. The creative rhythm in nature and in 
the human soul are one and the same, for identical divine spirit 
runs through them. Wordsworth truly finds unity in diversity 
and shows his affiliation. with the Vedantic lore. 


Wordsworth believes in the presence of God in the universe 
and within the human being and he has described the nature of 
reality in his poetry. He has asserted the spiritual sublimity of 
every individual. Не never forsake his faith in the spiritual force 
pervading the universe and laid equal stress on ethical ideals and 
tenets of Christianity. The Prelude reflects Wordsworth’s faith 
in the spiritual unity pervading the universe. 


The divinity of the human soul is the prominent theme of 
the poetry of Wordsworth. In his poem “Ойг on Intimations of 
Immortality" he has accepted that the soul is the repository of 
the highest knowledge and it moves towards the divine. The 
realisation of the inner soul equips the individual with the highest 
knowledge bestowing on him bliss and happiness. He believes 
that the soul has its divine destiny. The soul moves towards the 
Ideal Form which is the measure of all perfection. It is the sign 
of true wisdom to escape the ephemeral objects of the world and 
realise the nature of the highest truth. He clarifies that through 
faith in the Divine the human being can rise above the vile instincts. 
emotions and feelings and reach a state of detachment which 
leads towards the knowledge of Eternity. Не has given primary 
importance to the idea of Eternity which can help the individual 


to distinguish the difference between the eternal.and the non- 


eternal. While the concept of Eternity prepares the individual 
to contemplate on the underlying spiritual power in the universe, 
the idea of the non-eternal confines the attention of the individual 
to the evanescent things and appearances of the world. He points 
out that the Infinite Being is manifested in. every aspèct of the 
world. Faith can help the individual to. grasp thé .méaning of 
eternity and the all-pervasive Infinite Being. - Intellectual approaches 
and dependence on the faculty of reason are no more helpful in 
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knowing the nature of the Infinite Being says Wordsworth in his 
Preface to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 


Wordsworth has affirmed that God is the source of all blessed- 
ness in human life and He is the bestower of ‘all joy’. His faith 
in God is firm and he finds the divine presence everywhere in 
nature. All happiness in human life is ultimately the gift of the 
divine and the religious ceremony and prayer are expressions of 
thanks-giving. Wordsworth relies on the tenets of the great 
religions of the world. Не accepts that religion helps in know- 
ing the human destiny and the source of all creation. For 
Wordsworth the human destiny lies in the realisation of its 
infinitude The idea of the infinite always fascinated Wordsworth, 
That the soul is not finite and that it has its moorings in the 
infinite reality has been expressed by him in his poetry. The soul 
is the measure of the infinite and it shuns the trivial mundane 
success. Elaborating the characteristics of the soul Wordsworth 
says that it is the repository of every perfection, knowledge and 
bliss. The soul is beatitude itself, He has compared the soul 
power with ‘the mighty flood of Nile’ which is the harbinger of 
new aspirations and hopes. 


Wordsworth's ideas and beliefs possess a breadth and catholi- 
city which can only be seen in Vedanta. His approach is always 
universalistic and transcends the limitations of race and region. 
There is nevec a speck of class-consciousness or national egotism 
in the poetry of Wordsworth His approach towards human life 
and destiny is spiritualistic. He abhors the wanton destruction 
of nature - Man has no moral right to destroy anythiag in nature 
in order to acquire profit or happiness says Wordsworth in his 
poem ‘ Heart-Leap Well." 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


Wordsworth firmly believed in the spiritual brotherhood of 
mankind Не says that no obstructions can hinder the flow of 
pure affection and understanding amongst the fellow beings. Words- 
worth accepts that the values of the new world are not conducive 
for the growth of finer sentiments and nobler feelings, yet all this 
will not hinder the growth of true affection amongst the people. 
Wordsworth accepted that human nature is not alien to goodness, 
and the basis of numan life is rooted in a deep harmony and 
perfection which is devoid of all discordance. In ‘ Tintern Abbey’ 
and other poems he has expressed his faith in the goodness and 
perfection hidden in the human being. What the individual learns 
through sense experience helps him in gaining knowledge and 
sharpening of his intellect only ; but the inner perfection of his 
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being guides him in realising the ‘complete oneness with God’. 
Wordsworth gives due importance to sense experience and the 
knowledge about the world, as well as the experience of identity 
with God and the unity of life. 


Wordsworth finds a contradiction between the intellect and 
the inner voice. The intellect is assertive, argumentative and 
analytical. But the inner voice is feeble and unable to tame the 
intellect which is rash and proud because of its attainments. 
Wordsworth maintains that the human nature is not devoid of the 
light of truth. He is aware of the multiple contradictions in 
human life and points out that the glow of truth can only lead 
the human being towards perfection. Wordsworth believes that 
the soul which is divine can elevate the individual to the highest 
spiritual existence. The individual soul has its moorings in the 
divine. The contradictions of the world have little validity once 
the individual soul realises its divine destiny. The world surround- 
ing the individual is not everything and the soul rises to greater 
heights to realise its dependence on the divine. When the human 
soul is awakened to the knowledge of the Divine Being then it 
experiences ‘ endlesss peace’ and bliss. The wise man knows that 
the perishing world cannot give him any solace, says Wordsworth. 
While love and devotion to the divine Being do not destroy or 
taint the soul, the ‘ unbridled will’ tends to benumb the divine 


attributes of the soul. 


Wordsworth accepts that poetry ought to convey the spirit 
of religion and the noble ideals cherished by mankind. Не has 
made poetry the vehicle to convey the universal truths of religion. 
For him the origin of the best poetry lies in the divine. Words- 
worth's approach towards poetry depicts his faith in the universal 
tenets which permeate the thinking of sages and savants. In 
his poetry one finds his vision of truth which transcends the 
limitations of race, region and clime. He has identified himself 
with the predicaments as well as the aspirations of the people 
felt down through the ages. Wordsworth's view that poetry has 
its origin in the recollection of experiences and emotions, shows 
his emphasis on the reservoir of knowledge within the human being. 
Wordsworth gives primary importance to the knowledge within, 
which the poet brings it into the open world. According to 
Wordsworth real poetry gushes forth when the mind is free from 
all contradictions and perplexities. His stress on tranquillity does 
not connote the mere absence of physical impediments or socio- 
political disabilities, but also indicates the need for spiritual 
discipline and meditation on the divinity of nature. His poetic 
vision is truly akin to the Vedantic spirit and wisdom. 
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Stories of Indian Saints: By Dr. Justin E. Abbott and Pandit 
N. R. Godbole. Motilal Banarsidas, Bungalow Road, Jawahar 
Nagar, Delhi- 7. Price: Rs. 120. 


Bhaktavijaya is a classic dealing mainly with the Maharashtra 
saints and also of a few others belonging to North India like 
Jayadev and Kabir. Tbe author (in Maharashtra) was one 
Mahipati who drew upon both existing recorded annals and also 
those passed by mouth from generation to generation in the 
country. Dr Abbott with Pandit Godbole gave to the world 
English translations of the stories which vie with one another 
in presenting the fervour of great singers and masters of genuine 
devotion to Vithoba, the deity of Pandaripur. The miracles 
performed by the devotees are by themselves evoking of our curiosity 
as well as appreciation of their permanent value in religious 
literature. Apart from the fact they are written in chaste language 
of the place, they are certainly, as poetry, vivid in description of 
events and carry some of the poetic fancies of illustrative analogies 
which surpass normal imagination. If Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the classics, attract us by apt similies from nature and life, these 
abound in similar imagery of a very enticing kind. 


The translators have shown enormous industry and skill in 
making the English rendering preserve the atmosphere of the 
original by keeping to faithful literal transformation of the 
original. That foreigners such as Dr. Abbott and A. F. Edwards 
should have taken much trouble in seeking satisfaction in 
researching in the field of Maharashtra religious classics and 
bringing them out in English for the spread of knowledge of their 
existence to others in the world, speak volumes of their love of 
ancient literature and their unstinting efforts at publishing the 
result of their joint labours for the good and gain of posterity. 


In this weighty volume two parts are contained with 
Appendices of words, names and index for ready reference. 
Libraries need such volumes for people to understand the varied 
cultures of our land. 


К. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
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Rajaji—The Lone Voice: Ву Prof. М. S. Venguswamy. Streamlines 
Publishers P. Ltd., Post Box No. 3005, Cochin-18. Price: Rs. 20, 


A number of biographical attempts at recounting the life of 
Rajaji have been made in recent years with partial success. Only 
The Rajaji Story in two volumes by Raj Mohan has reached the 
standard of a proper biography in the modern sense. Still, phases 
of Rajaji’s personality have been studied and presented by a 
number of writers. This one from Prof. Venguswamy is none 
the less effective for justifying its title and treatment of the political 
role played by Rajaji during the very critical period of a decade 
between 1937 and 1947, when the actual transfer of power from 
England to Bharat passed. Indeed, no small credit is.due to the 
practical and courageous vision of Rajaji’s India, divided. though 
into two parts, but still substantially on Indian Union emerging 
into reality. Severe opposition from all quarters, no doubt, 
started at first to Rajaji's ‘‘ Basic Settlement" by which Pakistan 
was conceded to Jinnah’s claim. Today we know what an amount 
of acute perception and courage could alone have helped Rajaji 
in his ultimate success. This is a valuable volume with the events 
detailed with full documentary extracts to support the incidents 
dwelt upon. 

—K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought: By Anil Kumar Sarkar, 
South Asian Publishers, 36 Netaji Subhas Marg, New- Dellii-2 
Price: Rs. 120. 


This is the third edition of a substantial work on Buddhism 
by a senior teacher of Indian philosophy working in the United 
States of America. It examines the contribution of the four major 
schools of Buddhism, viz., Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Madhyamika 
and Yogachara, to the development of this Thought all over Asia 
and beyond. The influences exerted by thinkers like Asvaghosha, 
Nagarjuna, Dignaga and Chandrakirti arc analysed. "The author 
traces the growth of the movement from the Hinayana to the 
Mahayana and thence to the Zen phases. Не has a separate chapter 
on the question whether Buddhism was expelled from India. He 
rightly holds that Buddhism was assimilated in the Mothor-religion 
of the land and was never cast out. 


The section on Zen and the role played in its propagation by 
Suzuki, Allan Watts, Thomas Merton, Christmas Humphreys is 
particularly informative and stimulating. A fine exercise for 
serious students of Buddhist psychology and meditative techniques. 


н} ‚— M. P. PANDIT 
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Ruminations of a Hindu: By Nandan Padukone. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay-400007. Price: Rs. 20. 

It is difficult to follow the author in his ruminations, particular- 
ly with the innumerable dots (...) in the midst of sentences which 
are supposed to help the reader to pause and identify himself with 
the author. Sri Padukone wonders why human beings, who are 
higher than the animals from the evolutionary point of view, are 
prone to unhappiness and suffering which are foreign to the animal 
species. He discusses the compulsions of hunger, sex, sleep and 
fear of which the last seems to be peculiarly human. The imbalance 
caused by the unlocking of life energies and the uncontrolled 
movement of thoughts is analysed at length. Whatever the nature 


of the discussion, the conclusions are sound: ‘‘ouside” of 
man, surrender to God is the way; “inside”, a steady with- 
drawal, non-involyement. — M. P. PANDIT 


Tolkappiyam—Phonology and Morphology ( Ап English Translation): 
By D. Albert. International Institute of Tamil Studies, Taramani, 
Madras-113. Price: Rs. 25. 


This is a translation into English of the first two books of 
“Tolkappiyam’’, a grammar which is the oldest survlving Tamil 
work. The date of the original work is in dispute among scholars, 
but it 15 certainly very old. Since it treats of the principles not 
of Tamil alone, but of the science of languages, it is clear that 
along tradition of excellence in the use of language must have 
preceded it. 


The translator provides the Tamil text and his English rendering 
on opposite pages. His translation, he says in prefatory notes, 
is based on current principles of rendering and current notions 
of the higher linguistics. Тһе original is in verse, his translation 
isin prose. He justifies this partly on the ground that the original 
isa grammar, not a poem, and that it versifies rather than writes 
poetry itself. Не also argues that prose translation is justifiable 
since English is a “ beat” language. His translation, on the whole, 
justifies his view. It would be disconcerting to read grammar 
rules even in verse, much more poetry. It would look strange 
to be told, for example, “ This rule holds good even when a vowel 
follows "* (Sutram No. 395) in any attempt at flowing verse. 

The real test by which this translation might stand or fall 
is different. Does it follow the rules and principles of modern 
linguistics so that the modera student, knowledgeable in those 
principles, could understand it aright? The translator sesms 
to have the foreign student too in mind. In fact, it appears that 
Dr. Kamil Zvelebil casts his shadow over this translation. But 
this is altogether to the good. The translation is clear in itself 
and faithful to the spirit of the original. 
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The translator adds a number of introductory papers designed. 
not only to explain the principles he has followed but also to 
make the student understand the ancient text. Altogether, this 
isa work of scholarship. А translation of the third book, Porul, 
will complete а real work of learning. 

— N. S. RAMASWAMI 


The Metaphysics of Experience in Advaita Vedanta (A Phenomenal 
Approach): By Debabrata Sinha. Motilal Banarsi Das, Delhi-7. 
Price: Rs. 70. 


Principle of “cit”, one of the triad ''sat-cit-Ananda" that 
is Brahman in the Advaita system of philosophy, indicates con- 
sciousness aS transcendental substantive. It stands behind ail 
conscious states in individual minds. It is *' Being’’, ‘‘Sat’’, and 
pure transcendental subjectivity, which again metaphysically is 
attuned to * Being", that is consciousness, and is independent of 
extrinsic factors, objective or psychological. Hence it is autono- 
mous. ‘‘So far as a system of critique of experience goes, Advaita 
holds alliance with phenomenology in suggesting pure consciousness 
as the ground for all meanings of objectivity. As a full-fledged 
ontology of Being on the other hand, there seems to be in a sense 
some kinship with existentialist thought, so far as the prime 
existential-reality of ‘cit’ as the highest precondition of knowledge 
and experience is at the same time stressed ”” This in short is 
the main thesis of this work. 


The above conclusion is arrived at after a deep study and 
critical examination of concepts like Knowledge, Vritti, Ego; 
Svaprakaasatva, Saakshitva, Ajnaana, Anuvyavasaaya, Adhyasa 
and four states of experience, as expounded in Sankara’s Bhashyas, 
and Commentaries Vivarana in main and Bhamati and Citsukhi, 
etc. Views of Kant, Alexander, Ryle, Hartmann and other occidental 
philosophers are also referred to. 


The uniqueness of this work lies in its assertion and sub- 
stantiation of an idea that Advaita is cit-centred and that an analysis 
of transcendental experience yields this decision. Phenomenological 
approach, without giving up the metaphysical, epistomological 
and psychological analyses, to Advaitic thought compared to 
existentialism also, is the main contribution of the author to the 
assessment of Advaita in the light of modern philosophy. On the 
whole, this work adds to the critical knowledge of students of 
philosophy, oriental and occidental, old and modern, and serves 
as a stepping-stone for further researches. We wish the learned 
author will take up for consideration and exposition the “ Ananda" 
aspect also and bring out a similar work. 


-== B, KUTUMBA Rao 
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Samaveda: By S. V. Ganapati. 143, Kalakshetra Colony, Madras-90. 
Rricei ЕК5. -75. 


This work contains the whole text of samaveda in Devanagari 
Script—without notation of accent—with English translation and 
commentaries here and there, according to a new line of interpreta- 
tion. Yaska in his Nirukta proclaimed that Vedas were susceptible 
mainly of three interpretations According to this translator 
“Samaveda presents a cogent and consistent system of ideas bearing 
on two subjects principally, viz., (1) Evolution (2) How the 
operations of the brain and sense organs and the body take place 
and what Devas are responsible for carrying them out." Names 
of Devas and other expressions are considered to be symbolic. 
Activity is referred to as Vaisvanara, Seven Rishis, and celestial 
rivers. Soma is the universal mind. Prana represents Indra, 
Mitra is the brain. Visvedeva stands for brain cells. Vritra and 
other Asuras represent matter. Head again is referred to as 
heaven, rock, hell, assembly and ocean. Nerves stands are referred 
to as grass, hair, thread, snakes, reeds and cobweb’s—and so on. 
Based on these symotic interpretations the translation goes on. 


In an introduction of 34 pages, the Theory of Evolution in 
general, as expounded in this Veda, is briefly presented. This 
novel Interpretation of this Veda is the main contribution of the 
translator and he deserves our praise for it. He makes out a case 
to show that Sama and Yajurvedas which originated in the Arctic 
belt are easier than Rigveda which arose on Indian soil. Here he 
differs from late B. G. Tilak. Thirdly, he does not believe in the 
divinity and **apaurusheyatva " of Vedas. He has his own concept 
of Revelation. There are nine appendixes covering over 34 pages. 


A more elucidative commentary and a glossary of words are 
necessary if the text is to be understood as intended by the 
translator. — B. KuruMBA Rao 


The Rhododendron Valley: Ву R. Y. Deshpande. Sri Aurobindo 
International Centre of Education, Pondicherry. Price: Rs. 35. 


The phenomenon of Sri Aurobindo has given rise to a new 
School of poetry which takes within its aro metrical discipline, 
rich imagery, Indian myths and legends, a spiritual bent of mind 
and a welcome nod to the scientific spirit. The earliest crafts- 
men of Aurobindonian Verse were tended by Sri Aurobindo himself. 
To this elect group belong Nirodbaran, Anilbaran, Nolini Kanta 
Gupta, Arjava, Dilip Kumar Roy and Amalkiran. The youngest 
generation of Aurobindonian poets includes Prithwindra, Romen, 
Themis and Shyam Sunder. The academics, V. K. Gokak and 
К. R. Srinivasa Iyengar have also been deeply influenced by the 
Aurobindonian world-vision, philosophy, phraseology and imagery 
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The Rhododendron Valley is the latest addition to this distin: 
guished body of Aurobindonian school. The author, Prof. R. Y. 
Deshpande, is a Professor of Physics and has published several 
original papers pertaining to his research in atomic energy. But 
if his intellectual field-work deals with quantum mechanics and 
relativity physics, the inner countries of Prof. Deshpande's mind 
are all flowers and birds, colours and precious stones, myths 
and legends Indeed, the one complements the other, and the outer 
and the inner fuse to make life meaningful and beautiful, a charged 
vessel of aspiration for the showers of an answering Grace. 
Eminently readable, but meant for the slow and steady gathering 
of one's reactions by significant pauses and meditative silences. 


Section A taxies around with thirty lyrics that give a feel of 
the spiritual spaces that can be traversed only through myths and 
symbols. The varied Nature around us is the easiest bridge to 
cross into the Unknown. 

The next section is more ambitious and takes us right into 
the mid-regions of Sadhana. ‘‘ Not on Stilted Legs" sets the tone 
by referring to the poet's “© upward burning will." The finest 
poem in the section is ''Eternal in Transient " which takes up 
the revelation of modern physics about the continuous energy 
dance of every sub-atomic particle. But no mass of scientific 
data can give us ап idea of the movement within as the image 
of the cosmic dancer, Shiva. 

The title poem, ‘The Rhododendron Valley’ brings to life 
the all-pervading beauty of God's creation. What seems ugly or 
terrible or even Death is but a passing phase: ''A sweetness 
blows over the dust-born soul." This is madhu-vidya. The Rhodo. 
dendron Valley is witness to the fact that the art of poetry has 
grown new wings in the age of soulless computers, has adopted 
itself to the new atmosphere and will soon regain its pre- 
eminent position in man's life, comforting him, inspiring him 
and leading him to achieve the life divine upon earth. 

— DR. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


The Sanskrit File : By Michael Kelly. Price Rs. 30. 
Bhartrihari: An old tree living by the river: Ву John Cort. 
Price: Rs. 30. Writers’ - Workshop, Calcutta - 45. 


The volumes under consideration are some latest attempts 
to introduce the wisdom and beauty of Sanskrit poetry to the 
English-reading public. ^ Michael Kelly is an Englishman living 
in Hull. John Cort is an American who spent two years in Bombay 
drinking deep at the invigorating springs ‘of Sanskrit literature: 
Theirs is a labour of love which ought to be admired and apprecia- 
ted. Both of them are unconventional in their approach and 
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style. Kelly does not translate from the original Sanskrit texts. 
These are distant echoes of Sanskrit | originals: 


The File consists of three parts: (i) Court Anthology— 
describing courtly love of critic type, (ii) First extract (invocations 
to gods, etc. ), (iii) Sanskrit Folder ( Miscellaneous) descriptions 
of nature, seasons, etc., in simple modern style. Kelly catches 
the genius of Indian poetry, with its unmistakable hedonism 
interfused with religious and gorgeous descriptions of nature. 
Cort’s Bhartrihari is American and looks strange. Cort does away 
with metrical melody and conventional diction. He feels the 
earlier translations somehow failed to touch the hearts of western 
public, though they are competent and scholarly. He feels that 
translators should be poets first and foremost, not scholars. 
Though a scholar, he selects some thirty-three verses from 
Subhashitatrisati with the eye of a poet. 


The preface is adequate and scholarly. However, he should 
have mentioned the name of the famous Andhra commentator 
Avancha Ramachandra, a twelfth ceatury scholar, whose collection 
and commentary formed the basis for Southern recension of 
Bhartrihari. Не it was who divided the Satakas into now famous 
sections (Paddhatis). The bibliography at the end is useful 


— Dr. С. SRIRAMA Murty 


The Icons and Images in Indian Temples: By Prof. S. K. Rama- 
chandra Rao. I. B. Н. Prakasana, Gandhinagar, Bangalore-9, 
Price: Rs. 20. 


Herein is a splendid and authentic information—historical, 
sculptural, iconographical and ritual regarding icons and temples 
that house them in India The antiquity of icons and temples, 
iconometry in brief, craftsmanship involved in carving out the 
icons from different materials, icons of different nature, posture 
and purpose, are all dealt with in unambiguous language. The 
origin and development of “Linga” and its symbolism are described. 
Images of Nataraja and Vishnu are given special treatment. Line 
drawings by the author and photos of icons, all numbering more 
than fifty, embellish the book, and add to its value. 

че" 3  — BHAGAVATULA 
Reflections (Poems by Dr. Triloki Nath. Vrajbal): Translated 
by Ravi S. Varma, -Parijat Prakashan, Jaipur. Price: Rs. 15. 
Dissections (Poems of Bharat Bhushan Agarwal): Translated by. 
Vishnu Khare. Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta. Price: Rs. 20. 


In a country like India whose culture is a composite one, 
translation is the only means by which one part of India knows 
what happens in the cultural field of another part. Whatever be 
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the quality of translation, it is welcome as a literary. bridge- 
builder. Here are two volumes of English translations of. two 
great poets of Hindi. Both read well, communicate well and are 
thoroughly enjoyable. Though we cannot compare them with the 
original Hindi versions from the foreword to these volumes, we 
gather that they had the approval of the authors themselves and 
hence they are really competent. Both of them were translated 
into many languages. Both of them belong to Mathura. 


The first volume is a translation of Dr. Vrajbal's reputed book 
in Hindi called Indu Ek: Vindu do. 16 consists of fifty little poems 
mostly in romantic tradition. They breathe in the spirit of traditional 
Hindi Vedantic philosophy. The style is often epigrammatic Here 
is a typical example “ With a few deft strokes / on water, easter 
апа sky/ who has pointed this beautiful / picture? How can we 
comprehend the /shapes that transform every / moment? I am 
stunned and amazed at this creation.” Though these poems lack 
lyricism, there is a lyricism which informs the whole. It is the 
liyricism of thought. 

Dr. Bharat Bhushan Agarwal (1919-1975 ) wasa prolific writer, 
who won many awards. Among his writings are poems, short 
stories, novels, essays, humorous skits, parodies, satires and non- 
sense verse. The present volume is a selection of his poems from 
five volumes of his poetry with a beautiful perceptive introduc- 
tion by Mr. Irene Zhara. What distinguishes Dr. Agarwal from 
other noted writers of Hindi is his fine sense of humour. Indian 
literature in general is deficient in humour and Hindi literature 
is no exception to the rule. As such, the contribution of Dr 
Agarwal is something unique and inestimable. Wit, humour and 
gentle irony inform the pieces and lend a peculiar quality to his 
poetry which makes it highly delightful.. Consider how delightful 
the following lines are in which the tone conveys the sense much 
more than mere literal meaning: 

Icould not bring about revolution 

But abandoned my near and dear ones in process. 

^ The pursuit of poetry was formidable 

Therefore. Г took recourse to limericks: 

I could not find love, во read pornography: 

1, a Kaliyug weakling, 

"Couldn't obtain the elixir of life 

So smoked myself away. — Dn. G. SRIRAMA Murry 


The South West Monsoon has Withdrawn and Other Sonnets: By 
Thomas Gay Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta - 700045. Price: Rs. 35. 


Thomas Gay, the author of the book under review, is an 
oldtimer i in India, whose life as a writer is interestingly unique. 
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Thomas Gay was born in August 1905 in England. In 1928 
he was selected for I. C. S. and served in various official capacities 
in several places in India. After retirement he has been as 
active as in service. He worked as farmer, social worker, school 
teacher, film director, journalist, university tutor, advertising 
executive and magazine editor. His love of India is so great 
that he has become an Indian citizen since 1950. He has been 
contributing various writings to outstanding journals of his times. 
He has translated books and poems from Marathi into Epglish. 
He wrote ghost-written “autobiographies”, a few short plays 
for the stage and the radio. He is one of the several Englishmen 
of whom Indians are proud. 

This book is a collection of twenty-four sonnets classified аз: 
(1) Description (2) Satire and Indignation (3) Love and Regret 
(4) Religion and Divinity and (5) Life and Death. 

In a sonnet called ** Credo ", Thomas Gay speaks of the Force 
of Goodness as follows: 


There is a Force of Goodness, as I hold, 

Nourished by all the good deeds men have done, 
Strength drawing from all good men in our world, 

From the souls of those who've led good lives, and gone ; 
This is the silent, strong, invisible Power 

That guides us, keeps us safe from hour to hour. 


Mr. Gay's language is simple, direct and outspoken. In the 
sonnet, “To Grow Old", he questions: “Know you what 
means it to grow old ?" and answers in a simple way, in the same 
line, saying, “I know." 


Thomas Gay has made use of all rhyme schemes of sonnets 
and proved that the fourteen-line space in poetry is no new realm 
for his Muse, which moves about with creative ease. Не is a 
modern poet who has found for himself a niche in the Temple 
of Poesy. — V. V. TONPE 


TELUGU 


Pithapura Samsthanam—Kavi Panditha Poshana: By Dr. C. Kamala 


Anarkali, Telugu Lecturer, P. V. R. Trust Degree College, 
Kakinada. Price: Rs. 60. 


This is a Doctoral Thesis of Osmania University purporting 
to study the literary scene in and around Pithapuram, one of 
the important centres of cultural activity that flourished under the 
patronage of the rulers. 


Dr. Kamala Anarkali traces the history of Pithapuram 
Samsthanam with a special reference to the patrons and men of 
letters. Thus famous patrons like Rao Peda Madhava Rao, 
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Gangadhara Rama Rao, Venkata Kumara Maheepathi among others 
and poets like Vakkalanka Veerabhadra Kavi, Kuchimanchi Thimma 
Kavi, Devulapalli Brothers and Allamraju Subrahmamanya Kavi 
figure in the study. Dr. Anarkali achieves a fine blend of the 
macro and :he micro study on account of her balanced evaluation 
of the poets and their patrons. We have herein a glimpse of 
hectic cultural activity that flourished at Pithapuram of yester 
years. This authentic and readable treatise endears itself to the 
enlightened and lay readers alike. 

— Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 


Iham-Param (A poetic Telugu translation of Kathopanishad ): By 
Dr. I. Panduranga Rao. International Telugu Institute, О. О. 
Campus, Hyderabad-500007. Price: Rs. 4. 


Kathopanishat has an important place in the upanishadic 
literature in Sanskrit. It is a dialogue between an young, ardent 
and unyielding student Nachiketa, a seeker after Truth, on the 
one hand and Yama, the God of Death, and Brahmavidyaacharya on 
the other. Essential teachings of Yoga, Saamkhya, Bhagavadgita 
and even the Mandukya Upanishad are found herein. This Upani- 
shad is rendered into mellifluous Telugu in poetic-lyrical form, by 
Dr. Rao, a polyglot and a prolific writer, gifted with a critical 
acumen, and poetic and artistic talents. The translation can be 
set to music and sung. | 


A complete and explanatory summary of the Upanishat text 
proper, in easy, idiomatic and spoken Telugu in poetic prose is 
a treat by itself. Free from technical terminology both the 
summary in prose and the translation in verse can easily be 
understood even by an average student. Any reader can enjoy both 
‘the poetic and spirited bliss. — ‘* SANDILYA " 


Sri Kaamakshi Sahasram: By Yamijala Padmanaabhaswami. 
< Swadharma Swarajya Sangham, 29 Broadway, Madras-600 108. 
Price: Rs. 15. 

This is a devotional lyric in Telugu in praise of the Goddess 
Kamakshi, and contains one thousand verses in one hundred 
metres of six letters in the commencement and twenty letters in 
the end in a graded manner. The author’s deftness in handling 
a variety of metres, some of which we rarely come across, is the 
main feature of the poem. Alliteration with jingling sounds and 
smooth diction run throughout. Motherly affection and forgiveness 
‘are invoked very often. Stories related to lizard and others that 
gained the Goddess’s blessings are alluded to here and there, 
-Denouncement of attachment and egoism are there. Importance 
of Bhakti is pointed out. — ** KASHYAPA ! 
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I MEET GANDHI 
The Rev. J. Н. HOLMES* 
( Extracted from Unity ) 


Texts: (1) *It was a true report ! heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom.  Howbeit...... the half was 
not told ше.” — I Kings 10: 6-7 


(2) “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace...... 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people." — Luke 2: 29-31. 

These are the texts which I have chosen to introduce a sermon 
which is not really a sermon at all. What I have to say to you 
this morning is only a personal narrative —a little story out of my 
own life. Z have met Gandhi — have clasped his hand, have looked 
into his eyes, have listened to his voice. I have sat in a great 
public audience, and heard him speak; I have sat alone at his feet 
and talked with him about many things. All this is of no impor- 
tance, except to myself. But I have talked to you so often about 
the Mahatma, and you have responded so generously to my admi- 
ration and love for this great man whom we have learned together 
to describe as ‘‘the greatest man in the world, " that E feel I should 
be remiss in my duty if Т. did not share with you so far as I am 
able, an experience which Ї shall ever regard as the most precious 
of my life. Furthermore, there are wider implications in my ехрегіч 
ence! I saw Gandhi at the climactic hour of his carcer and against 
the background of events momentous in the history not only of our 
own but of all time. I can tell you, therefore, not only of my 
impressions of the man, but also of my estimate of his significance 
today for India, the Empire, and the world. I have met, in 
other words, not merely an individual, but a cause, a movement, 
a revolution. How do I feel about this phenomenon—this Word 
become flesh which dwells among us “full of grace and truth?’ — 
this incarnation of the Spirit in which is life, and this life “the 
light of men ? ” 


* A sermon delivered by Mr. Holmes at the Community Church, 
New York, 
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I was in Berlin when I heard that Gandhi was coming to 
London. Earlier in the summer I had received from him a letter 
in which he had spoken of his journey, and of his expectation of 
seeing me on his arrival. But his plans had been thrown into 
confusion, and he had announced that he would not attend the 
Round Table Conference. Then came the agreement with the 
Viceroy, and the sudden determination to make the trip. The 
moment І heard that Gandhi was coming, that he had actually 
taken ship and was on the sea, I abandoned all my other arrange- 
ments and rushed to London, resolved to camp upon the Mahatma's 
threshold until the door might open and let me through. I had 
not dared to hope that I could greet him when he first landed upon 
English soil. But by a dramatic and amusing combination of 
circumstances, which is a story in itself, 1 found myself on the 
morning of Saturday, September l2th, standing on the pier at 
Folkstone, awaiting the arrival of the Channel steamer. 


It was typical English weather — cold and foggy, with occasional 
heavy showers. The wind was sweeping thc waves with white- 
caps, and chilling the bones of the watchers on the pier. [was 
talking with an officer, one of the members of the police force 
appointed to be the bodyguard of the Mahatma. 


* Do you see that point of land over there, ’’ he said to me, 
pointing to the white cliffs of Dover to.the north. *'That's where 
Caesar landed when he brought his legions to conquer England. " 


To conquer England! ï thought of that great soldier of 
ancient Rome and of his victories upon these shores. His twentieth 
legion had remained here three hundred years! Then I thought of 
another conqueror—William of Normandy—who had crossed this 
Channel a thousand years after the immortal Julius and beaten the 
Saxons and annexed their realm. This invader had landed at 
Pevensky, not so many miles here to the south. And now another 
thousand years had passed, and still another conqueror was crossing 
these stormy seas. Not a soldier, but a mightier than any soldier. 
Not an invader, with a sword of steel, but an apostle with the sword 
of the spirit. Not an enemy to lay waste the land, but a friend 
to surprise and devastate the hearts of Englishmen. If ever Britain 
was in peril, it was in peril now, when for the third time in two 
thousand years, there was coming an alien to dictate terms of peace. 


I wiped the rain from my glasses, and gazed out through the 
mist to the open sea. There was the steamer, a little craft in white, 
emerging from the horizon like a sheeted ghost. As she made fast 
at the pier, only one man, the official representative of the British 
Government, was allowed on board. АП the rest of us—friends of 
Gandhi, delegates from India, the Dean of.Canterbury, newspapet 
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reporters and photographers—were left standing in the rain, with a 
great crowd of sight-seers behind the barriers. But the delay was 
brief* In a few moments we were aboard the ship, and I was 
standing at the door of Gandhi’s cabin awaiting my turn to be 
received. It was here I had my first glimpse of the Mahatma. He 
was sitting cross-legged upon his berth, in earnest conversation with 
Reginald Reynolds, a young English Quaker, who had been a 
resident at the Ashram in India, and had become famous as the 
bearer of Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy on the eve of the march to 
Dandi. Gandhi’s legs were bare, his body wrapped to the neck in 
the ample folds of a Khaddar shawl. His head and shoulders were 
bent forward in a listening attitude. A naked arm, long and lean 
and wiry, reached out of the shawl and took a paper from Reynolds’ 
hand. There was a quick interchange of words, a flitting smile 
and the conference was over. 


It was now my turn. I stepped into the little cabin. Instantly 
Gandhi jumped to his feet, and with the lithe, quick step of a 
school-boy, came forward to greet me. I felt his hands take mine 
in a grasp as firm as that of an athlete. I saw his eyes shining with 
a light so bright that not even the thick glass of his rude spectacles 
could obscure their radiance. I heard his voice addressing me in 
tones as rich and full as they were gentle. We had a few precious 
moments together. I was confused and excited, and today have 
little memory of what was said. But at this first meeting it was 
not words but feelings that were important. I was in the presence 
of the man whose spirit had reached me, years before, across tha 
continents and seas of half the world, and now this presence was 
stamping its indelible impression upon my mind. 


What was this first impression of Gandhi, as distinguished m 
the others which came later ? I do not find it difficult to answer this 
question. It was an impression of the bcauty of the man. Where do 
people get the idea that Gandhi is ugly? Why have they described 
him as a * dwarf,’ and ‘a little monkey of a man”? It is true that his 
limbs and body are emaciated —his ascetic life produces no surplus 
flesh! But his frame is large, and his stature erect and of medium 
height ; I have seen many Indians who are much more insignificant 
in appearance than Mahatma Gandhi, It is true also that his indivi- 
dual features are not lovely. He has a shaven head, protruding 
ears, thick lips, and a mouth that is minus many of its teeth. But 
his dark complexion is richly beautiful against the white background 
of his shawl, his eyes shine like candles in the night, and over all is 
the radiance of a smile like sunshine on a morning landscape. What 
impresses you is not the physical appearance but the spiritual pre- 
sence of this man. You think at once of his simplicity, his sincerity, 
his innocence. He approaches you with all the naturalness and 
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spontaneity of a little child. There is not an atom of self-consclous- 
ness in Gandhi—in spite of all his greatness in tbe world, and all 
the adulation which has been heaped upon him, he has no pose, no 
pretentiousness, no pride. You realize at once that his peculiar 
aspects of appearance and his peculiar ways of life have nothing 
fraudulent about them, but are the honest and fearless expression of 
a transcendent personality. Therefore, you do not think of how he 
looks, but only of what he is. You see truth, in other words, 
shining through the imperfect garment of the flesh It is this which 
makes Gandhi beautiful. For truth is beauty! You remember how 
John Keats told us this in the closing lines of his great ** Ode to 
a Grecian Urn," when he wrote, 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know, and all ye need to know. 


In a few moments we were off the boat, and started for 
London. Gandhi was in the official automobile of the Government, 
guarded by police, I rode in a compartment of the train with 
Devadas Gandhi, the Mahatma’s son, Mr. Pyarelal, one of his secre. 
faries, and Miss Madeleine Slade, the English girl, now known as 
Mirabai, his servant and disciple. 


The story of Miss Slade is one of the noblest chapters in the 
saga of the Mahatma. Years ago, before the War, she was an 
English society girl, daughter of a British admiral, young, beautiful , 
rich, much sought after. During the War she did relief work with 
the Red Cross in the usual conventional way. After the War, she 
found, aS so many found, that something had gone out of her life. 
She seemed to have lost her grip upon reality. A sense of frustra- 
tion and futility settled down upon her like an atmosphere. It was 
while she was groping about, like a person lost in a dark room, that 
she hit by chance upon a book by Romain Rolland, the one man in 
our western world whose soul is most akin to Gandhi’s She went 
to Switzerland to see Rolland, and through this contact made her 
first acquaintanceship with the author’s biography of the Mahatma, 
published in 1924. She had no sooner read the pages of this book 
than she realized that she had found the mission of her life. She 
wrote to Gandhi, and asked if she might come to the Ashram and 
be his servant. The Mahatma did not encourage her. Did she 
know what she was asking? Did she realize what it meant to leave 
England and come to India’ How could he be sure that she was 
sincere, had thought through her problem, and had steadfastness of 
purpose to work it out? She had better wait a year, and then 
write him again. 


At once Miss Slade set herself to the task of preparation. She 
abandoned her family and friends She got rid of her dresses, her 
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jewels, and all the paraphernalia of her social life. She arrayed 
herself in rough garments, did menial work, slept on the fioor. She 
made herself a vegetarian. She saturated herself in the Bhagavadgita, 
which was the Hindu scriptures, and Gandhi’s Bible. The year 
up, she wrote Gandhi again, and told her tale of discipline. He now 
said she might come—and from that day to this she has been his 
servant, his nurse, his friend, his fond disciple. She prepares his 
food, washes his clothes, makes his bed, cleans his room. She 
guards his hours of prayer, and stands sentinel at his day of silence. 
She follows his footsteps during the hours of the day and sleeps 
upon his threshold during the hours of the night. І thought 
as I looked at her, how beautiful she must have been, with her noble 
figure, her lustrous eyes, her liquid voice. I looked again, and 
thought how beautiful she is now, in spite of her shaven head, her 
rough clothing and her rougher hands, for her beauty, like Gandhi's 
is the inward beauty of the spirit. I looked still again, and found 
myself thinking of the women who followed Jesus—Martha, Mary, 
the other Mary—and who served him with their love. 1 thought 
of St. Francis and the Lady Clara, and all the lovely relations bet- 
ween these two through the years of life and in the hour of death. 
And I said to myself, this Mirabai is the Mahatma's Sister Clare. 
She is a combination of Martha, “© careful about many things” for 
Jesus, and Mary who sat quietly and gladly at the Master's feet, 
We were soon in London, and went immediately through the 
mud and rain to the Friends Meeting House, where a great audience 
had gathered to meet and welcome Gandhi. As Isaw him enter 
this auditorium, I was impressed again by the beauty of his per- 
sonality, and now, also by its power. With what dignity he walked 
upon this platform ; with what serenity he surveyed this English 
scene; with what command he took possession of these men and 
women! To an intruder who knew nothing of Gandhi, nor of the 
momentous character of the occasion, there might have been some- 
thing ridiculous in the picture. Here was this Indian striding into 
the room with his feet bare, his legs naked to the thighs, his middle 
bound by the loin-cloth, his body wrapped and rewrapped in the 
ample folds of his Khaddar shawl. But as he took his seat, and sat 
there calm and' motionless as Buddha, the ridiculous, if it ever was 
present, was straightway diffused and dissolved into the sublime. I 
shall never forget the sense of awe that settled like an atmosphere 
upon that room. For the first time, I understood the secret of 
Gandhi's influence over the millions of his fellow-countrymen Had 
a king been present, we could not have felt more reverence in his 
presence. Suddenly I found myself remembering the testimony of 
Мг, Bernays, a sensitive English journalist, who said, '* The moment 
you see Gandhi, you catch the atmosphere of royalty." And I 
remembered also that, a few weeks before, 1 had been in the 
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presence of royalty. I bad seen and talked with the man who, for 
more than thirty years, had been the most brilliant monarch of his 
-day. This man was nobly dressed, attended by his court, himself a 
fascinating, gracious and splendid figure. But not all the majesty 
of this king could match the royal air of Gandhi. 


But Gandhi not only looked like a king, he spoke like a king. 
His words that afternoon were gently uttered, in a voice quiet, 
almost monotonous. But as they reached our ears, they were the 
words of a royal proclamation. He made three points clear: First, 
his credentials! He came to England, he said, not as an individual, 
but as the representative of his people. “І represent, without any 
fear of contradiction, the dumb, semi-starved millions of India.” 
Secondly, his mandate! He came not to dicker or to bargain with 
Britain, but to present the terms of the All-India Congress. ** As an 
agent holding a power-of-attorney from the Congress, " he said, “I 
shall have my limitations, I have to conduct myself within the four 
corners of the mandate I have received from the Congress. 
If I am to be loyal to the trust which has been put in me, I must 
not go outside that mandate." Lastly, his goal! What did the 
mandate exact? *'Freedom, " said Gandhi. ‘‘ The Congress wants 
freedom unadulterated for these dumb, semi-starved millions. ” 
No compromise here, no equivocation! “ He spake as one having 
authority " and with the voice of prophecy. 


This was on a Saturday afternoon. Оп the succeeding five 
days that I was privileged to remain in London, I saw the 
Mahatma four separate times. The first time was on the following 
morning, Sunday, when I went bright aud early to Kingsley 
Hall, the settlement-house in the East End of London where 
Gandhi had  characteristically taken up his abode. He was 
on an open terrace just outside his room, which was a kind 
of cell some five feet wide, seven or eight feet long with stone 
floor and bare walls, and furnished only with a table, a chair, 
and a thin pallet on the floor where Gandhi slept. Mirabai was 
washing the one window of the little room. The Mahatma was 
sitting on a chair, bathed in the warm sunshine of a perfect day. 
He was talking with one of the great leaders of Indian affairs. 
Within a few moments this conference was finished, and I came and 
sat down in a chair beside the Mahatma. We talked of the Round 
Table Conference—was it going to succeed? No, Gandhi saw no 
reason for believing that it would succeed. His mind told him it 
must fail. “Вие God has told me to come to England, " he said, 
very simply, “and He must have his own reasons. So I have 
put my mind aside, and shall trust and hope until the end.” 
I referred to the slanderous attacks upon him in certain of 
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the London newspapers, and expressed the hope that they 
did not trouble him. ‘‘ No," he said, “ they do not trouble me, 
but they pain me terribly. Think of how fully and freely I have 
talked to the reporters. I have told them everything. And yet they 
print these slanders and vicious lies. It hurts me to think that 
such things can be done. But,"' he continued, with a smile, **I do 
not let them worry me. They do no harm. Nothing can injure 
truth." I then referred to the next day, Monday, which was his 
day of silence, and asked if he would attend the Conference. 
“О, yes, " he said, with his delightful smile now become almost a 
laugh, **Ishan'tsay a word but think what a chance I shall have 
to listen. " We taiked of a few other matters, and then I arose 
with an apology that I had taken his time, for others were waiting 
to see him, as indeed they always are. I shall never forget the 
loveliness of his smile, as he took my hand, and said, ** Come when- 
ever you сап. You may have to wait, but I want to see you as long 
as you are in London." 


I next saw Gandhi on Sunday night at a religious service in 
which his friends and some men and women from the neighbourhood 
participated. Тһе Mahatma sat on the platform, not in a chair but 
on the floor, wrapped in 3 shawl, with a rug thrown about his bare 
legs, He spoke to us, from his sitting posture, on prayer, his 
experience of prayer. He stated that he believed in God, and there- 
fore of course prayed. He told us what prayer had done for him. 
“ Without prayer, ” he said, ‘‘ I could do nothing." As he went on 
in his quiet way, telling us of his experience with this most intimate 
discipline of the spiritual life, his voice became very soft and low. ү 
doubt if many persons in the room, back of the front rows where [ 
was sitting, could hear what he was saying. The Mahatma seemcd 
more and more to sink into himself. His address became a process 
of self-communion, or communion, right there before our eyes, with 
One greater than ourselves. But words were not necessary at such 
an hour! Gandhi’s presence was diffusing an atmosphere in the 
little room which gripped us in its spell. It was a moment of 
mystic uplift never to be forgotten. 


I did not see Gandhi again until Wednesday night, when I sat 
with him in his room during his suppcr-hour. He was sitting on his 
bed, on the floor. Isquatted down beside him, that I might be as 
near to him as possible. Не held in his left hand a cup of goat's 
milk. On his lap was a tin plate, such as I have seen convicts use 
in a prison, and in this was the handful of dates which made the — 
substance of his meal. Gandhi’s secretary, Mr Pyarelal, was with 
us but did not join in the conversation. We talked of many things—of 
the Round Table Conference, of Mayor Walker's request for an 
interview, of Palestine and Zionism and their relation to the situation 
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in India, and of the Mahatma’s projected visit to America. At the 
close, I bade him good-bye, for I was leaving on Friday, and did 
not expect to see him again. Immediately he laid aside his cup 
and plate, and took my hand in both of his. “ We shall meet 
again, " he said, “in America, or perhaps in India But if we never 
meet, we shall still be together. " 

The next night, Thursday, Devadas Gandhi sought me out and 
told me, to my surprise, that his father wanted to sce me, The 
Mahatma was at St. James's Palace, where the Round Table. Con- 
ference held its sessions. I hastened with Devadas to the Palace, and 
found Gandhi in one of the committee rooms, eating his supper. 
He was sitting on a large lounge, or divan, and he invited me to sit 
down beside him. A message had come from America, and he 
wanted to discuss it with me. We talked for a half-hour 
or so, as members of Gandhi's party passed in and out of the 
room. Then, on word that the attendants were waiting to 
close the Palace, we all arose and started for the automo- 
biles. Gandhi asked me if I would ride with him to Kingsley 
Hall. Of course І accepted his invitation, and sat by his side as 
we sped far eastward to the slum districts of the city. As we drew 
up to the house, we found the doorway blocked with a great crowd 
of children. The boys and girls of the neighbourhood had become 
much excited over tbis strange man from India. In the morning 


they gathered in the street to see him drive away, and in the evening” 


to see him come home again This night it was late, but they were 
still there. And what a shout they raised as he emerged from the 
automobile! The Mahatma paused and turned toward the children 
with smiling face, They shouted again, and crowded about him to 
touch his hands and feel his shawl. I bade him a hasty good-bye» 
as he sought his room. And as I went down the narrow street, 
with the children’s voices ringing in my ears, I thought of the story 
of one of Galilee, who said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


— Reprinted from Triveni —Sept.—Oct. 1931 
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APOCALYPSE 
Prof. EUGENE D'VAZ 


I saw four horses gallop 

Gallop across the blue light. 

The Son of Man 

Picked up the thorny furze 

Hardware merchants offered rusty old nails 
For his date with destiny. 

Come into my house for your crücifixion. 
Foam from the wild horses 


Reeled back into clouds 
Touched crimson by a wounded sun. 


I saw the Son of Man 
Carry timber along the dusty streets 
Searching for a place called Good Friday. 


Come into my house for your crucifixion. 


The horses tore at the nets 

Spread dark across the blue light 

They whinnied and pawed at the entanglement 
The crude live mass cringed under their hoofs. 
I saw the Son of Man 

Pause for sometime on the highway 

Golgotha was razed neat with concrete 

Over which sped the cars of a new Caesar. 
Come into my house for your crucifixion. 

I ean still hear the thud of the beams 
Poppies nod along the grey highway. 

Aeons open their eyes of sleep 

Across the blue light 

The horses pause foam dripping - 

From their dark lips. 


Come into my house for your crucifixion. 
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REMINISCENCES ON NEHRU 
Prof. HIREN MUKHERJEE 


Perhaps it is unfashionable these days to write on Jawaharlal 
Nehru except in a tone of Sneering superiority; but it is not 
possible for those of us who were often sternly critical of him — 
which I can truthfully claim I have been, for many years, and 
specially in Parliament from 1952 onwards—it is not possible 
for the likes of us to try in facile fashion to denigrate him and 
deny his place in history. There is no doubt that he has a sure 
seat among the great ones of our land. It was in October 1936 
when, with my friend Sajjad Zaheer and a few other ‘‘ Congress 
Socialist" comrades, I went for the first time to Anand Bhavan 
in Allahabad for an informal discussion with him. А burning 
issue those days was the relationship between socialism and 
independence, the priority, if any, between one or the other target 
of the national movement. i clearly recollect a simple but 
profound formulation that Jawaharlal made when he said: ** Look, 
it is not as if there are two laddoos to be grabbed, one by one 
and one after the other. Our aim is to get both and fight for 
both, and time will decide which we get first." Неге lucidly 
put in uncomplicated terms was the concept, which we know 
is important, the concept of the integral relationship between 
a country’s independence and socialism, the latter being to those 
of us who thought, like Jawaharlal also then did, that freedom 
of a people can only find fulfilment in socialism. 

The second time I met him face to face was around early 
February 1942 when, after a stint in jail for ‘Individual Civil 
Disobedience’ launched by Gandhiji in late 1939, he came to 
Calcutta. I met him with my close friends Jyoti Basu, now Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, and Snehangshu Acharya, Advocate 
General, in connection with the work of our newly-started organisa. 
tion: Friends of the Soviet Union. He had received in jail 
some of the publications we had sent, but what I wish specially 
to recall is his characteristic personal touch. We arrived at 


the house of Dr, B. C. Roy, who was. hosting Jawaharlal, a little 
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before 4 o’clock, the time of our appointment. However, his 
Private Secretary Upadhyay took into his chamber an English 
friend, Leonard Schiff, an author on India. I was annoyed—it 
is amusing to recall it now—and I immediately sent in a chit 
saying: “We were waiting, but if someone else had found 
precedence on account of the colour of his skin, well, please let 
us know and we shall quit.” Jawaharlal at once came out and 
said he was sorry. Не never knew what had happened and, putting 
his arms about us, took us inside the room where we laughed, 
with Leonard joining us, about the little episode. 


In Parliament, where I was elected in 1952, I met him almost 
every working day for some twelve years till his death. And, 
itis опе of the joys of my life, that Jawaharlal admitted me to 
his affections, in spite of the many sharp political exchanges we 
had in Parliament, ever creating ‘scenes’, from time to time, when 
we were locked, as it were, in combat. This is why I would 
often write to him not only as the Communist Party spokesman, 
but also purely personally, which he liked me to. I remember how 
he liked my telling him on one of his birthdays that it was a 
tall order on providence to wish anybody happiness during these 
distressing days. Besides, as Nietzche had said long ago, “ Who 
wants happiness? Only the Englishman does.” I would only 
tell him that from a railway carriage window the Supreme Court 
building hurt my eyes, while the sight of Humayua tomb soothed 
them ; but would never dare whisper a word to others who would 
just not understand. 


How I remember my Party's characterisation of the 1952 
President's address as “a declaration of war on the people”, to 
which he replied, ** Well, in that case, there is war between 
‘them’ and ‘us’. I had myself sought to twit him by saying 
that he had missed his place in history for the sake of a tinsel 
portfolio. His reply was striking: “І don't know about tinsel ; 
but I would be content with a place in the heart of my people, 
if not in history.” 

Too many things rush into my mind, but I must share the 
happiness I felt when, early during our Parliamentary contacts, 
Jawaharlalat a dinner in Constitution House asked meabout my 
wife and children. Then, saying he always had time for children, 
if not for adults, he asked us all to breakfast with him, an 
unforgettable experience for my wife and our two children—a girl 
of eleven and a boy of six—to sit with the great man who easily 
made friends with them while I took, metaphorically, a back seat. 


In Parliament, Jawaharlal always behaved with dignity and, 
for one in his position of strength, showing remarkable tolerance 
towards opponents. He would be present in Parliament for long 
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periods which made the members generally attend in fair numbers. 
Jawaharlal was unique in his respect for Parliament and his 
desire to be fair to all elements. Of course. he was primarily a 
political personality, ready to uphold his Party’s interests, but 
by and large he did respect the proprieties of debate and the role 
of an elected body like Parliament. 
One could attack him and not find any malice in his 
responses. I have described him as “а minor poet who had 
missed his vocation" or as “опе specialising in omniscience 
and orchestrating platitudes rather than concretely improving the 
living conditions of our people." Not that he would not strike 
back. He did, for example, when about Goa, then still under 
Portugal, I said, “І felt like hanging my head in shame", he 
shot back saying. * There must be something wrong in that head." 
He would not be easily rattled ; for, in the early 'Sixties, I said 
that the Prime Minister did not deserve to be a Leader of the 
House— this was later even expunged by the then Speaker — but 
it had already come out in the papers. His Chief Whip, Satyanarayan 
. Sinha, felt panicked by presumption but Jawaharlal was not. 
The India-China imbroglio between 1958 and 1962 gave 
Jawaharlal a jolt from which he never recovered. Parliament 
at that time developed a certain mysterious  unruliness with 
which he could not quite cope. Towards the end of his life, 
a certain melancholy crept into his mind and affected his work. 
He was impatient but felt himself bound to accept constraints. 
One can discern a painful personal note in the Robert Frost lines 
he scribbled on his pad not long before he died: 
The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep. 
He wrote to me in a letter of 18 May 1963: 


Repeatedly in the course of my life, I have felt pretty 
miserable and there has been иле faibless D'esprit (a weakening 
of spirit). Some turn of events or something inside me made 
me get over that particular weakness. The rush of activity 
and hard work has helped me to carry on and not lose 
myself. I realize that is not enough and what I do may not 
be уёгу worth-while. Still, I suppose, at the back of my 
mind, I feel that there is some worth in what І do. If I did 
not feel that way, I could not carry on. 

Such words would warm me towards him. Of course, he 
was on a different pedestal; yet, in spite of the barriers of age 
and political difference, could be deeply friendly. And for myself, 
I am happy I could be so near а man who in his own way was 
one of the finest world figures of our times, : 
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MASTI 
Dr. V. K. GOKAK 


[This is the translation of a few verses selected 
from each section of a rather long poem on Masti, 
( entitled “The Man of Noble Living " — Udaara Charita ) 
published in my lyric sequence, Bala Deguladalli ( In Life's 
Temple, 1953), Sections 4, 5 and 6 sum up Masti's own 
views and so also the first stanza in (7). The next two in 
(7) give my version of his belief ] 

(1) 

In your gentle laughter dwelt 

The Beauty that was Truth, 

Hardness to softness turned 

Your moon-orb darkened at the edge — 

In early youth and infancy— 

For that was all you earned. 


Hung from an o'er-hanging sky 

With ruby, diamond, amethyst 

glow, far from earth the stars. 

But kinsman, O, you are near us. 
And on our sky-line you let flow 
Nectar-streams from your moonbeams. 


The Sun is King of Truth. His lustre 

you hold. Made cool and beautiful 

you serve it to the human crowd. 

Sword.edge light is tempered Truth 

With much tenderness you serve it 

And those you serve are happy and proud. 
(2) 

Real today 15 Pain; tomorrow 

"Tis pure illusion: this deep faith, 

Pole Star, lights your inner space 

Soaring above your needs, you give 

To the eager world your nectar-touch 

The ministry of love with grace. 
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Your crown is fame, Armour your joy 
friendship and love your diamond-shirt, 
The soul your naked sword, its sheath 
your life. You held your soul aloft 
And lived in battle; flung away 

Toys of illusion on the ground beneath. 
Yoga is the indrawn breath: 

Outgoing breath — attachment fierce 

Where the two mingle rules the swan-soul. 
Outgoing breath—soul-bankruptcy ; 

The mere indweller—colossal loss! 

He who rules both rules the Whole. 


(4) 


In our culture, words and deeds, 

The prime need is the smell of our soil 
What health is there in alien taste? 

If Allama’s unread, why read Shelley? 
If Yajnavalka, why read Plato? 

Study indiscreet; what waste! 


(5) 


The flute hypnotic enchants the world. 
Its moving note a pillar ensouls. 
None from its magic is immune. 

The Gita’s metaphysic lore 

Stretches, prolonging Arjun’s doubt. 
Which is greater — word or tune? 


(6) 


The world's a pledge God gave to man 
for his redemption. Who condemns 

This glory he no Mercy knows. 
Dedicate your works to the Lord 
Every hour; To Mother earth 

Your body in its last repose. 


(7) 


The blest have taken wrong turns, false steps 
The saints are human, all too human 
Where is the doer no error knows? 

If there is one who owns his faults 
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And mends his next step, one is good 
And ‘ perfect’ as far as ‘perfect’ goes. 


Effortless was Jiva boru. 

Effortless it gained the light. 

Effortless, flower turned to fruit 

Its faults and sorrows manured its growth 
And its was the grandeur of fruition. 
Seed again, it turns to the root. 


Beneath the branch, below the protecting soil, 

I'll draw from the roots what makes me ripen, ripen 
Compose, impose my tints on rind and rim 

ГІІ fall to the ground when autumn comes and calls me 
Like a silent tear of joy, like the moon's full orb 
When it slips beyond the sea and the sea's brim. 
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MASTI: SERENE PHILOSOPHER 
C. H. PRAHLADA RAO 


On the day the Kannada country was to celebrate his 96th 
birthday, Masti plunged it in gloom. So remarkable was his 
health, his friends and admirers saw five years ahead to his 
centenary; it would have been a unique event. 


He was to take part in the World Kannada Conference in 
Mysore, but his health came in the way. Many missed him, and 
his famous smile, He was present at Ravindra Kalakshetra, a 
little later, for the Purandara festival. He looked fit as a fiddle 
erect like the mark of exclamation. 


Age never seemed a burden to him; the years sat light on 
his shoulders; he never stooped. It is also true in another sense, 
he remained upright in life. A man of virtue, he was proud of 
himself. He was above temptation. Neither office, nor the prizes 
of life could wean him from the straight and narrow path. On 
the contrary, he was capable of sacrifice: at the height of his 
career as a civil servant, on a question of principle, he resigned. 
And he never regretted. 


Three score and ten is the biblical span. A little before his 
death, Tagore spoke of the burden of age. He was then 80, in 
full possession of his faculties Four score and ten, he said, would 
be insufferable. Masti ventured into his 90s: in full possession 
of his faculties. His laughter did not desert him to the end. 
He lived: at peace with himself, with the world, serenely like a 
philosopher, creatively like an artiste. It is glven to few: all 
other prizes of life seem secondary. The secret of Masti's longevity 
lies in the man's integrity. He was a man of letters, but above 
everything else, he was a gentleman. 

Ina vivid photograph you could count the wrinkles in Masti's 
but the honours that came to him defy cataloguing. Of 


face, : 
Masti and the honours that came to him, this must be said: they 
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were tardy 1 when they came, they meant little to the man. Masti 
was human. Every man needs recognition. It satisfies when it 
comes in time — like the prizes he won in college. 


I have a memory of a meeting with him. His book “ Chenna 
Basava Nayaka " was due for the Sahitya Akademi award. But 
he was cheated of the honour. The Sahitya Akademi made 
amends by its award for his short stories, and later by its fellow- 
ship. There was a furore over “ Chenna Ваѕауа Nayaka’’, wholly 
extra-literary. He wanted someone to say a good word for him. 
I was talking to him on the road, and he asxed me: ** Why don't 
you write to Radhakrishnan ? Not that Radhakrishnan would have 
taken notice of me." The childlike innocence of the man comes 
through. The denial rankled: it soured. So that when the 
Sahitya Akademi's honours came later, he didn’t need them. Even 
Jnanpith award came late: and the noises made about ‘‘Chikkaveera 
Rajendra ° were reminiscent of the bitterness vis-a-vis ** Chenna 
Basava Nayaka. ” 


In the case of a writer like Masti, honours are formal. You 
do not wait for a book to qualify in the race. Lesser writers 
do. Masti represents a life dedicated to the service of letters. 
The honour is symbolic. A book is no more than a peg. Yet, 
“Chenna Basava Nayaka”, considered good for an award, was 
dropped like a hot potato in the face of stormy opposition unrelat- 
ed to literary merits. Sahitya Akademi waited for a book not 
likely to trigger controversy : a book of short stories. Otherwise 
appropriate: the short story is Masti's forte. 


You must go back in time. Consider his life. It lies before 
youlike a continent. It encompasses two world wars; the freedom 
movement with all its vicissitudes. culminating in the partition 
of the country, the emergence of India, as a free republic, with 
а Constitution, parliament, etc. ; nearer home, the reunion of the 
Kannada-speaking areas, marking the realisation of what was 
once a distant aspiration, evocative of a golden age: his life 
witnessed the blossoming of the Kannada movement. 


Before the first World War, he was a young man in his early 
‘Twenties, surveying the scene. He was filled with dismay. 
Kannada was hardly a language: there was no writing worth 
the name. Kannada people were divided. He had just written his 
first short story. The restoration of Kannada to its rightful place. 
the flowering of Kannada literature, the reunton of Kannada- 
speaking people in a polity, these were not visible on the horizon. 
As a young civil servant, Masti served the people, got to know 
the land, its history and legend, savoured the joys and sorrows 
of the people, and employed his talent to recreate them. The 
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short story, the novel, the essay, the play; every: form interested 
him. Не excelled himself whatever the form. - 


Masti not only wrote: he promoted writing. He launched 
young writers. Some of them later became famous—K. V. Puttappa, 
D. К. Bendre, Gorur Ramaswamy Iyengar. It was Masti who 
published Puttappa's maiden book **Kolavu," Bendre’s “Сагі” 
and Gorur’s “ Матта Halli Chitragalu." Не turned a publisher. 
He promoted literary circles. Young writers would read their 
poems or stories to him. Не edited ''Jeevana." devoted ‘to 
Kannada letters. He encouraged young writers. Rajaratnam’s 
story is well-known. With a band of zealous writers, he founded 
and nursed the literary organisation now known as the Sahitya 
Parishat. 


In his reminiscences, Masti recounts his early days, the abject 
poverty, the struggle to school himself. Poetic justice was not 
far behind. There were prizes for the boy. He speaks of his 
academic distinction with obvious relish And then followed 
a Career in Government service. The MCS was every young man's 
dream; - Masti’s, friend Navaratna Rama Rao excelled’ ia English. 
Masti was not behind. He returns to the theme again and again; 
he quotes passages in Engllsh of ‘his turbulent days in Government. 
His anger at injustice rises to 'incandescence. Не courted 
martyrdom. ; 


Money in some ways troubled his consciousness. His re- 
miniscences bring up money again and again. Masti obviously 
remembered his boyhood too well. Lacking the money needed 
for his examination fee, he raised an advance, as a boy he taught 
to earn a pittance. He had seen people with money lacking 
generous impulses. If he offered to repay, well, let him. Masti 
carried memories with him. He was austere, but good causes 
moved him to generosity. Not very surprising. His style of living 
hardly changed through the years. He lived in the same old- 
fashioned house in Gavipuram. Not for him a car or the forms 
of luxury. The money that awards brought him went into public 
causes. But he was a meticulous accountant. Не kept track 
of every copy of every book he published.- : 


One afternoon, I dropped in at his place. -My object was 
to buy a book, not to trouble Masti. I was seated in the verandah, 
andit took some minutes before I could get the book. Masti’s 
son.in-law, who found me the book, wanted to know whether 
he should tel] Masti that I was there, “ No" І said. I could see 
Masti playing. with his grandchildren. (HK gladdened my heart. 
Later, I wrote to him, and he chided me. ^Isaid I did not wish 


to interrupt his diverslon. 
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For all this eminence, Masti could descend to the mundane 
level. It was not necessary that you should be a well-known 
writer for him to speak to you. He took interest in me and treated 
me with courtesy as if I was somebody tremendously important. 
When I expressed in print, a view that did not please him, he 
would argue with me; others would ignore. And when I behaved 
like an impertinent boy, he would bring me round аз а patient 
father does, instead of dismissing me as a nuisance. А mere 
greeting, in print, would bring from hima warm postcard. ‘ Why 
don’t you соте?’ And he would invite you to lunch. For sheer 
humanity, there is no other world closer than Masti. And his 
generosity would exceed bounds of reason. I remember his 
introducing me to B. V. Keskar, who was then Chairman, National 
Book Trust, in town, meeting writers. ‘‘ He is one of our good 
critics!" You could write to bim and be sure ofa postcard in 
reply. The smallest detail would not escape his attention. 
* Subbanna, " the famous little novel, he would point out, is based, 
contrary to legend, on the life of an unknown schoolmaster. 
He wouldn't complain: he would gently correct. And he had 
a remarkable capacity to let bygones be bygones. 


Masti : that is how he was known. Not by his name Venkatesa 
Іуепрег, or by his nom-de-plume Srinivasa. Masti is the legendary 
ancestral home, and in his own lifetime Masti became a legend, 
Now that he is gone, the legend will pass from generation to 
generation. 

Masti's equanimity is celebrated. Nothing ever provoked him. 
He was never at a loss. Не would always smile, and come up 
with something homely. His simplicity was the product of clarity. 
In speech or writing, he drove home direct. He may have lacked 
sophistication, but that is because tbe man was unsophisticated. 
He argued for harmony and reconciliation in the midst of strife: 
he advocated causes no matter how unpopular; he demonstrated 
Courage of conviction. 


Masti, in his 90s, was lonely. Most of his contemporaries had 
left the scene — B. M. Srikantia, А. R. Krishna Sastry. D. V. 
Gundappa. T. N.Srikantia, D. L. Narasimhachar, V. Sitaramiah, 
to mention a few. Не carried on bravely, driving a lonely furrow. 
He never brooded. He lived worthily, and the end briags an 
era to a close, Ап era rich beyond the dreams of a miser. 
A trickle swelling into a tide—the cause of Kannada to which 
he dedicated himself. That Tamil was his mother-tongue made 
no difference. 


— Courtesy: The Hindu 
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THE DIVORCE 
Р. RAJA 


Hand in hand, for years together 

We wandered in love, 

for love was new to us. 

Trees surviving generations of men, 

resting boats on the restless shore 

and the dark corners under the lonely sky 
still speak of our timeless love. 


The letters exchanged 

—once filed, now bundled aside — 
still passionate and sensuous 
aspire to make us a legend. 


Oh! There. we should have stopped. E 
We should have stopped there. 


This marriage and the marital ties 
With their burdens untold 
curtain lectures and the bossy stance 
. petit quarrels and the domestic wars 
4 have ruined, wrecked our peace, 
turning the fact of our letters 
only a dream. : 
Ah! I would like to` burn oür bundles 
and open a big file" afresh. amo 
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THE DANCER'S DISAPPOINTMENT 
( Short story ) 


Dr. MASTI VENKATESA IYENGAR 


News spread in Moscow that the famous dancer Isadora 
Duncan would be coming there shortly. It aroused interest among 
all people, happy anticipations in the hearts of the pleasure- 
loving, and some fear in respectable households. This happened 
in all places when it was known. Isadora would be coming 
there. It happened in Moscow too. Moscow was known as a 
pleasure-loving city. So it was affected in these ways more 
than other cities. 


Interest is natural when it is known that a great dancer | 
is coming, but why anticipations and fear? The reason was | 
this. Isadora was not only a great dancer, she was known as 
an advocate of free love. If she felt attracted by any young 
man whom she happened to meet, she would let him know her 
inclination. If he agreed, she would give him her company for 
as long as she liked. When she ceased to feel that interest in 
him, she would throw him off and go away. The young man 
could not stay with her any longer. She was his while she 
wanted him. As soon as she ceased to want him, he had to go. 

She was a despot in this matter. This was the belief about 
her current at the time. 


Generous in her love for the man she loved, while that love 
lasted, she was generous with her money to make him happy. 
He could have any amount he desired. while she was his, and 
use. if in any way he liked. The people who would accept her 
love on her terms were themselves mostly quite well-to-do and 
rarely. needed money from. her. Most of them could really load 
her with their money. She received such gifts without any hesita- 
tion. No wonder that the lovers of pleasure in Moscow city 
looked forward to Isadora’s arrival with great eagerness, 
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The eagerness of pleasure-lovers is understandable. Why was 
there fear in their households ? Isadora’s eyes might fall on some 
handsome person who was the head of a household. If she offered 
herself to him, and he accepted her love, what would be the 
fate of the household ? But this fear was modified by one hope, 
The woman might hold the man for some time; but at the end of 
it she would throw him away. After a short spell of folly, the 
man would have to come back. This was a source of consolation 
to the households which felt the fear. 


In the city with these feelings about her, Isadora made a 
triumphant entry on the day on which she was due. She took 
rest that day. Her programmes began the next day. Isadora was 
a great dancer. Нег beautiful figure, her graceful movements, and 
the beauty of her dancing fascinated all, women as well as men; 
the old as well as the young: the poor as well as the rich; and 
even teenagers. No section of the population saw her but felt 
happy for having seen her. 


What a beauty she was! A tall and graceful figure ; а hand- 
some face; eyes that looked like two stars; the lips, the chin, 
the nose, the eyebrows ; what grace, what wonderful charmer ! 
And that swaying form! A few moments after she began to dance, 
the spectators forgot that the figure dancing in front of them was 
human. She danced asa fairy, a butterfly, an angel, and a swan; 
and as she danced each part, she became the thing that she was 
propounding in the dance In the butterfly dance she showed 
a hutterfly flying in the morning light, and the morning air, and 
going from one creeper to another. Her movements were such 
perfect imaginative copy of the movements of the butterfly, that 
she ceased to be a woman, seemed a large-sized butterfly. In 
the dance of an angel, she seemed a person who had come down 
from paradise and was returning home. In the dance of a fairy. 
she was a fairy, and in the dance of the swan, she was a swan, 


This beauty, this grace, this bliss, the spectators felt, are 
not things of this earth. The person in front is no mortal woman. 
She is celestial from paradise. The spot on which she is dancing 
is a square in the garden of the gods; and we are in paradise 
looking at her dance. The spectators felt that they were in another 
world, and were breathing paradise air. 


Those who saw Isadora dance in this marvellous way, quite 
naturally desired, if possible, to go near her for a moment, and 
talk to her if possible. Isadora had understood this as soon as 
she began her career as a dancer; and made an arrangement to 
meet this wish of her fans. The group of people who had invited 
her to the place she visited, would arrange for persons of sufficient 
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standing a dinner, or a tea; and`she would be present at them. 
People who were not big enough for such special treatment could 
go to the front of her residence just before she went out for a 
morning stroll, or an evening engagement when she would appear 
on a balcony and greet. them. -The hosts in Moscow arranged 
for these dinners and teas and morniag and evening gatherings. 
Isadora met all sorts of people freely in this way and became very 
popular among Moscow citizens within a week of her arrival. 


Those who came to dinners and teas were aware as a rule 
that Isadora was an advocate of free love. Some among them 
liked to make her talk on the subject and to hear from her lips. 
words that society women would ordinarily not use in their 
talk. Isadora spoke these words without hesitation. That 
however did not mean that. anyone could take liberties with her. 
If anyone tried to do so she would express disapproval with the 
same freedom with which she used that expression. 


This became obvious in the very first gathering she attended. 
A guest asked her *“ We understand that you advocate free love. 
Is our information correct?” 


** The phrase ‘free love’ by itself does not express my position. 
Many thoughtful people say now-a-days that certain restrictions 
in the relations between men and women now prescribed in society 
are harsh and should go. I plead for that view." 


* Wil you kindly make your meaning clearer?” 


* Certainly. Only, I beg you and the other elders in this 
gathering to try and understand my meaning correctly.” 


** Correctly ? What exactly does. that mean ?” 


“Т mean that you should understand what I say without 
adding to my words meanings suggested by personal prejudice. "' 

“That is quite proper." 

“I have not practised discussion as I have practised dancing. 
I shall merely state in simple words what I think. What people 
call ‘free’ when they speak of free love, has arisen from an idea 
which the advocates of free love have about woman's place in 
the relations between men and women under present condition, 
They feel that man has complete freedom that it is completely 
denled to woman. The result is that woman is subjected to 
much trouble. ” 

“Example ? ” 

“ I suppose you know that the idea first masted by a woman 
writer of France. ' 3 - 

* George Sand?" . . = V а. еы йы 
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_ “Yes. Her own life made her take that stand. She married 
with great pleasure a man she loved. Не was not true to her. 
She bore her dissatisfaction as long as possible, but found after 
sometime that there was no happiness for her, unless she released 
herself from him. So, she began the movement for a way by 
which a woman in that position could obtain release.” ; 


* Her proposal did not stop with that simple proposition. " 

“ No. The first idea that woman in such a position is entitled 
to release from her husband gives rise to the desire for freedom 
for woman in some other respects. George Sand stated these 
freedoms and tried to influence the public mind in their favour.” 


* We have heard it said that the adoption of the changes 
proposed by George Sand would destroy the sanctity of the 
institution that soclety calls marriage. " 


* Why did marriage become an institution ? Basic ideas about 
the relations between men and women made it desirable. The 
arrangement which the institution brought in did not realise 
the ideas in full. We have to modify the arrangements. Till 
they are so modified, marriage will not have the sanctity that 
it should have. That sanctity has to be realised hereafter. "' 


* We have heard that it was George Sand's idea that the 
desire of man and woman for each other is like the desirefor 
a drink when one is thirsty. You can satisfy it much in the 
same way as when you take a drink. You choose your drink 
when you get it and take it.” 

The talk so far had been between one guest and Isadora. 
When that guest made this statement, another guest who sat 
near him intervened in the discussion and said, '*George Sand 
never said so. This is an idea which her opponents ascribed to 
her distorting what she had said merely to strengthen their 
argument. ” ? 

Isadora turned towards this guest and said, ‘‘ That is true, 
I thank you for informing the company of this fact." 


The guest who had intervened was the well-known actor 
Stanislavski. Stanislavski, beside being a good actor, had read 
a great deal of modern thought. In reply to Isadora's word of 
thanks, he said, “There is no need for thanking me. There 
is no one here who likes unfair censure of George Sand. Those 
who know the truth about her should correct wrong notions 
current about her when he comes to know them. That is their 
duty. ” 

Actress Volge who was а close friend of Stanislavski was 
seated beside him. She said: ‘* Quite so. Yet, you know that all 
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who know the truth, will not state it and correct erroneous reports. 
What you sald helped the lady in this discussion. So she thanks 
уои.” 

Isadora learnt from a person near her who the young woman 
was, and said to her, “Thank you, Madamoiselle Volga, for helping 
me. People very often hesitate to contradict and allow wrong 
statements to go unchallenged. ”’ à 


The result of Stanislavski's intervention was that Isadora 
left the greater part of further discussion to Stanislavski. The 
substance of what he said was this. 


From the earliest days of social life, man everywhere has 
prescribed rules for the smooth working of society, and devised. 
institutions helping to observe them. Marriage is one of the 
institutions so devised. What we call civilisation is a result of 
these rules and these institutions. Society has not become perfect. 
It must become better than what it is. To become better, it must 
modify existing rules and institutions where necessary. The wise 
people in society have to consider what modifications are 
necessary to improve the present position. As part of this, they 
have to consider how present practice in the matter of the 
relations between man and woman can be improved. The wise 
people of society should sit together and consider raatters calmly 
and come to decisions. Improving the institution of marriage 
is necessary not merely for the sake of woman; it is necessary 
for the sake of society as a whole. George Sand desired that 
the wise men of our societies should take this task seriously. 
There is nothing improper.in that desire. The rules previously 
made have been misused by bad people. Any rule made by society 
can be so misused by persons of that kind. Constant vigil to 
modify existing rules so that the institution may work better’ 
is an absolute need. To make this view of George Sand mean’ 
that: marriage as an institution should be abolished, and that 
man and woman may satisfy sex desire as they satisfy thirst where 
and when they like, is to distort her intention. 


There were bad people in the old days. Marriage was devised 
to ensure safety from such people in society. There аге bad 
people now. They use marriage for their purposes now. You 
must have heard of parents in France with grown-up sons saying, 
* Our cock has started out. Take care of your hens. " Long ago 
in India men seem to have behaved in this way. Ina play-of 
Kalidasa, the king played with a young woman for some days, 
and left her and went his way. When she went to him with a- 
child in her womb, he denied having met her. If this was the 
behaviour ofthe king, what should the subjects have been like? 
Civilisation must improve. There is no escaping this necessity. 
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Our error so far has been to think of woman as a companion 
in sex only. Thisis to narrow her functions unnaturally. She is 
mother, she is slster, she is daughter, she is friend, she is a 
fellow human. Civilisation must keep man in mind of this fact. 
Except for bearing children, woman is not different from man. 
That she does that, must make her an object for respect and 
tenderness, and save her from having to fight the male of her 
species, for her freedom. 


By the time the discussion reached tbis stage, the function 
for which the invitees had come, ended ; and the gathering dispersed. 
The topic came up again at a few other gatherings when 
this happened. Isadora said, “ We discussed this matter some days 
ago. It was then made clear that what advocates of free love wanted 
was freedom for woman, not license. Your great actor Stanis- 


layski has understood this- subject perfectly. Those who wish. 


to know more about it, please talk to him. Не will explain it 
much better than I." Those whose talk was stopped with this 
reply, said to each other ; “ Stanislavski has become her disciple." 


People who knew Stanislavski, knew his attitude in the matter 
of the man—woman relationship. ‘‘ He is a modern ”, they said. 
They also knew that his life was clear. So they would not talk 
lightly of him. But many who did not know him from near, 
thought that he lived a loose life. Volga and he were close friends. 
They believed that she was not only friend, but mistress, Such 
people hesitated to invite him to their houses. ** His talkjis fine, 
his conduct no better than itshould be." That was their idea 
of him. “Isadora invariably invites any young man she liked to 
her place and wins him over. She dallies with him as long as her 
fancy lasts; апа then pushes him out, and looks out for another 
victim.” They expected to hear something like this about Stanisla- 
vski presently. 

А week passed ; ten days ; fifteen days. Yet Isadora invited 
no one, More than to these people, this indifference on her 
part caused disappointment to many well-to-do young men who 
thought themselves handsome and expected some approach from 
her side. 

In the gatherings that took place, Isadora met many of these 
people, young and not young ; and also Stanislavski and Volga. 
She felt greatly attracted to Stanislavski and liked Volga. She 
met also Anton Chekov, who wrote the very successful play in 
which these two took part and acted. After some days she asked 
all the three of them to dinner on a particular night. 

Chekov said that he was not very well, and excused himself 
Volga and Stanislavski went and dined with her. 
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Гһеу spoke about free love again. At one point in the 
discussion, Volga said something differing from Isadora. Isadora 
said, “That is merely a repetition of the old attitude. I am 
surprised that one so modern-minded as you think that way.’ 


Volga said, ** Well, the modern mind also may look at things 


in many ways. We have to think of all these ways and choos* 
what most of us think the best." 


“ People who think that the change we advocate, will deprive 
them of some advantage they enjoy at present, obstruct the change 
We cannot accept their objection. ” 

* This mistake is to think of it as a problem in which the 
male and the female stand on different sides. The fact is 
we have to think of the welfare of the whole гасе. In such thought 
man and woman are on the same side." 


"It really is a question of the balance between the two 
Sides. As things are, all the advantage is on one pan. Some of 
it has to be taken out from that pan and put into the other.” 


“ That is correct. But what is the form of this advantage?” 


* The advocates of free love say the man and woman can 
be husband and wife  wlrile both agree to have that relationship. 
If in living together one of them feels for some good reason 
that it is not worthwhile to continue the relationship, that one 
should be allowed to say so, and end that life.” 


“On principle that can be accepted. But what harm might 
its practice mean in society, it would be difficult to say.” 


Stanislavski said, “ What Madamoisele Volga urges is that 
man and woman are not all of one pattern. The appetite for 
food differs from person to person; the appetite for sex 
differs too. One rule cannot apply to all. Reform has to move 
slow, watching the effects of change. Otherwise a change mace 
in good faith may become a new evil in place of an old one.’ 


Isadora: © “In that case the change we need cannot be effected 
in a century.’ 


Stanislavski: “ That is possible. But, we must remember 
the institution of marriage has taken thousands of years to reach 
its present form from what it was in primitive times. It may take 
another thousand years to reach the perfect form we have in 


mind. We should perhaps think of that form as an ideal never 
to be reached. " 


.Volga:.''We change institutions. We cannot change the 
nature of men and women. Institutions have to make full allowance 
for differences in the nafure of people. Marriage, given a Shape 
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in the past, has, as we see now, failed in some respects. We 
must see why this has happened, and how the harm can be avoided. 
Actually we have to change the outlook of people, that is to 
say, the nature of people This is a process that takes time. ”’ 


Isadora: ‘‘How many lives will suffer during that time?” 


Stanislavski: “If we introduce the change you suggest, we 
might be causing the same amount of suffering. This husband 
and wife are managing somehow today. Another husband and 
wife are managing the same way. The husband in one case 
says he wants the relationship to end; the wife says it in the other 
case. They separate. Both husband and wife must go through 
some pain in consequence. The husbands in both cases and the 
wives in both cases must look for other wives and other husbands. 
If the husbands and wives are all young, they might find com- 
panions whom they think more suitable. What will be the position 
if they are middle-aged or even older? If a number of men and 
women go about seeking more desirable companions, what will be 
the state of the society ? Husbands and wives are not only husband 
and wife; they have become parents; what about the children? 
Marriage was thought of to build families. The welfare of the 


family is as important as the personal satisfaction of the husband 
and wife.” 


“That may be so, but it is difficult for the women, whose 
position has become intolerable to bear it in consideration for 
the family." 


“It is difficult. But what other way is there ready to band? 
Society has to consider the total. It cannot neglect the total 
and help the individual.” 


АП this discussion took place in perfect friendliness. There 
was no suggestion of difference of feeling. People must be 
happy. Society should be stable. How do we realise both these 
objects ? Both sides desired to find the way. There was no 
anxiety to win in the argument. ; И { 


When the guests left for their homes, Isadora asked Volga 
to come again the next afternoon if possible. Volga said that 
she could not come the next day, but would come other time. 
Isadora then said to Stanislavski, “Can you come tomorrow? 
Please do, if it is not inconvenient.” Stanislavski thought for 
a moment and said, “Yes, I shall соте.” , 


When Stanislavski arrived the next day, Isadora was alone. 
She came to the door and received him, and took him into her 


private room. 
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Stanislavski noticed that there scemed to be no one else in 
the house. The woman, he suspected, might make some proposal 
he could not accept. But, he did not show it in any way He 
walked in with her and sat on a chair she showed him. She 
then went in and brought a plate with two glasses full of bigh 
class liquor. She placed it on a table in front of him and sat 
on a chair which was close to him and said, “ Taste this wine; 
it is very old, fine, French liquor." Stanislavski tasted the 
wine, and said, ‘‘ Yes, itis very fine liquor." A moment later, 
he said, “ Are some other guests coming. ?" 

“No. This afternoon is dedicated to you.” 


Stanislavski looked at her for a second as if to make sure 
of her meaning, and turned away without saying anything. After 
a minute or two Isadora drank the liquor in her glass and 
seeing that Stanislavski had finished the liquor in his, said, 
“Shall we go in?” 

Stanislaviski replied іп a very low tone, * No.” 

“Did you say по?” 

Stanislavisky nodded in assent. Isadora was stunned. 

“You do not desire те?” 

* Of course, I do. " 

| * Then ?" 

* Should we discuss the matter?" 

“If you have no objection, I would like to know your mind. ' 

* Very well I. desire you, but control the desire for two 

reasons. ”’ 

* What are they? " 

* You may belong to me for sometime, and then decide to 
leave me and go. I do not wish to go through the anguish that 
that separation would cause me ” 

* It is equally possible that you might wish to leave ше,” 

“I am not that type of male." 

* And what is the second reason ? " 

* You may bear my child, what about its future? ” 

“That can be thought about when there is a child. " 


“Тат not a male of that type either. I desire that my child 
must have its mother's love and tending. I also should be available 
toit. If this were possible, I could have accepted your proposal, 
]t is not possible ; so, I do not think of it." 

* You are a strange kind of man." 

* Modern men seem strange to the average people today.” 

“Am I not a modern ошап?” 

* You are modern to an extent, not enough." 

" No man whose company I qd has Ed me so far, 

: ро you know?” 5 Ay 
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“They were not men of my kind.” 

Isadora was silent. After a few seconds she said, “‘I hope 
you do not think me an immoral woman.” 

“I do not think of the matter. " 

“ Really 2^ 

“Really, I am fully modern." 

“What exactly is that?” 


.“ A fully modern person will not go about giving values 
to the people be meets, and labelling them as good, half: good, 
not good, and so on. He accepts all as he finds them and 
allows them to act as they themselves think proper. The fully 
modern man considers no one a sinner. He docs not presume 
to think that any one is bad ” 

* Does it mean that after my proposal to you, and your 
rejection of it, you have the same good opinion of me as before?" 


“Т have the same opinion as before. " 
* You are not meaning that it was not good." 
* That is not relevent. 15 it?" 


Isadora was deeply humiliated and looked at him with a very 
cruel look. Нег one single impulse at the moment was. that she 
should give him a slap. Only, giving it was out of the question 


Both were silent for quite two minutes. Stanislavski got up 
and said, ‘‘ Shall I take leave?” Isadora got up and said, 
* Very well.^ 


After he had gone, she came back from the doorway and 
picked up.the two glasses from which she and her guest had 
taken the liquor and threw them spitefully on the ground. They 
broke to pieces, and the pieces were strewn all over the room, 


Hearing the sound of broken glass, her servant-maid .came 
from within, and looked in from the doorway. whe saw that her 
mistress was in a great temper, and fearing to talk to her, quietly 
withdrew Isadora behaved wildly the whole of that evening.. That 
night she drank much more than usual; when the door-screen 
did not move easily she tugged at it and tore it ; saying that the 

"wine was not good, she threw down two glasses; complaining 
‘that the food was not good, she beat the cook. She lay in 
bed the whole night sleepless from a sense of unbearable humiiía- 
tion. The next morning however she had recovered her temper 
and was able to go about normally. 

Isadora Duncan wrote an account of her life years later. She 
named initsome important men whom she had desired, including 
Stanislavski, and said that all of them but Stanislavski had 
accepted her. She gave, as the reason for his refusal, the second 
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one he had given to her; and did not refer to the first one. 
The account showed no trace of the humiliation she had felt at the 
man’s rejection of her advances. On the contrary, it showed, 
great satisfaction in the fact that while one man had turned away, 
all the others had accepted her. The maid-servant wrote an 
account of her life with this mistress and described how on a 
particular night, in their stay in Moscow the mistress had becn 
in a vile temper and broke glasses, tore screens and beat the 
cook and indulged in altogether wild behaviour. 


— Translated by the author from the originai in Kannada 


TRAGIC 


Smt. Basavaraju Rajyalakshmamma 


We travelled wide 
for peace and comfort 


bathing in holy rivers 
for salvation 


making pilgrimage 


to many hills 
to see the Lord 


begging of many gods 
to grant us a boon 


performing many rituals 
for Parvati’s blessing 
and protection. 


At last , 

by Her grace 
we were blessed 
with two gems, 


Those jewels of our very life 
we couldn’t keep safe 


Lost them 
somewhere 


. How tragic! 
F : — Translated by BV L Narayana Row 
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Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


Documents, history, legend: which is the honest record of 
the past? Perhaps none of these. Can partial truths reflect the 
whole? Infact, they may but distort the totality of experiences 
Suddenly there comes the rare historical novelist whose narrative 
genius recreates the past in terms of romantic imagination. 
A moment of time at a particular patch of earth is then rendered 
deathless. 


For Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s Chenna Basava Nayaka (1950), 
the patch of earth is the Honnajolige region of Karnataka, evoked 
magnificently in the opening pages: 


* The names of the shrunken villages are all that remain 
of their vanished gladness; Siri Vasi, the home of the 
Goddess of Prosperity, is a huddle of wretched hovels; 
Sogadavana ‘the honey wood’ and Sogadavani, ‘the melli- 
fluous caller’ as the loving peasants called their teeming 
villages are now memory-haunted bereaved hamlets. It is 
as though the strength of heart which made the pulse of 
Honnajolige seeme beat with life failed halfway and could 
not reach this unhappy land. Неге is wealth but none to 
gather it; music, but no ear to hear, no heart to rejoice 
in its sweetness, ” : 


This ** desolation that crushes the heart " fell upon the region 
when the last of the Bidanur Nayaks fell victim to a conspiracy 
of circumstances. The novel seeks to probe the reasons for the 
decline and fall of the Bidanur-Nagar principality of the Shimoga 
country. 


As the novel opens, the elder Nayak is dead, but Chenna 
Basava has not yet been placed on the gadi. The reason is 
Chenna Basava's mother—Veerammaji who is at once Queen 
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Gertrude of Denmark and Queen Cleopatra of Syria. Like the 
former she has become too intimate with young Nambayya, the 
royal steward ; like the latter, she is capable of disowning her 
son and abetting his murder. The milk of maternal love had 
curdled at some stage and as a result it poisons everything, 
be it the innocent and trusting Shantavva or the luscious kingdom 
of Bidanur. 


Chenna Basava himself becomes an introvert like Hamlet 
because of his mother's adultery. Frontal attack has little effect 
on Veerammaji and the boy curls up within his own anger which 
bursts out occasionally into “ white- hot uncontrolled rage.” 
For the rest, withdrawal into himself proves to be the fatal flaw. 
Because of the embittered childhood and boyhood, Chenna Basava 
in his youth is unable to be open-hearted towards his gentle, 
adoring wife Shantavva They love each other and trust each 
other. Yet an invisible curtain keeps them apart, and Chenna 
Basava Nayaka is about this relationship that plays hide-and-seek 
with domestic happiness and ends in the death of the two. Our 
innermost being, however, refuses to accept the end. Can such 
pure love and goodness aud nobility die? Neyer! So Death, 
where is thy sting then ? 


* Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for, thou art not so; 
For those, whom thou think'st, thou dost overthrow, 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet can'st thou kill me .... 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt Die, ” 
(John Donne ) 


Indeed, the rural populace still wait for the return of their 
Nayak and his consort, immortalised in the legends of the 
Honnajolige region. Two hundred years after their passing the 
kolata boys clash their sticks and sing: 

“With jewelled sticks in jewelled hands 
Our diademed queen is coming... 
О our Nayaka, come our Nayaka, 
Quickly come, Chenna Basava Nayaka." 


Masti's conclusion wistfully muses upon this “ living tradition, 
a fond hope, which lives in loving hearts": 


* How strange is this hope ihat Chenna Basava Nayaka 
who died a hundred and sixty years ago, will come again! 
- History is a colourful dream, which returns never more; but 
the nation's living spirit behind that dream endures forever, 
Chenna Basava Nayaka was a lordly eagle overwhelmed and 
.shattered by a very tornado of misfortune, but he met it with 
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head erect and unconquered heart. Не lives in tradition 
because of his intrepidity, his patriotism, and his love for 
his people. May his life be an inspiration to his countrymen, 
and may such heroism as his never be wanting at the call of 
our country. ” 


The second half of the 17th century ushered in many changes 
in Karnataka. Hyder Ali was on the ascendant and the weak 
king of Mysore had been reduced to figurehead Maharaja. Bidanur 
was a Karnataka principality friendly to the Mysore State.  Hyder's 
long-term plan was to become the Lord of Mysore and the surroun- 
ding regions. But he was a capable dissembler who wished to 
make Bidanur a vassal of Mysore before gobbling up the whole. 
The Mysore Maharaja knows this but is helpless, for ‘‘ Hyder, 
whom he had brought up affectionately like a domestic cat, had 
repaid him by treating him as a cat treats a mouse — playing with 
him before making a meal of him. " 


As for Bidanur, it will not subjugate itself to Mysore, let 
alone bow to Hyder.  Friendsbip, yes: but not subordination. 
With a little luck on his side Chenna Basava could yet have 
been the reigning Nayak of Bidanur. But the stars were all ranged 
against him. 

The stars had been malignant even when he was born. Why 
else should he have been condemned to grow in tbe shadow of 
astigma, so repugnant to the Indian culture that is raised on 
the base-plank of pativratya? Indian children are taught that 
mother is a goddess. 

“If mother had been a goddess, would I have opened 
my lips? When I go out in the streets, the people look 
pityingly at me as though to say — his mother is so and so. 
I dare not look them in the eye — I, the son of such a mother." 

To slink away like a coward; what a fate for Chenna Basava, 
the bravest wrestler in all Karnataka! 

Veerammaji had compounded adultery with a deliberate 
hatred of her only son. A grown-up son cannot be baited all 
the time. But there was the convenient target, Shantavva. All 
the goodness and sweetness of Shantavva are lost on Veerammaji. 
Shantavva’s death in the end is also a direct result of Veerammaji’s 
heartless concealment of the vital message announcing the Nayak’s 
arrival at Ballala Rayana Durga where the royal ladies had 
taken shelter from the capital Nagar which had been besieged 
by Hyder. When Nayak comes, it is too late. Heart-broken, he 
dies not long after. 

However, it must be pointed out that the tragedy was also 
due to the fatal flaw in Chenna Basava. If only he had been 
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open-hearted with his wife from the beginning, the sad events 
need not have taken place. Not being crowned, he has no direct 
hand in the State affairs. Hence he spends much of his time 
roaming the countryside disguised as  Boodi Basava Swami, 
gathering a staunch following among the unlettered folk of the 
villages nestling in the forests. Shantavva does not know this 
and is naturally troubled by the Swami’s ascendancy. With such 
a mother in the palace, and such an enemy in the outskirts of 
the city ; with the Maharatta forces invited by Veerammaji on one 
side and Hyder Ali's army on the other; can Chenna Basava's 
goodness and personal heroism win the day?  Shantavva has 
immense faith in her husband, but she is little more than a 
child, and so a prey to endless anxieties. Not content with prayers 
forthe Nayak's welfare, she resorts to self-sacrifice in the litera] 
sense of the term. The tangle grows impossible with the entry 
of the Kapalika who turns out to be Shantavva's father (she never 
knows this though) who isa victim of his own ambitions and 
machinations. The genius of the narrator is evident in each move 
that takes the story forward, making Chenna Basava Nayaka a 
triumph of Masti's art. Though he never ‘strays away from the 
sober historical truth, Masti's characterisation is so well-touched 
by universal truth that we havethe feel of a historical present 
all the time. As Masti would say: 


* Have I taken a bucketful of life 
from the heaving flood around? 

Or have I made an indent on the past 
from the annalist's treasure ? 


But once I’ve made my choice and named my piece 
it becomes mine, mine alone. 

Historical or ‘real-life’ characters, 
backgrounds and situations, 


processed and pushed through the conveyor-belt 
of my own creative forges, 
its a new world with its own geography, 
citizens and civic laws. " 
( K. R. Srinivasa lyengar, Masti-Gita ) 
There is indeed God's plenty in Masti's world, for he intuitively 
recognises the nuances that mark the diflerences from person to 
person and class to class. The moral dignity of those at the upper 
reaches of social scale is brought out by the projection of thc 
Queen: Mother of Mysore State and the Heggadithi of Vastara 
The natural grace of those who are nurtured by generation of 
noble blood in their veins comes out best in these two ladies 
who are brave, womanly, loving, lovable. Given time and 
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expereince, Shantavva would have joined their ranks, but we sec 
her only as an ineffectual angel, an innocent heart oppressed by 
unnecessary fears planted in her by the cruel Veerammaji. Was 
she then a person of ill-luck for Chenna Basava? Perhaps she 
should remove herself from the scene and then the Nayak would 
see good times. Soon everything is over, and Shantavva lies 
buried under the green sward of Ballala Rayana Durga, the home 
of her fabled ancestors. Nayak learns of the extent of her love 
and self-sacrifice only after her death: 


* He now sat by her tomb and mourned, and remembered 
with unavailing sorrow that he had never sat by her side 
when alive and spoken to her words of tenderness. Is it 
the fate of. men to misprise thelr most precious blessings 
while they have them, and realise their value only in the hour 
of loss ?" 


Chenna Basava too would have realised his full potential as 
an ideal ruler of Bidanur, if he had been given a chance by Fate. 
He too is cut short whlle still very young and we have no 
opportunities to watch his battle-victories and administrative 
capability, Perhaps Hyder could have been prevented from 
becoming the Nayak of Bidanur and may be the history of 
Karnataka would not have been stained by the oppressions and 
depradations of Islamic rulers and British adventurers. If only 
Chenna Basava had not been so secretive, so silent, so withdrawn : 
history is full of such tragic ‘ifs.’ 


Every character in the novel is given individual identity by 
the author, Veerammaji exemplifies the dictum: optima corrupta 
pessima. Nambayya is a fop, a villain, a coward. Nemayya, 
Sastry and Veeranna typify loyalty and goodness of heart as well 
as a sea-green, incorruptible idealism. From the lower classes 
we haye Saguna, Mallige and Kenchevve: simple, affectionate, 
grateful, honest. 

If Chenna Basava Nayaka should prove so realistic in detail 
even in an English translation (done with maternal care by 
Navaratna Rama Rao), it is no wonder that the Kannada original 
has become ‘а classic for all times. D. V. Gundappa exclaimed 
that Sir Walter Scott could have been proud to be known as the 
author of a work lixe this and said in the course of a letter to 
Masti : 


“The atmosphere of those troubled and exciting times 
has come off to a T—so convincingly and your characters 
are so animated and compelling intheir speech and behaviour. 
Mastery of style has always been yours. May [ say you 
have achieved here a marvel of economy of phrase? The 
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dialect of Malnad and the idiom of court and council have 
been so perfectly brought out. Your pictures are vivid and 
full of life and you have informed them with a philosophy 
so sustaining and satisfying. Who will not feel grateful for 
such a gift?” 


Though we miss the subtle beauty and inimitable force of 
the Malnad dialect in the English translation, the genius of the 
language shimmers through certain expressive sentences: 


“ Nambayya’s head is not the size of the Nayak’s big toe.” 

“My Guru used to say that a man who licks his hand 
when it is scalded with burning ghee, will be more readily 
suspected of loving the ghee than sympathised with for his 
pain. And then also the hand may complain that it got 
all the pain, while the tongue got all the ghee.” 


“ You are not the rising foam of boiling milk, but the 
wrinkled crust of cold milk. ” 


“If an ordinary devil comes, you can frighten it away 
with a lighted torch. But what will you do if a torch-devil 
should come ?" 


For Bidnaur and Mysore, the torch-devil turns out to be 
Hyder Ali. He steps out of history into Chenna Basava Nayaka 
as a superbly-drawn character. Ishe a serpent? Is he only a 
rope? Masti’s imagination does not trip anywhere as he marks 
Hyder's inexorable progress from that of a soldier in the 
Maharaja's employ to tbat of a Nawab in charge of the military, 
proceeding to become the Nayak of Bidanur-Nagar until we see 
him poised towards gathering the overlordship of Karnataka, 
Call it an imperial will-power or the cunning of a fox, Hyder 
manages to keep everything under control all the time, including, 


of course, the hot-headed Tipu. The secret of his success lies. 


in keeping the army contented and seeming to do justice under 
all circumstances. He does not go out of the way to pluck power 
by force, lest he be called a латак harami. He knows time is 
on his side. The cankered palace affairs at Bidanur make his work 
easy. And he knows, and the Queen Mother knows, and the 


- Maharaja of Mysore knows, that the realm over which generations 


. 
d 
=. 


of Hindus had ruled will soon be the kingdom of an infidel. 


But this too will be a passing phase. Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan 
and after, the ascendancy of the British. The return of the 
royalty, albeit a figurehead. That too would be a passing phase. 
1947. The Indian Republic. Where are the Maharajas, Nawabs 
and Nayaks? -The past i$ gone forever. 


Li > a 4 
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For the creative writer alone the past marvellously leaps to 
life, as he sits gazing at the Chandradrona mountain and the 
Honjavanige scene: 


“Tt was here that a vision of God’s infinite beauty 
entered the heart of a sculptor and found expression from his 
chisel in a masterpiece of sacred art. Even now the image 
of supreme beauty which he gave to the earth can be seen 
there. A little farther is to be seen the fulfilment of another 
sculptor’s self-dedication in the heroic statue of Gomateswara 
on the top of Belagola hill. Yonder in the unfathomed 
distance lies Srirangapatna on the bank of the holy Cauvary. 
Not far from there is Mysore. Truly, this is the home of 
natural beauty..." 


He then takes up his pen and begins to trace Shantavva's pllgrimage 
to the Dattatreya Peetha in the Salivahana Saka Year 1684, in 
the moonlit half of Phalguna of the year Vishu: and Chenna 
Basava Nayaka is born. 


———————R 
——— 


(a 
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NAUKAA CHARITRAMU-III 
( BOAT STORY) 
SRI TYAGARAJA 
Translated by 
Prof. William J. Jackson 
Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Continued from the previous number ) 
(SONG 6) 


Today, O maidens, treat your eyes to this rare sight! 
See how they navigate the fabulous boat! Д 
All the women singing and dancing in for all to see 


Down the middle of Yamuna river with Krishna they float.. 


Some are singing songs to Hari, 

some are kissing blissfully ; 

Others pray to goddess Yamuna, 

the pearl necklaces of yet others 

Dangle and swing — today O ladies, gaze on this rare sight ! 
See how they navigate the marvellous boat! 


Some are excited — their milk-domes are jingling, 

The golden saris of some have come unloosened ; 

The curly tresses of some are flowing in the breeze, 
Some are recounting stories of Krishna. е уйй: eyes 
To this rare sight: today, О girls — 

The way they are navigating the beautiful boat. 


Some say: “О friend of Tyagarajal while the musk- dot 
On the forehead of others has melted ; 

The flowers in the hair of some are slipping us 

The bangles of others are jingling and tinkling. 

Todav, dear ladies, gaze upon this rare sight, 

See how they navigate the fabulous boat!" 
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Then those gems of blooming lovelies on the occasion 
Of performing these water sports adorned themselves — 
If you ask in what manner. 


АП the ladies were nicely daubing their bodies 

With rosewater fragrances and sandalwood paste 

In an auspicious way; at that time they were donning 
Garlands of pure white jasmines, and longpetalled 


White molla flowers, and fragrant maruvampu leaves 

And small jasmine buds; and they were setting up 
Incense-scented tapers, and adorning themselves 

With fine musk markings. АП the ladies were 
Combining jaajikaaya, the nice-smelling nut, with 
Red saffron strands and tender light green betel leaves, 


And having folded the leaves, nuts and lime, they 
Were gleaming even more blissfully; as it happened 


They were saying in their minds, '' These are 
Celestial pleasures!” And then the ladies moved 
The boat forward with great love and a song full of bliss. 


Then the gopikaa gems, becoming inspired with 
The divine ecstasy of being with Krishna, 
Were singing what, you ask... 


(SONG 7) 


Fach one thinking His love was hers alone, 

The blossoming lovelies lost their heads and danced; 
Krishna with tremendous love overflowing, 

Assuming different forms for all of them, 

Joined in their dance 


He caught hold of the golden sari-hem of some, 

Some he playfully pushed with his feet; 

The beauty of some he gazed upon, fully satisfying his eyes; 
To some he spoke words, understanding their minds; 
Each one thinking his love was for her alone 

The blossoming lovelies without a care danced and danced. 


He lay down on the laps of some, 

On the lips of some he applied lipstick ; 

He played with his hands on the bodies of some, 
Standing behind others he plaited their hair 

And each one thinking his love was just for her 
The blossoming lovelies danced with carefree abandon. 
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He put the musk dot on the foreheads of some, 
Others he gave kisses on their shining cheeks, 
Some girls he splattered with rosewater 

And he (Tyagaraja's Lord) spoke with others, 
And each one thinking His love was hers alone 
The blooming ladies danced in carefree abandon. 


If you ask what Brahma, Indra, and all the other gods 


were doing at that time... 


Having been looking with tender regard, 
They let rains fall from the sky — showers 
Of golden flowers, on Krishna, the ocean 
Of mercy, performing great joyful play 
After finding out the hearts of the ladies. 


At that tinc the love-tipsy beauties, 


45 


Blind with youthful pride, were doing what, you may ask... 


Fastening their fiae white upper-cloths 


. Over their bosoms, placing flower blossoms 


In their tresses, holding staffs, speaking 

With Krishna, as the cool Malayan breeze 

Was blowing, ascending the mountain of pride 
Singing with love the playful deeds of 

The love-god, they are pushing the boat along.... 


SONG 8 


What vows did we take, 

What gifts did we make? Dear girls! 

Here’s Lakshmi’s consort sitting next to us! 
We are leaning our cheeks up against his! 
And after that, to kiss his lips! 

To press the moon-faced Lord to our hearts — 
What vows did we fulfil. 

What gifts did we bestow? Dear girls! 


We are the gems among women, O ladies! 
With our youthfulness surpassing even Lakshmi! 


Girls, the lotus-eyed one, does he not belong to us? 


Our dreams have come true, to gaze upon the hero 
Of the Yadavas till our eyes are fully satisfied. 


What vows did we take and then follow through — 


What rite? What gifts did we make, O young ladies! 
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Decking ourselves nicely with golden jewels, О girls! 
Dressing ourselves gracefully with beautiful clothes 
To give to the Lord with his auspicious form 

Our bodies which are so beautiful ! 

We must’ve made vows — what were they? 

Girls, what generous gifts did we give? 


To swell with pride and joy in the river, O girls, 
Having flocked together so amiably, 

Meeting with a full heart the Lord 

Of the auspicious form, O girls, to burst 

With joy with the Lord of the world stage 
Appearing in our presence — our ritual vows.. 
What were they, O girls? What rites? 

What charities did we engage ourselves in? 


Would it be possible even for the Creator 

The Lord of Speech, Brahma, and other gods, 
O girls, to depict all the pleasures 

We have enjoyed with the friend 

Of Tyagaraja, O sisters? To sing in this manner 
The delicate Ragas of the higher note 

Our ardour aroused so nicely, why what vows 
Did we take and keep, what gifts 

Did we make, О dear sisters?” 


Thep, just to reveal the hearts of the cowgirl-pearls 
Krishna the God, spoke in this way: 


* With the fragrances of the flower blossoms spreading 
Along with this ringing song of the kokil bird 

There is none my equal to fulfil the wishes 

Which you eagerly desire! Would even Brahma 

The lotus-born and other gods be able to enjoy 

Your beauty which is so unique? Now without delay 
Will you put your oars on the Western side — immediately?” 


Then, if you ask, how do the beauties speak 
Having thought the words of Krishna deceitful .. 


*« What is this to lovely damsels ? You are not to be believed. 
Stop and wrap up your amorous vexations 

Which bring disrepute in the world, 

O holder of the hill; from now on - ; 
You won't put any fast ones over on us, that's for sure. " 3 
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SONG 9 


Enough! Enough! Your. stratagems won’t work here 
O lily-eyed Krishna! Even the trident-bearer Siva 
And other gods never had it so good; joining us 
Share in tasting sweet joys, Krishna! Seeing 

Your lower lip and teeth we have become love-enchanted, 
Yearning we have come, O guardian of the wise: 
Will you now perform like Salya driving the chariot 
(Leaving us, in the lurch)? We did not know 

You would try to beguile us O Sri Krishna, 
Enough! Enough! Your tricks won't work here 

О lily-eyed Lord Krishna... 


Listening to your words sweet as sugar candy 

Greatly desiring, we have come. And now that we're here 
We didn't know you would swing the cradle 

And also pinch the baby! O Sri Krishna! 


Enough! Enough! Your pranks won't wash! 

They won't get by us here, lily-eyed Krishna! 

Knowing you are the Lord adored by Tyagaraja, 

With immense love we girls have come. 

D» not disobey our words, O Sleeper on the cosmic serpent, 
Behave like a person with intelligence — 

Indeed, Sri Krishna, Enough! Enough ! These tricks 
Won't get past us here, lily-eyed Lord Krishna! 


Just like the dancing nymphs in the court of Indra, 
Like the prosperous attendants in the court of Siva 
And like the sages in the court of Brahma 


These delicious-faced ladies play in Madhava's court. 
Then these ecstasy.transported lovelies 

Possessed by the bliss of being with Krishna — 
What were these divine women doing 

At the time of enjoying the water sports ? 


SONG 10 


“Come, look, see, this hilarity — 

Smiling ladies with lovely teeth — today! 

They ary sporting and cavorting having joined up 
With Krishna, these Gopis in the boat 
Unattainable by Indra and the rest. 


Each smearing sandalwood paste on the other, 

Each applying Tilaka marks on the other, _ 

Each giving betel leaf, nut and lime to each other, 
Each one garlanding the other with fowers; 
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Come on and see the festivity ! 

Smiling ladies with lovely teeth, today! 

This one is wrapping the fine cloth of that one, 

That one is helping put this one's bodice on, 

This one is joining that one in an embrace, 

Each one is enchanted, lost in themselves with each other; 


One is singing songs to another one, 

They play pleasant jests on each other, 
Each one is seeing Krishna in the other; 
Not seeing Krishna in each other they are vexed... 


Come along smiling celestial damsels — 
Today let's look upon this festive fun!" 


When the Gopis were speaking in this way 

All the Apsarasa ladies there were admiring 

These joyous celebrations of the Gopis... 

And the Gopis were saying: ‘‘ Who is equal 

To us in beauty? 

Hari and Hara and Brahma too, men, gods 

And celestial beings, all — will they not 

Become humble? Who in the world will not 

Lose themselves after seeing our bosoms, our tresses, 
Our faces and our lips?" 


They spoke further, in this way: 
SONG 11 


* Who is equal to us in this world 

Dear girls, today? In this world 

Vishnu, Siva, Brahma and celestials 

Under the sway of passion lost themselves, 

So who is equal to us on earth today, dear girls? 


Brahma the Creator, with his four faces 
Became infatuated with his own daughter 
And he long ago became attached to her 
As she dripped with beauty. 

Vishnu because he fell in love 

Became the paramour of Brinda; 

Siva with his snake-ornaments 

Became the possession of the women 

Of Daruka forest ; 

In Gokula the One whom Tyagaraja adores 
Is caught in our net! 

Who can claim to be our equal in this world* 
Our fortune is unique today, dear girls!" 


YT 
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After that, the Gopika jewels, 
Forgetting themselves 

because of their excessive pride 
Of beauty, what do they say? 


“He only knows how to tell lies and flirt with girls 

He doesn’t know how to ply a boat! 

When he sees women he can only fall in love with them 
Having seen our beautiful bodies he can only follow us 
But he cannot ply a boat! 

He knows how to dress himself up beautifully and bewilder us 
But he cannot ply a boat!"' 


Madhava having heard t eir speech, as they were thinking 

in that way (Brought on) at that time the great thunder 
of many clouds, and great whirlwinds, and darkness thick 
with rain, and, in that way, forming a hole in the boat, 
water was beginning to enter... 


Then Indra and the other gods, knowing the heart 

oi Lord Krishna, who planned to put down the silly 
drunken pride of the gems of milkmaidens, were 
doing what, you might ask .. 


Indra (the foe of the demon Paka) and other eminent gods, 
To bring about entertainments, gave a command for more rain 
And hailstones to fall from the sky at that time 


Having become very anxious when water entered that hole 
In the boat, the girls worried, saying: 
"OSri Karunanidhi (Ocean of Pity ) Hare! ” 


Then the jewels of cowgirls, having become 
extremely frightened ladies, what did they say? 


SONG 12 


* Now we are at a place where the rain 
Won't let us stay in our place 
And there are these thunderings which in no way abate! 


In the whirlwind the boat spins round and round 
With the waters striking so violently! 

We are at a place where the rain 

Won't let us stay put in one place 

And there are these thunderings which in no way abate! 
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In the boat а leak has sprung — 

Who will be the protector of us ladies? 

Nothing can be seen before our eyes— 

This river will be our end before long! 

Now we are at a place where the rain won’t let us stay 
And these thunderings here in no way abate! 


We went the way our desire led us — even then I told you so — 
* Don't have so much pride,’ 1 said. 

We must not gather all in one spot! This is what 

Is known as ‘The Deluge’ and nothing else! 


О moon-faced girls! Come, little Mama 

Let's look to Tyagaraja ! 

For now we are in rough straits where the rain 
Won't let us stay in one place. 

And this thunder won't abate!” 


In this way all the Gopika gems, withered by grief, 
Having encircled Lord Krishna, were saying what, you might 


ask... 


* This royal decree — is it the fruit of our playing? 
What woman's curse could it be? 

Is it the inauspicious aspect 

Of the time of day when these precious beauties 

Set out? Is it the mischief of some god?" 

Thinking many times that '' No other way 

comes to mind," all the jewels of women 

In that boat were feeling sorry, with that grief. 

In this way the Gopi gems, having become so aggrieved 
Prayed to Yamuna devi, for the sake of getting safety 
for Lord Krishna: 


SONG 13 


«О mother goddess Yamuna it has become a chaos! 
Please bring to an end, mother, all this distress ; 


Worshipping you with jasmines 
We bowed to you, O mother — please save us! 


Unable to endure the love-god's annoyance 

We brought this Prince along to this place 

And all is now topsyturvy. How long will our lives 
Tremble in the balance ? O mother goddess Yamuna, 
It is sheer chaos! Please bring to an end, mother, 


All this distress! 
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Winds and rains have become so thick, 

Shall we fall, making a mockery of all our actions ? 
With your affection give us protection ! 

We had to leave our husbands behind 

Great chaos has come, divine mother Yamuna, 

Please bring our pains, to an end! 


We shall give you all our jewels, O mother 

Goddess Yamuna, take this sweet-face boy 

To the riverbank, О mother, why did we 

Bring along this handsome be u forcibly? 

Whatever letters may be written by the lotus-born 

Brahma on our (foreheads ) it is enough if his life remains! 
Whatever work women do, it ends up in a deluge ! 

It has become chaos, O mother Yamuna goddess, 

Please bring an end to our distress ! 


We shall give all our bodies, О mother goddess! 

Take the God Krishna to the riverbank. 

We deceived this boy whose form bewilders, 

О mother, and now all is chaos, divine mother Yamuna, 
Please bring an спа to this distress ! 


We reckoned one way, O mother ; our guardian God 
Reckoned differently ! Lovcelies, we cannot be separated 
From the friend of Tyagaraja, O mother ! 
Chaos has come, O mother Yamuna, 


О divine lady, bring a stop to our grief! 


Thus at this time in the sky, Brahma, Indra and all the gods 
performing meditation on the feet of Vishnu, what were they 
Saying ? 


“Look at the way they continually plead to survive 

in this pint-size Yamuna river — when the boon-giving Lord 
Is able to accomplish the rescue of the entire sea 

Of existence, saying ‘Ат I not the other shore?” 


Then those pearls of cowherd girls, suffering 
great grief from getting no succour 
from the goddess Yamuna, spoke in this way : 


“With the mind of a boy, Vishnu 

(from whose jnavel a lotus grows ) 

Has been reclining on the milk-domes of us ladies 

The pure-hearted Krishna, entering this and that house, 
Running around happily catching housewives, 

Enjoying the beauty-flowing village ladies, has been shining 
As their shadow, their constant companion... 
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That spotless-souled Krishna 

But because of our female intelligence 

We spoiled everything! Why did we bring 

the ruling Lord, lady ? 

Whenever shall we hand Krishna over to his mother, 
Having crossed the troubled Kalindi, Ma ? 


The sweet-faced Lord was laughing in his mind 

Seeing those blossoming lovelies shining there, speaking 
thus at that time Krishna, to make the Gopis grieve 
Spoke like a person who was distressed like this... 


“I was coming along, having filled my fists full of pearls, 
Hankering for the red jujube fruits you ladies were selling 
Being puffed up and bursting with joy you were casting 
Your roving eyes about; I was trying to keep myself 


Behind you, beautiful-faced ladies, pride-drunk maidens ; 
You went along however, and became excessively joyful ; 
Then I said: ‘J wil not come,’ since it meant leaving off 
My playing — and now you weep — isn't this mean of you? 
I had no way of knowing we were coming to this! 
Ladies should not be trusted — by anybody !”’ 


The Gopikas having heard what Krishna said 

In the manner of a doctor growing sorrowful (at a patient's 
Prospects), themselves becoming very sorrowful, 

What were they saying ? 


* Like a lady with pride and no restraint 

Taking the honey stored in a tree trunk 

Then spilling it out on the earth 

Without eating it herself, we poured out 

The sins of everyone — our self-respect is lost — 

We shouldn't have brought the Lord (the Foe of imps) 
Who was shining in the town. ” 


After that was said, the Gopi gems, thinking 
of the fruit of the worship they'd performed 
in previous lives, what are they saying ? 
(To be continued ) 
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THE ART OF ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 
Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


During the last four decades, after the second world war, 
more Americans than other nationals had won the Nobel Prize. 
Even the one for literature. It was Saul Bellow in 1976; and 
Isaac Bashevis Singer a couple of years later. The second was 
rather more unexpected than the first. Never before in the history 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, were two American writers chosen 
in such quick succession for this rare honour. It is almost like 
Upton Sinclair succeeding Sinclair Lewis. Both Bellow and Singer 
are American Jews and both are writers of fiction. But while 
the former writes in English, though he knows Yiddish, the latter 
writes only in Yiddish, though he knows English well enough to 
revise the translations. 


Singer is, therefore, strictly speaking, outside the American 
tradition. It is remarkable that Yiddish, which is used by such 
a small community of American Jews, has produced a writer 
of world standing. Feared to be a dying language, sentenced 
under the law of diminishing returns, it has come into the 
limelight because of a writer of proven dynamism, whose world 
view is instinct with a universal appeal. 


The first thing to remember about Isaac Bashevis Singer the 
writer is that he is a Jew. His Jewishness is even more central 
to his fiction than Anglo.Catholicism was to the poetry of T. S. 
Eliot. He writes almost exclusively about the Jewish society. 
Forthesimple reason that he knows it best, being himself a part 
and parcel of it. He deals mostly with the Jews in Poland before 
the second world war or in the United States of America after 
it. At опе time, nearly one-third of the population of Warsaw 
was Jewish, before it was squeezed out by Hitler, and there may 
now be a few million of them in the U. Si still ксы шег 
cultural identity. : ; 5 
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Born in Warsaw in 1904, Singer migrated to America in 1935, 
becoming an American citizen in 1943. Не bas been living in New 
York all these years. Son of a Rabbi, Singer was brought up in 
traditional and orthodox religious surroundings. He started 
writing quite early in life, winning a prize for one of his stories 
in 1925, when he was only about twenty-one. Those were the 
palmy days of Yiddish literature ( Yiddish was spoken by the Jews 
settled in Germany, Poland and other parts of Central Europe. ) 
Warsaw was the Mecca of Yiddish writers until the German 
invasion of 1939. To be a Yiddish writer in Warsaw, in the 
words of a well-known Jewish poet, was to bc in the centre of 
things and feel on top of the world. 


Since his arrival in New York, Singer tried hard to find 
his feet, locating himself finally as a regular contributor to the 
Jewish Daily Forward, a Yiddish newspaper with a readership of 
about 50,000 or so. It was in this paper that all his stories are 
published and his novels serialised. He became known to the 
general reading public in America, when the eminent literary 
critic, Irving Howe, drew its attention to him in the ’Fifties and 
the periodicals, Partisan Review and Commentary, commended 
his work. Many of his stories were later published in New Yorker, 
always known to be choosy about its contributors. 


An artist in the claSsical tradition, Singer has always been 
careful about the quality of his work and never allowed himself to 
dilute it for the sake of easy money or popular appeal. He is an 
impenitent conservative who writes about a close-knit rabbinical 
society, whose leaders havé no doubts about the superiority of 
their way of life. Much of the interest for the reader in this 
lies in the tension caused by the rigidity of tbe inhibitions and 
injunctions and the strong temptation to break them on the sly, 
without openly flouting them. The love-hate relationship between 
the Jew and the Gentile, and the mutual impact of their life 
styles and the cultural patterns is also depicted with vivid realism, 
often lit by a tongue-in-the-cheek humour. In the conflict 
between a baffling variety of human uncertainties and the one and 
only divine certitude, the reader is left in no doubt about where 
the author’s own sympathies lie. 


But neither the apparently limited range of the theme nor 
the unabashedly old world philosophy of the author, should make 
the least difference to the reader’s enjoyment of Singer’s work. 
For he is essentially a story-teller (like *“ Tusi Tala," as R, L. 
Stevenson called himself), who seeks to entertain his readers: 
He has few illusions about the fiction- writer's capacity to reform 
society or to improve human nature. That is why he told a 
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correspondent in an interview, he would be happy to learn that 
somebody had spent an enjoyable hour with his novel on a train 
journey; but if anyone were to claim that he had opened a new 
chapter in his life, after reading his book, he wouldn't believe him: 


Singer is one with E. M. Forster, who said in his “ Aspects of 
the Novel" that the prime function of a novel is to tell a story, 
“In the old times," wrote Singer, “а writer knew he had to 
tell a story. Now, many writers cannot write a story at all. 
They give symbols or a patchwork. АП this gekviteh un geshray 
(hue and cry) about symbolism is doing great damage. ” 


He is very critical about what passes for the latest tendencies 
іп modern fiction. *'Since modern literature tells little”, he 
remarks, ‘‘ it goes deeper and deeper into commentary, into sociology 
and pseudo-psychology. If Homer had written the J/liad and 
Odessey in terms of the psychology of his time, we wouldn't be 
able to read them today. It is a wonderful thing that Homer 
gave us the story and let others decide the meaning " 


So does Singer himself, in all his works. Six of his novels 
are now available in English ; the best-known of which are: 
The Magician of Lublin, Satan in Goray and The Family Mosket. 
Of the two dozen and more of his stories, translated in English, 
Gimpel the Fool, The Spinoza of Market Street, and A Friend of 
Kafka are the most familiar. Besides these, һе has a collection 
of fictionalised memoirs, under the caption In my father's court, 
and a number of children's stories, like The Fearsome Inn, 
The Milk of the Lioness, Zlateh the Goat. Elijah the Slave and 
A Day of Pleasure. Їп all these, one could see the master 
of the narrative technique, which transports the charmed reader 
into the delightful borderland of fact and fiction. 


The illusions of his people are, for him, the illusions of 
mankind. They had built Warsaw and later New York and are 
now helping to build Tel Aviv and fighting to save the promised 
land. ''The vandals who murdered millions of these people" 
he says, “ have destroyed a treasure of individuality that no 
literature dare try to bring back" But Singer has done his best 
to recapture it and this world lives in his fiction. The Torah 
and the Talmud continue to guide the social mores, even when 
they are more honoured in the breach thanin the observance 


The world of Polish Jews, of learned Rabbis in Gaberdine 
gowns, with their red beards and sidelocks, of synagogues, prayer 
shawls and phylacteries, as also of cheap prostitutes, and common 
felons, {з vividly depicted in all its miaute detail in the powerful 
novel The Magician of Lublin. It is the exciting saga of Yasha 
Mazur, master-magician (in the manner of the great Houdini). 
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sceptic, clairvoyant, lover and illusionist, tight-rope walker and 
escape artist, apostate and finally the holy man. Born in Lublin and 
performing in Warsaw from season to season, Yasha finds the 
Polish capital too narrow and provincial for the full recognition of 
his undoubted talents and complete realisation of his high ambitions, 


Like all the galivaunting heroes, familiar to the stories of 
oriental romance and adventure, Yasha is frankly polygamous in 
his instincts and revels in his conquests. They include Magda, 
his gentle maid-cum-mistress, Zefte/, the wife of an absconding 
thief, and Emelia, a Catholic widow of a professor, whom he falls 
in love with, besides his wedded wife, Esther, a seamstress, who 
worships him on this side idolatory. The constant wife, whom 
he easily pleases, after long spells of neglect, reminds the reader 
of the traditional Hindu wife. Even the words and sentiments 
sound so familar to Indian ears, as, for instance, when she says 
to herself: * If only he comes back to me, I shall gladly wash 
his feet and drink the water. "' 


Everything seems to go on well for the merry magician, who 
flourished on his wits and tricks, wiles and lies and bouts of 
generosity, untll he overreaches himself in hls attempt to break 
open aniron safe to grab the money needed for marrying 
the professor’s widow and migrating to Italy. But the plan 
misfires, as luck would have it, and the acrobat sustains a 
fracture in jumping down the wall. The loyal maid, Magda, 
commits suicide and the show in Warsaw is off. Rejected by the 
widow, and exposed to the world, he confesses his guilt and lands 
himself in a jail. His wife, the only person, who stands by him, 
throws in her last penny to earn his release. . But he is overcome 
by repentence, renounces the world and walls himself up. He 
is hailed as a holy man and people from far and near come 
to him for his blessing. He has at last attained the peace of 
mind that had eluded him all these yeats. His wife slaves for him 
and is happy that he is back, though not at home with her. It 
is so much like an Indian story, where every sinner is a potential 
salnt, and genuine penance helps him to purge all the sins. 


There are some readers and critics, who consider his Satan 
in Goray (translated by Jacob Sloan, formerly Editor of Span) 
as the greatest of Singer’s novels. Sub-titled A Story of Long 
Ago, it moves into a semi-legendary past to draw a bead on 
contemporary reality. Described as an anachronism because of its 
antique properties, it is marked by a rare mastery of language, 
distinction of style and perfection of form. 


But there is a quaint tenderness in the story, titled The 
Spinoza of Market Street, unparalleled in recent fictional literature. 
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Dr. Fischelson, the scholar of Theology, spends almost all his 
life single, in trying to understand Spinoza’s '' Ethics", with 
little or no success. He is learned, otherworldly, poor, old and 
neglected. The most unexpected change in his life comes about 
when he is looked after in his sick bed by an illiterate middle-aged 
house-maid, Black Dobbe, who establishes a rapport with him. 
Their dialogue throws a flood of light on his life and philosophy: 


* Well, do you believe in God?”’, he finally asked her. 

“I don't know, " she answered, “*“ Do you?” 

“Yes, I believe. "' 

“Then, why don't you go to a synagogue?"', she asked. 

“God is everywhere" he replied. ‘‘In the synagogue, in 
the market place, in this very room. We ourselves are 
part of God." 


These words are almost the same as those spoken by the 
young prince Prahlada (in the story of from Srimad Bhagavatam) 
in reply to his father, the demon-king Hiranyakasipu, before he 
kicks at the pillar from which breaks out Vishnu in the man-lion 
incarnation of Narasimha. One is not sure if Singer is aware 
of the Hindu parallel to quite a few of the pre-Christian Jewish 
beliefs. But the family resemblance recurs every now and then in 
his stories. Singer, despite the cultivated naivette of an un 
committed observer, is too well-informed a student of theology 
and metaphysics to be unaware of some of the basic strands of 
Hindu belief. 

In some ways, Gimpel! the Fool is one of the most memorable 
of Singer's short stories. Baker Gimpel, the hero, rather the anti- 
hero, is good-natured and gullible Though he is cheated and 
ridiculed by everyone in the village, he does not give up his good- 
ness. He is cuckolded hy his wife, Elka, who bears children, 
keeping him always at a safe distancc, but he continues to love 
her. But it is the wife, who suffers and dies, like the mad dog 
in Goldsmith's Elegy. His assistant in the flour mill pulls the 
wool over his eyes, and manages to share his wife's bed, but 
Gimpel hears him no grudge The villagers twit him on his children 
sired by others. But he smiles it all away. Even the learned 
Rabbi, who knows his plight, can hardly help him out. It is only 
when, in a state of exasperation, he listens to the voice of the 
devil and tries to cheat his customers, ( by mixing urine with the 
dought— sic) that he gets into trouble. But soon, he gives it 
up and recovers his original nature. 


Gimpel is a fool in the medieval tradition, more sinned against 
than sinning, half-clown, half-saint, who bears bis cross with an 
amusing smile, on his lips. He may recall to one's mind Tolstoy's 
Ivan the Fool, The situation is well-explained in his self- introduction: 
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“I am Gimpel the fool. Т don't think myself а fool, On 
the contrary, that’s what the folks call mc. They gave me the 
name while I was still in school, I had seven names in all— 
imbecile, donkey, flax-head, dope, glump, ninny and fool. The 
last name stuck. What did my foolishness consist of? I was 
easy to take in .." 


But he had his own philosophy of life — simple, steady, 
unambiguous, uncomplicated. 

* No doubt, the world is entirely an imaginary world, but it 
is only once removed from the true world... When the time comes, 
I will go joyfully. Whatever may be there, it will be real, without 
complication, without ridicule, without deception God be 
praised; there even Gimpel cannot be deceived.” 


The translation is done by Saul Bellow. No small compliment 
this. But Singer deserves no less, when he is at his best. And 
he is fastidious about the translation, considering, as he does, 
English, as his ‘f second original language. ” 


The world of some of Singer’s pre-war Polish stories is 
peopled by an amusing variety of supernatural characters, covering 
imps, spirits, spooks, seraphim, ghosts and goblins, which may 
puta strain on the credibility of a modern, sceptical mind. But 
they enter naturally into the tradition-bound Jewish households, 
They are much in evidence in the story,‘ A crown of feathers”, 
where the well-read heroine is led by her frustration in family 
life to а commerce with the devil. And, of course, pays the 
the price for it. These spirits аге sometimes as essential to the 
progress of the story as perhaps the ghost of the King in Hamlet. 
At other times, they could be diverting, mischievous and mis- 
leading. But they never form the basic substance as in Goethe’s 
Faust, or Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. 


For a writer, of the classical background and conservative 
taste of Singer, his stories and novels are marked by an excessive 
preoccupation with human passion, especially sex. But it is 
untouched by pornography. Sex is not introduced here as an 
aphrodisiac for the reader. It is an artistic function in keeping 
with the characters and incidents in the development of the story. 


In the experimental chaos of contemporary American fiction, 
the art of Singer, like that of Bellow, from another direction, 
héarkens back to the masters of the last century, like Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Gogol and Balzac. He shares Tolstoy's meticulous 
realism in description, but not his supreme faith in the triumph 
of a moral order. His contemporary sensibility would not allow 
that. Nor his artistic instinct, for that matter. Не sees that good j 
does not always succeed. against evil in this world; but knows — — 
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that virtue is its own reward. We is a political in his approach 
to his themes. As for literature, he puts the highest premium on 
clarity and readability. To be boring is, according to him, a 
cardinal sin. “Тһе bad reviewers should give up reviewing ”, 
Singer quips, “апа the bad writers should stop writing. ” 


URVASI AND PURURAVAS 
PURASU BALAKRISHNAN 


[The love between Urvasi, an immortal, and King Pururavas, 
a mortal, came to an abrupt end when she left him on what 
would appear to be trivial grounds, telling him, as the 
Rigveda has it,“ There can be no lasting love, women have 
the heart of hyenas. " According to Н. Н. Wilson, Pururavas 
is the Sun, and Urvasi the Dawn. They are together for a 
while, and after the Sun has wandered all over the earth, 
they are. together again for a while at the close of the day. ] 


Woman who is Dawn 
pursued by the Sun, 
day after day, 
slipping, ever-slipping 
from the climbing Sun 
the live-long day, 

day after day, 

till he moves, 

moves close at last 

to her at eve, 

eve after eve, 

when she slíps 

slips again, 

again from him 

at dusk, 

dusk after dusk, 

and he dies in the night, 
night after night, 

and he comes forth again 
next morn, 

morn after morn, 
achasing her 

endlessly, 

achasing her, 

her, Urvasl, ` 

the bride ever-vanishing 
of him, Pururavas. 


TU НРК 
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Biblical Vibrations in Shakespeare 
SISTER ADELPHINE 


“Ttoo will take from the crest of the Cedar, 
From the topmost branches tear off a tender shoot, 
And plant it on a high mountain; 

It shall put forth branches and bear fruit, 


and become a majestic Cedar "' 
(Ezekiel, Ch. 17, V. 22, 23) 


It is obvious, any attempt to analyse the cedarlike personality 
of Shakespeare in one instance is bound to be a failure. The 
fact that the cedar has put forth innumerable branches and these 
have borne incalculable fruit and given shade to myriads of birds 
for centuries is beyond reproach. 


Therefore I have taken on myself an effort of analysing a 
tiny branch of that great cedar, with the ultimate ambition of 
satisfying the humanity in general and amusing the man of literary 
sensibility in particular. A moral obligation indeed ! 


A man who seeks cure can hardly be called wise, when there 
isa man who can prevent it, that needs cure. When the vlsion 
takes greater astronomical proportions it turns prophetic. А man 
understands the value and the validity of the prophetic outbursts 
in proportion to his own wisdom. А morally stronger man is 


' strong enough to be enlightened as to perceive the magnificence 


of the Supreme Being in segment, while the weaker man is satisfied 
with simple faith. Shakespeare was a man who had enough 
wisdom to perceive the Biblical grandeur in its fulness, if not in 
its entirety ; wIth allthe literary skill he could muster, he dedicated 
himself to play it down to earth. 


Shakespeare was a man of abundant intellectual energy which 
another poet might describe as the “dynamic counterpart of the 
teleological activity of the Universe. " Shakespeare required this 
energy to do what he did. On.the other hand what we need, 
to stand up to him, to perceive his efforts, 'to utilise the fruits 
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of his genius, is a literary sensibility; a sensibility possessed by 
personalities like Keats, Wordsworth, Milton; a sensibility that 
would enable us to feel the vibrations that make his words 
characteristically magnetic; after all, poetry is the result of a 
person’s vibrations, What we need is a deep concentration, that 
almost always accompanied by moral vigour, to perceive the 
fruits of wisdom hidden behind the leaves. It is up to the man to 


"Look the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hills ”, 


and thus have aptitude enough to wake up to the bea uty 
Shakespeare knew that the world even in his time had grown 
“ picked ", that it would'require him to speak by “card” and 
not by *equivocation " which otherwise would have undone him. 


Hence, this analysis of the vibrations of moral tone! 
1. Shakespeare refers to the shortness of man's life in Act 
V, 8c. 5 of Macbeth: 
* Out, out brief candle! Life's but a walking shadow, 
a poor player: that struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage, and there is heard no more." (Macbeth) 


A similarity could be drawn to the above from the following 
Biblical passnge: 


Man's days are like those of grass, 
Like a flower of the field he blooms; 
The wind sweeps over him and he is gone 
And his place knows him no more. 
(Psalm 103. V, 15, 16.) 


2. Shakespeare shows the transitoriness and futility of the 
vanities of this world which men clamour for; in Henry VII 
Act III, Sc. 2: 

“This is the state of man: today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, tomorrow blossoms 
And bears his honours thick upon him; 

The third comes a frost, a killing frost 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root 


And then he falls, as I do.” ( Cardinal Wolsey ) 
Wolsey's words can be matched with an apt passage from the 
Bible : : 


“Man cannot abide in his pomp 
He is like the beasts that perish 
This is the fate of those who have 
foolish confidence, 
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the end of those who are pleased with their portion 
Like the sheep, they are appointed for Sheol.” 
(Psalm 49. У 12-14) 


3. Falstaff in King Henry IV of Part I jokingly tells Prince Hal 
that an old Lord spoke wisely about Prince Hal and he took 
no notice of it, and it was on the street too. Prince Hal 
tells him that he did well,: 

“for wisdom cries out in the street 
And no man regards it." 
(Prince Hal in Act I, Sc. 2) 


The vein of similarity and the very music in the following Biblical 
lines are striking : 


** Wisdom cries aloud in the street, 
In the open squares she raises her voice; 
Down the crowded ways she calls out 
At the city gates she utters her words. 
“How long you simple ones, will you love inanity 
How long will you turn away at my report?" 
( Proverbs. Ch. IX. V. 20-23) 
4. More resounding arc the following lines of the psalm especially 
when it is set in comparison with the lines from the soliloquy 
from Hamlet: 
“Yet Thou has made him little less than a God, 
And dost crown him with glory and honour 
Thou has given him dominion over 
The works of Thy hands 
Thou has-put all things under his feet.” 
(Psalm 8. V. 5, 6) 


“What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving how express and admirable 
In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a Good! 
The beauty of the world ! The paragon of animals!" 
( Hamlet Act II, Sc. 2) 


The following lines contain hüman sentiments cxpressed in human 
languagé — both in the Bible and in Shakespeare's Macbeth: 
“I am in this earthly world; where to do harm 
is often laudable, to do good sometimes 
accounted dangerous folly.” (Lady Madcuff, Act IV. Sc. 3) 
| “O everyside the wicked prow], as vileness is 
exalted among the sons of men." 


cee 


(Psalm 12. V. 8.) 
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| 6, In the following lines there is a vivid representation and 
| revelation of human nature— gleaned from the  scriptures 
and Henry VIII : 
**O Cromwell, Cromwell, had I but served my God 
with half the zeal I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies." 
( Wolsey - Act III. Sc. 2.) 
“Tt is better to take refuge in the Lord 
Than to put confidence in man. 
It is better to take refuge in the Lord 
Than to put confidence in princes." (Psalm 117. V. 8,9) 


7. The thread of reality, truth and love which is godliness runs 
through these Biblical and literary passages: 
"Sweet are the uses of adversity 
which like the toad ugly and venomous 
wears yet a precious jewel in its head." 
(As You Like It, Act ЇЇ, Sc. I. Duke) 


“Whom best I love, I cross; to make my 
gift the more delay'd delighted. " 
( Cymbeline. Act V. Sc. 4. Jupiter) 
“The Lord reproves him whom he loves, 


As a father the son in whom he delights. ” 
(Proverbs. Ch. 3. V. 12) 


$. The following is an allusion to the Biblical passage concern- 
ing the axioms of life, which Shakespeare puts in the mouth 

of Lord Bardolph in Henry IV, Part If. ( Act I. Sc. 3) 

* When we mean to build we first survey the plot then 
draw the model; And when we see the figure of the house 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection, which if we 
find outweighs ability; what do we then, but draw a new 
model—in fewer offices ; or at least desist to build at all? 

“For which of you desiring to build a tower does not first, 
sit down and count the cost, whether he has enough to 
complete it? Otherwise when he has laid a foundation, and 
isnot able to finish, all who see it begin to mock him, 
saying, this man began to build and was not able to 
finish. ”’ ; ( Luke. Ch. 14. V. 28-30 ) 

9. “Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell and what 
should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of villainy — Thou 
seest I have more flesh than another man and therefore more 
frailty. ?? 

( Henry IV, Part I, Act II, Sc. 3. Falstaff ) 

“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak, ” 

(Mathew, Ch. 26, V. 41 
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10. Shakespeare in the following passage holds up a faithful 


mirror of manners of men. The same idea is found in the 
Bible in Mathew, Ch. 5. V. 19 
* Do not as some ungracious pastors do 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven 

Whilst like а puff'd and reckless iibertine 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 

And recks not his own reed, " ( Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 3 

Ophelia to Laertus) 

“Whoever then relaxes one of the least of these command- 

ments 

and teaches men so, shall be called least in the 


Kingdom of heaven; but he who does them and teaches 
them 
shall be called great in the Kingdom of heaven." 
( Mt. 5:19) 
A few of the innumerable. examples are quoted above to 
show how Shakespeare so wisely made use of his intellect to 
peroeive the Biblical grandeur in its fulness and also ingeniously 
had striking passages in a very appropriate manner inserted in 
all his plays in order to bring inspiration to the coming generations, 
Though much of his life is still shrouded in mystery, we know 
from his writings that he had a versatility, а power over words 
and a wide and deep understanding of human nature such as 
no other English writer has equalled. He had tremendous range 
of experience. Hence immortality has crowned the work of this 
remarkable man. “He was not of ап аве, but for an age, but 
for all time. " (Culver ) 


TEACHERSHIP 


DASH BENHUR 
It is how 
i suspended the student in me 
detoured to morality 
fathering the girls 
and correcting the boys 
off the track 
once i yearned to tread 
and made me the fool 
on each fumble 
trying a laugh 
quiet defence-like. 


LO э. 
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A LAMENT 


К. SUBBA RAO 


(In memory of my brother late Professor К. Viswanatham) 


[Readers of ‘‘ Triveni” may remember Prof. Viswanatham, 


a great scholar in English and a renowned teacher. 
a member of 


Brother 


Brother 


Brother 


Brother 


He was 


the Advisory Board of ''Triveni " — EDITOR ] 


Dearest ! 


Sudden's thy departure, 

To thy kith and kin, a torture, 
How are we to know 

The way; you took to go? 


God gave us birth, 

And rounds it with death. 
Is it not à cruel fun? 
Where is His love then? 


Dearest ! 


No traces we see, 
Blindly to follow thee, 
We sit here 

Shedding many a tear. 


Dearest ! 

Where is thy love 

For us now? 

Together, we moved ; 

And life's vagaries shared. 


Have you no regrets 

For our fractured hearts? 
Daily we weep and pine 
We who are thine. 


With knowledge of their past 
And future, men are not blest, 
The reason, men say, 

Is all God's play. 


Dearest ! 


If you've a body taken, 

And we know where and when 
A pilgrimage we make 

Our spiritual thirst to slake. - 
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The Rasa Theory & Rayaprolu Subba Rao 
Dr. S. LAXMANA MURTHY 


It is assumed to be true in respect of almost all the major 
Indian literatures that nearly every one of them had shown 
necessary measure of resilience to accommodate the impact from 
abroad, and make use of it to forge a new mode of expression 
as a viable evidence of synthesis. The sway of the British 
Romantics was irresistible, and for various reasons the age of 
Wordsworth had a welcome appeal to the creative writers in 
Indian languages who were widely read in Indian classics and 
had deep roots in the indigenous literary tradition. The poetry 
of Romantics and their literary theory provided the writers of 
the early decades of this centurry-a stategy to enquire into the 
individual consciousness and the springs of creativity. They began 
to speak of the limits of objectivity and put accent on subjectivity 
as truth. They came “(о look within" and explore the infinite Í AM. 


Telugu was, of course, no exception to it. In the case of 
Telugu, the influence of Tagore was strong in addition to that 
ofthe Romantics. Telugu poets quoted in admiration frequently 
passages from Tagore’s Gitanjali, Gardener and also the pithy 
lines from his Stray Birds. The worshipful submission to Tagore 
changed the Telugu literary perspective in the formative years 
duríng the early 'Twenties. This was evident both in theory and 
practice. Tagore was for them the confluence of the best of 
the two independent, equally valid and therefore no longer 
mutually exclusive traditions. They found in bim an effort to 
negate the long-cherished dichotomy between the individual and 
the universal, the one and the many, the objectivity and the 
subjectivity, a preoccupation so dear to Indian mind. They 
could readily repeat with some proof *' Sarvabhutastham aatmaanam 
sarva bhutanicha aatmani eekshate yogayuktaatmaa. ™ They found 
themselves on a familiar ground. It was often stated that literature 


was a means to samadarsana. 
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One has to. study, therefore, the literary theory and practice 
of Telugu poets of the early decades against this background. 
If. Rayaprolu introduced . this literary change it was defined 
unmistakably in the practice of Abburi, Krishna Sastry, Nayani, 
Vishwanatha, Nanduri and Sivasankara Swami—to name only 
the most important. They realised the need to extend the limits 
of reality to include in it the imaginative ecstasy and creative 
vision. They wrote often and in detail about the concepts of 
manas, buddhi, ahankaara and chitta. Тһе disquisitions were not 
infrequently in the light of the Western psychological theories, 
and -their terminology was pressed into service. The human 
response of authentic sensitivity, they felt, would make for qualita- 
tive difference in one's experience of reality and one's creative 
expression. This view of reality, however, inspired a kind of 
poetry that took delight in maintaining considerable distance from 
the facts of man's life. The literary form became lyrical, and 
its subject matter remote and hardly responsive to ordinary human 
concerns. The expression was thus inevitably symbolic. It could 
be said that the poetry tended to isolate the components — 
Aalambana ог Uddeepana or Sanchaari Vibhavas and address itself 
exclusively to one of them. It was in sharp violation of the 
famous Rasa Sutra  **Vibhaava | anubhaava — vyabhichaaribhaava 
samyogaat rasanishpattih’’ The Rasa school of criticism seemed to be 
inapplicable to the new poetry. The critics began to ask whether 
this poetry had any Rasa at all. Devoid of concrete human 
experience, it was not possible to accept the old and familiar 
subject matter, and this made it hard for the poets to celebrate 
the principal Rasas like Sringaara. This was an additional point 
of criticism that the new poetry could not yield Rasa, and thus 
it was outside Rasa, an outside tradition. It was, in sum, aliens 


In this context Rayaprolu made an important contribution 
to literary criticism by offering an interpretation of Rasa theory. 
As remarked earlier, Rayaprolu was perhaps the first of the 
modern poets. Не took it upon himself to formulate a theory 
which could defend the new poetry and place it within the 
resourceful tradition of Rasa school of criticism. This effort was 
made in his Ramyaaloka, We made it explicit there: 


Karuna and Sringaara are the only two Rasas which 
achieve the state of Vipaaka and Bhoga essential 
_to nija rasas. These two rasas alone lead 
respectively to Soka mathita manodosha suddhi and 
Sahaja purna chinmaya sukhaasvaadanam. 


The two long compounds need explanation. Karuna leads to 
the state of mind—tranquil and cleansed of all impurities by the 
experience of tragic passion.  Sringaara makes it possible to 
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partake, however briefly, of the state of Brahmic bliss full and 
self-manifest. The pull of tradition in Rayaprolu is evident. It 
is necessary to learn further the importance of his interpretation 
in terms of Rasa. 

Right from the start there has been a controversy among the 
Alankarikas with regard to the number of Rasas. Eight or nine 
was generally the approved one But claims were made for others 
like Vatsala and Bhakti in later centuries. While the debate on 
number of Rasas was raging, efforts were also made to advocate 
the primacy of individual rasas like Karuna, Sringaara, Adbhuta 
or Shaanta as mula rasa. The theory of the primacy of individual 
Rasas has been found incomplete. This has led Ray aprolu to 
recognise two Rasas as primary instead of one, and this in his 
opinion could effectively subsume all the other Rasas. These two 
Rasas ( Karuna and Sringaara) are termed as nija.  Rayaprolu 
favoured the use of Vipaaka in the place of nishpatti of the Rasa 
sutra. Haasya, Veera. Adbhuta, Roudra, Bhayaanaka and Beebhatsa 
are not nija Rasas and therefore they have no potential of Vipaaka. 
The term bhoga suggests the experience of Rasa. Only nija Rasas 
have the potential of Vipaaka and they alone provide bhoga or 
the experience of Rasa. In the absence of Vipaaka, Rasa is not 


experienced. 

Bhoga can take either of the two forms: Soka mathita mano 
dosha suddhi or Sahaja purna chinmaya sukhaasvaadanam. The 
latter is close to what Bhoja has chosen to call Samvit anubhuti 
hetuh. 

In the context of Karuna Rayaprolu has evidently followed 
the tradition of Western poetics. The cleansing of mind under 
the impact of tragic passion is close to the Aristotelian concept 
of Catharsis. It remains to be seen why Rayaprolu has opted 
for the Western interpretation of Karuna. The chief reason 
appears to be that he has not accepted the view that the experience 
of Karuna and Sringaara are equal and of the same quality. 

Human experience inescapably constitutes antinomies like pain 
and pleasure. The entire experience is participative or pravrifti, 
Sringaara and Karuna uncover these basic facts of experience 
in a symbolic way. Sringaara is the genesis of Veera, Haasya 
and Adbhuta, while Karuna subsumes .Roudra, Bhayanaka and 
Beebhatsa, Veera is manifest action. released Бу Sringaara. In 
the failure of action, the consequent absurdity releases Haasya. 
The cheerful vigour in the fulfilment of action gives rise to 
Adbhuta. The conflict with the agent of negation of fulfilment leads 
to. Roudra and Bhayaanaka. The consequent disharmony leads 
to Beebhatsa. The ultimate death brings about Karuna. Thus 


Sringaara and Karuna explain the eight rasas, 
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Rayaprolu has excluded Shaanta. The new poetry has no 
room for Vairaagya. ‘The poet loves the sensuous experience to 
get at the beauty and delight of all that exists. Rayaprolu has 
regarded Shaanta as the Absolute where senses cease and all the 
antinomies disappear. The experience is not participative (Pravritti). 
Hence Shaanta cannot be Rasa. But he has said that Shaanta 
may be regarded as the ultimate goal, and the experience of 
literature could be a means towards reaching that. This is again 
akin to what the tradition has often characterized the experience 
of literature as Brahmaanandasahodara. 


Why did Rayaprolu discuss at length Sringaara and Karuna? 
It was necessary for him to establish the validity of the new 
lyrical mode in the traditional matrix, and thus explore the 
possibility of extending the application of Rasa school for the 
poetry which has opted for a strategy to enquire into the individual 
consciousness with its accent on subjectivity to encompass the 
whole reality and universal consciousness. In his efforts to 
realise this, the poet chooses a lover, or a scene or an incident 
as the centre of his feelings. He tries to make it a means to 
obliterate the distinctions “I” and “thou” and “it”. The 
fulfilment of his yearning is Sringaara, while the yearning is 
Karuna. The new poetry could, therefore, be interpreted in the 
context of the dual Rasa. The Aalambana vibhaavaas like a flower, 
а cloud, a river or a broken song as ‘‘subject matter” are good 
enough to yield Rasa. 


Viswanatha Satyanarayana expressed a similar view. The 
impassioned search for the lost Eden—to borrow the phrase of 
Romantics— has been acclimatized as the agonised longing of 
Jiva for the experience of the native Brahmic bliss. Every sou] 
yearns for it. It is a search for fulfilment. Gods and demons, 
men good and bad all seek it and pine for it. This agony is at 
the base of manifestations of life. Nothing can adequately 
conceal it. This is the substance of what Kalidasa has said 
Paryutsuko bhayati yat sukhitah api jantuh. Poetry, music and 
all other arts are expressions of this agonised longing for the lost 
bliss. Art is a means to express Jeevuni vedana, the agonised 
longing of the Jeeva. This explication read with Rayaprolu’s 
views sheds light on the nature of Karuna and its importance 
in the new context. 


Sringaara also has been redefined to set it free from the crude 
physicality of it as evidenced in abundance in the old prabandhas. 
Rayaprolu called Sneha suratha and Vaatsalya as the attributes of 
prema, The sensitive soul will make use of them as an ascending 
Stair. Sneha in companionship, Suratha in conjugal life, Vaatsalya 
between the old and the young are manifestations of Sringaara 
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which finds its sustenance in prema. The new poets have 
largely disregarded the Suratha aspect which has long dominated 
the old classical poetry. The expression of prema in other human 
contexts has been celebrated witb insight and tenderness. Love as 
a feeling has become the gospel of the new poetry albeit with 
the implicit danger of monotonous expression over the decades. 
It has however dislodged the Prabandha mode forever. 


Rayaprolu has thus tried to fuse to the extent possible 
the two schools of literary theory in a bid to welcome the 
imminent change while being loyal to the tradition. 


MERGER 
KIVI 


О Grace ! 
You dissolve and vanish 
A cool patch of light into the clear sky. 
Is it due to the intensity — 
Or cruelty — 
Of my gaze? 
— Questioned the Sun. 
I don’t vanish 
I don’t melt 
But unscen ethereal 
-I merge into -you 
unknown.by you l 
— Answered the chaste dew-drop 


— Translated from Tamil by Bala 
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The Shavian Concept of Spider-Woman 
S.C. MATHUR AND AKHILESH KUMAR 


Through the eugenistically coloured spectacles of George 
Bernard Shaw, woman was viewed as a spider who spins her web 
to ensnare her prey. The Shavian woman, like the spider, creates 
an atmosphere around herself in which man, espectally created 
by the ''inner will of the world" and dainty and delicious to 
her evolutionary palate, has to do nothing but submit before her 
advancements This concept sounds some dire and unhealthy 
tone. Buta Shavian woman is not a treacherous, amorous belle 
dame sans mercy of the Romantic agony but an independent 
free-thinker and a holy pilgrim whose *unwomanliness? consists 
in her active pursuit of a husband. Нег *unwomanliness" is 
admired by Shaw though Н. C. Duffin desparagingly called her a 
spider-female. 


The earth left the feet of conventinonal moralists and 
Status quo defenders when Shaw declared in his epistle dedicating 
the play Man and Superman to A. B. Walkley that * the whole world 
is strewn with snares, traps, gins and pitfalls for the capture of 
men by women".! It was enough to shatter the sentimental 
Victorian creed that woman is a repository of delicacy and sex 
initiative always comes from man. Shaw was frowned at by 
many for degrading woman — paragon of modesty and amiable 
virtues—was termed as woman-hater and women took it as their 
personal insult when androgynous Shaw crossing the forbidden 
threshold of their boudoir entered it and unveiled the secret of 
their age-old device—modesty, centre of all feminine sexual attrac- 
tions—for which they are desired and with which they hunt their 
prey. Women’s fury in the air was smelled by Mitchell, Susan L. 
—“ Mr. Bernard Sbaw understands women much better than 
Mr. (George ) Moore, but we do not like our Bernard, he sees 
too much with that chill grey eyes of his. He would be good 
to us in actual life, clothe us and feed us and give us good wages, 
but what woman can forgive Man and Superman”? 2 
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Woman assumes modesty and reticence to attract the male 
she likes. She assumes modesty, coyishness, shyness and suscep- 
tibility to blush with such a subtle art as to look quite life-like 
and natural and even Nature is jealous how it could be done 
without her! It may be claimed that it is really natural. But 
the refutation of the claim lies in the question — Why Nature 
stops asserting itself when the same coyish virgin begins to talk 
lust and incest ludicrously, unhestitatingly and unashamedly after 
being married or sexually experienced? It is because she has done 
with the device — modesty. She has ensnared her prey. The 
same change is never noticeable in a man after marriage. Now 
she is even less modest than her husband and her husband’s 
remorse is almost Satanic that he could not know. about this 
thunderbolt beforehand. 


If we go to the legend of the garden of Eden, it was Eve 
who first tasted the forbidden fruit and tempted Adam to satisfy 
her sexual lust and on the contrary Adam was afraid because he 
was naked. But Shaw was not merely an anthropologist and 
psychoanalyst, he was primarily a Eugenist. He tries to see “ the 
inner will of the world "—ia Creative Evolution, and shattering 
the Victorian veneer of romance and coquetry, assigned woman 
the pious role of hunting and capturing the Superman, not due 
to her lust or sex obsession but to give birth to another Superman— 
mentally and physically better as Ann cries out in the III Act 
of his play Man and Superman: “A father! a father for the 
Superman!" And Shaw's mouthpiece Joha Tanner, truly, though 
bluntly, said about women that “ They tremble when we are in 
danger, and weep when we die; but the tears are not for us, but 
for a father wasted, a son's breeding thrown away." Thus a 
woman's aim being natural, eugenistic and creative is pious and 
religious. Her instinct, enforced by the Life Force, to attract 
her male by employing different weapons has been philosophically 
associated by Shaw with the higher and unselfish purpose. Accord- 
ing to Shaw all the creative energy of the universe is gathered 
in a woman to impel her to court her mate and to enforce a man 
to yield and respond to her biological urges. 

For this, women have to be passive and motionless like Ann 
Whitefield in Man and Superman, wbo, in the beginning, waits 
motionlessly and with passivity but when John Taaner tries to 
extricate himself from her pursuit, she swiftly flings coil after coil 
about him until he is secured forever! The passivity of Ann 
Whitefield can be compared with the passivity of a magnet described 
by Marro in his book La Puberto һе passivity of the magnet, 
which in its apparent immobility is drawing the iron towards i03 
Shaw believed that “Every woman is not Ann, but Ann is every 
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woman, because every woman wants to act like Ann but does 
not act like her due to the fear of social degradation and assumes 
the expected modesty to employ it as a weapon to capture the 
male quarry as Ann does in the beginning because even prostitutes 
are supposed to wear the cloak of modesty which serves as a bait 
to attract and please their male clients. And, on the other hand 
according to Kinsey, a girl who starts to remove her clothing 
before coitus is ‘too indecent to have intercourse with".  Shaw's 
theory seems to be approved by Clement of Alexandria who 
declaimed. ‘‘On no account must a woman be permitted to show 
aman any portion of her body naked, for fear lest both should 
fall : the one by gazing eagerly, the other by delighting to attract 
those eager glances ".9 It reveals that a woman derives pleasure 
from attracting the eager male glances. But a Shavian woman 
is curious to attract only the glance of her chosen mate to capture 
him, because the inner will of the world forces her to do so. 


If we see women around us they delight in showing off their 
feminine forms, wear pointed bras to expose even their covered 
feminity, use artificial means to emphasize their buttocks, wear 
small skirts and short blouses displaying partial part of their 
breasts and use various types of cosmetics. Why all this? To 
increase their social status? To show their wealth? Foolish! Only 
to attract their males —a virgin, to prey upon a man to be her 
husband and a married woman to retain her husband's interest 
in her or to be an object of jealousy among her husband's 
friends but after all to attract a male glance. 


Shaw depicts remarkable examples of this anti-victorian love- 
chase as revealed by Julia Craven in The Philanderer. Hypatia 
Tereleton in Misalliance, Bladche Sartorius in Widowers’ Houses, 
Gloria Clandon in You Never Can Tell and Ann Whitefield in 
Man and Superman. Yin Man and Superman natural attraction of 
the sexes for one another is made the mainspring of the action 
Through the portrayal of its heroine, Ann Whitefield, Shaw has 
shown us that the Life Force works through women to create 
a better race and to carry life to its higher levels of conscious. 
ness, And in their pursuit they are pious and unselfish though 
Winsten remarked that Shaw's cunning and attractive women 
disguise their strength as “ womanly defencelessness" and simple 
men are “‘ duped ” by them. But this remark is totally unrelated 
to the soul of Shavian theory. The play gives us Shaw’s anthro- 
pological myth that woman is the prime mover in the evolutionary 
process. 


In Man and Superman, Don Juan is not “а vagabond libertine ” 
as portrayed by Byron but an agent of revolutionary Shavianism 
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and a harbinger of godlike Superman. Shaw changed the Don 
Juan legend in which Don Juan has always been represented 
as a pleasure-seeking libertine and seducer who had run away 
from his women after possessing them and who is finally punished 
by supernatural powers for his various sexual crimes. On the 
other hand in Shaw's play we have philosophical implications 
of the Don Juan story. The Shavian Don Juan runs away to 
prevent women from possessing him. In Shaw's play, amorousness 
of Don Juan has been transferred to “ Dona Juana" the husband- 
hunting female. Thus Shaw converted the Don Juan legend of 
Tape and seduction into the legend of courtship and marriage 
observing the tragi.comic love-chase of the man by the woman 
in which his Superman hopelessly struggles against the tyranny 
of the Life Force of sex. 


Ann Whitefield, a husband-huntress, does not begin or end 
with Shaw, she is universal — it is that every woman has the 
instinct of courting her mate. The idea of spider-woman was 
first formulated in the works of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
and dramatized in the works of Strindberg but not as we find 
in the works of Shaw While Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and 
Strindberg gave treacherous image to this pursuit of woman, Shaw 
endowed it with a holy purpose. And Ann was created not by 
an anti-feminist but by an arch-feminist with potential adoration 
for women. Charles Darwin also has given some glimpses of the 
curious courtship customs of the spider in his esteemed work 
Descent of Man, whose slogan of ‘‘ Natural Selection" has been 
hotly condemned by Shaw because according to Samuel Butler 
it “ banished mind from the universe " and Shaw proposed creative 
evolution by positive will. Even in Shakespeare's plays women; 
termed by Bernard Shaw as “‘ mighty huntresses," always take 
the initiative and Rosalind is the burning example. But the 
difference between Ann.and Rosalind is considerable. While Ann 
responds to the call of Nature with the alacrity of a soldier, 
Rosalind shows warmth of spontaneity and charms her hero. 
Тһи$ we see that the ordinary woman’s business is to get married 
as soon as possible. 


” 


То eliminate the Yahoo — the primitive man, the Life Force 
impels a woman to chase her chosen male relentlessly. As mother- 
hood is the biological need of a woman, Nature has invented 
man as a tool to fulfil woman’s purpose. But for man, the 
rearing of children is as essential a responsibility as breeding 


them, otherwise he will be treated as the drone, who is killed by. 


the bee just after mating. Tanner says: “If women could do 


wit 
making it, they would kill us as the spider kills her mate or as 
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thé bee kills the drone. And they would be right if we were good 
for nothing but love”.6 


Shaw was right in assuming the concept of spider-woman 
because he himself was relentlessly and cruelly hunted by various 
glamorous women of his times like Jeany Patterson, Florence Farr, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss Erica Cotterill, Ellen Terry and others. 
He himself has boastingly declared it:  ** As soon as | could 
afford to dress presentably I became accustomed to women falling 
in love with me. I did not pursue women. I was pursued by 
them ".7 And in his opinion ‘* Men, to protect themselves against 
a too aggressive prosecution of the women's business, have set 
up a feeble romantic convention that the initiative in sex business 
must always come from the man’’.8 Thus we can confidently 
assert that woman instinctively hunts the male as motherhood 
is her primary and biological necessity. 
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Kaka's Song of the Woods* 


Dr. MASTI VENKATESA IYENGAR 


1 


In the heart of the forest, 
atop of the hill, 

Where Kapini’s stream 
starts as a rill 


3 


Where the elephant tusker, 
with females and young, 

Steps in the moonlight 
majestic along 


5 


Where the royal back 
unashamed flaunter 
Stands gazing steady 
Like a lion with an antler 


7 


Where the peacock’s cry 
in shrill high note 

Echoes a-sudden 

from the rock it has smote 


9 


Where jasmine and champak 
and jaji their sister 
Blossom daily 
in cluster on cluster 


11 


Where the forest jack tree 
stands decked in frult 

as in wristlet and anklet 
right from the root 


— Translated by the author from the original in Kannada. 


2 


Where even as you see, 
as at а word, 

The black clouds gather 
horde upon horde 


4 


Where the deer flocks 
sec the tiger's eyes 
And helter skelter 
in terror fly 


6 


Where parrot and mina 
and large birds and small 
Fly garland past starland, 
Sweet singers all 


8 


Where the large honey-bee 
in hungry hour 

is filled with the juice 
of one nearby flower 


10 


the Jalari spray 
Sends fragrant message 
* Come, come this way " 


12 


Where the black -sandal 
of sweet scented heart wood 
Grows for Madesvara 


Where puring its heart 
and He finds it good . 


*Invocation in the opening scene of his play ** Kakana Kote” 5 
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L. H. Myers and the Ancient Wisdom of India 


Dr. О. К. CHAKRAVARTY 


L. H. Myers was the son of Frederic W. H. Myers, an 
essayist, a poet of minor distinction, and a victorian enthusiast 
of psychic research. He was also one of the founders of the 
Society for Psychical Research which interested а number of the 
best minds of late victorian intellectual society. L. Н. Myers was 
born in 1881. He had his education at Eton and Cambridge. 
He was by nature aloof and reserved. Не preferred to stand apart 
from the social groups. This resulted in an acute sense of lone- 
liness in him: indeed, he remained a lonely man throughout his 
life. The Lekhampton House, Cambridge, at which Leo Myers 
was brought up, was a centre of intellectual life attended by many 
dignitaries of the day. The common enterprise of psychical 
research provided his father with an adequate company of 
intellectual people. Myers, however, remained a lonely boy. He 
pined for the company of social group failing in which he, in 
a determined mood, preferred to maintain his aloofness. 

His father died in January, 1901. Leo went with his mother 
to America. There he met Elsie Palmer, with whom he was 
married later on. Myers was financially well-off and he had not 
to work for a living. Не had in fact no regular employment save 
and except one for a brief period at the Board of Trade during 
the First World War. The reputed Indian scholar, K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar says: ‘‘Being financially well-off, he wasn’t obliged to 
work for a living, but his extreme sensitiveness saved him alike 
from sloth and triviality. He could be sad, and he could laugh, 
but he wouldn't snear, or give way to cynicism ’’.! 

One could perhaps add that his financial independence also 
gave him an opportunity to write many massive books, particularly 
“Тһе Near and the Far," a book which is bulky and full of 
the interweaving of philosophical significances, perhaps too bulky 
and too philosophical. 

The novel ** The Near and the Far" is quite rich in texture. 
Various issues crop up in this novel and it would perhaps be 
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wise to take up these issues separately and analyse them. Paul 
West finds Myers's books highly intellectual and the two issues 
that attract him are human relationships and a condemnation 
of the society lost to materialism. 


The problem of personal relationship always haunts the 
mind of L. Н. Myers and he expresses this time and again 
in his novels. For example, he makes the Guru remind that “ іп 
making one's life satisfactory, one automatically makes one's 
public life satisfactory too ° The conclusion automatically follows 
that the individual must shape himself such that while acting on 
his own behalf he also acts for others. The Guru represents the 
author himself. Walter Allen rightly points out that '' the character 
that emerges most strongly and clearly is the Guru, the expository 
and impassioned voice of Myers himself ".2 We can therefore 
rightly put emphasis on the views of the Guru as expressed in 


different parts of the novel. 


The Guru advises Damayanti to fashion individual action 
to suit the community. But even then his emphasis invariably 
falls on the importance of the individual. He says: “ The personal 
alone is universal, The popular leader, the subtle statesman or 
lawyer, they speak only for the monster of the day and their 
words die. But the man who speaks out of his own personal 
depths, speaks for all men, is heard by all men, and his words 
do not die".3 

Yet a constant attempt is made to bring about a reconciliation 
between individual aspiration and social needs. The positive 
values are expressed at two levels. The first level is of an intimate 
social relationship and on the second level the author considers 
the contacts between broader social groups. The theme of 
personal relationship is stated in the contrast between Hari and 
Rance Sita and the latter, i. e., the problem of contact among the 
Wider circle is introduced by Mohan and Sita. Gokal, the erudite 
Brabmin, who plays a very important role in the greater part 
of the novel, acts as the commentator. The Guru addresses Hari 
and tries to convince him that love with candour alone can 
provide him with a solution to all his problems, 

Again, Myers in this novel goes on to examine the rival 
entities of ‘good’ and ‘evil ' minutely and painstaking he builds 
up the rival entities. Rajah Amar stands for * good’ and on the 
other hand Prince Daniyal stands for the evil principles. A 
multitude of hints, innuendoes and obscure actions serve to show 
the symbolical aspects of these two characters. It appears that 
slowly but surely these two characters gravitate towards each 


other, Тһе climatic moment comes in their lives when they meet 


jn Daniyal’s place. 
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Harding opines that “ (о speak of ‘evil’ in this way inevita- 
bly suggests the archaic, and it is a very great achievement to have 
given a completely modern significance to the conception ". This 
statement also applies to Myers's handling of the problem of 
appearances and reality. 


The treatment of Prince Jali's train of thought is symboli- 
cally designed to explore the illusions mainly centring round the 
problem of appearance and reality. 


Prince Jali remains throughout the evolution of the story 
a curious but hesitant explorer, all the time attempting to feel 
his way. In him we find the expression of a puzzled uncertainty, 
His journey of life seems more philosophical than literary, His 
obsession is with some form of ** non-existent existence. " What 
is more, we are left in no doubt that Myers has put his most 
intimate thoughts in the mind of Jali — thoughts chieíly centring 
round tbe problem of existence. These thoughts and the puzzle- 
ments of Jali bring him very close to the essence of Indian 
philosophy. То the philosophical Indian mind the only problem 
is that of the soul. What is the real self ? How is it distinguished 
from mind and body? What is its nature? How can it be known? 
These are surely some of the important issues and concerns of the 
Hindu School of thought. 


In this vast novel L. Н. Myers has introduced various complex 
issues. It ends with a distinctive philosophical vision of recon- 
ciliation 

At the end of the novel, we find that Jali's education proceeds 
at a very quick pace and ultimately it is complete. At long last 
he can see the veil tear as under and ineffable reality reveal 
itself under the radiance of tbe Guru’s immaculate gaze. His 
pilgrimage is over and with the active aid of the Guru, he reaches 
a stage which might be described as akin to the Upanishadic 
conception of an intermediate state of consciousness in which a 
man's consciousness is both normal and transcendental. When he 
is in a normal state he clearly perceives finite objects, but the 
memory of the transcendental vision of Reality being present in 
his consciousness —the finite mist that veils the infinite dissolves 
before his eyes as fast as it appears. Prince Jali's silence ( as 
described by the author at the end of the novel) has also a 
distinctive philosophical significance. Silence is the prelude to 
the eventual understanding of the Infinite (the Far in the sense 
of Myers ), 

In ““ Taittiriya Upanishad ", we find, “ Brahman is the delight 
of the Eternal from which words turn away without attaining 
and the mind also returns baffled ".5 
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Shankara’s comment on this runs as follows: ‘‘ Sir, " sald a 
pupil to his master, “teach me the nature of Brahman." The 
master did not reply. When a second and third time, he was 
importuned, he answered: ‘I teach you indeed, but you do not 
follow. His name is silence ' ". 6 

In fact, Prince Jali reaches the stage of consciousness which 
can be described as the stage of real freedom. This stage has 
been described by Dr. Radhakrishnan in the following words 
and one can meet here an explanation of Prince Jali's own stage 
of freedom: “Тһе using of the finite and the infinite, of the 
surface consciousness and the ultimate depths, gives the sense 
of a new creation. To live consciously in the finite alone is to 
live in bondage, with ignorance and egoism, suffering and death. 
By drawing back from an ignorant absorption in ourselves, we 
recover our spiritual being, unaffected by the limitations of mind, 
life and body, so that the finite in which we outwardly live becomes 
a conscious representation of the divine beings. Thus does it 


escape from its apparent bondage into its real freedom ".7 


One of tlie final messages emerges out as the right actlon in 
accordance with the divine purpose which Myers describes as acting 
in close relation to the centre. ‘‘When the relation of man with 
man is not through the centre, it corrupts and destroys itself ” 


In Myers's work “The Near and the Far," ''history and 
fiction mingle, the past and present coalesce, and politics, intrigue 
and romance fuse with religion, philosophy and mysticism ; names, 
places, situations vaguely familiar yet exotic also as in a dream 
jumble in accepted categories and sixteenth century and twentieth 
century India and Britain seem to be but variations of an essentially 
unchanging human situation." 

And finally the message of the novel is revealed through the 
realization of Prince Jali, who at the end of his journey stands 
before the old palace of Agra, an infinitely wise man than before, 
The realization of Prince Jali is closely akin to the teachings 
of the ancient philosophers of India. He is convinced of the 
fact that man is not a helpless plaything in the hands of God—man 
is, in fact, an instrument of divine destiny. It is his duty to live 
and to act. It is probably within his reach to achieve here sooner 
or later, the rounded efflorescence of the life Divine. The path 
of this realization is indeed very difficult: '' Like the sharp edge 
of a razor, the sages way is the path. Narrow it is and difficult 
to tread ”.8 

Prince Jali treads this narrow path and almost succeeds in 
reaching the stage where, “ If a man is blind, ceases to be blind; 
if he is wounded, ceases to be wounded; if he is afflicted, ceases 


to be afflicted "'.? 
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Thus one can say that Prince Jali anticipates Larry of Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘‘The Razor’s Edge" — their journeys of life have 
the basic similarity in that at the end both of them have 
attained fortune in the Thoreavian sense, і. е., a man is rich in 
proportion to the things he can let alone. 


The theme of this great novel of L. H. Myers may perhaps 
be aptly summarised in the following words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
which he wrote while describing the Hindu view of religion: “ How 
can we rise above the present vision of the world with its anarchic 
individualism, its economic interpretations -of history, and 
materialist view of life? This world of Maya has thrown our 
consciousness? out. of focus.. We must shift the focus of con- 
sciousness and see better and more. The way to growth lies through 
an increasing impersonality, through the unifying of the self with 
a greater than the self’’.19 


L. Н, Myers laboured at this great work * The Near and the 
Far," containing his attempts to fuse his manifold philosophical 
ideas for long fifteen years — а work which might. be described 
as a prolonged and agonizing search for th» element of certainty 
in this wasteland of the twentieth century. Small wonder, this 
hard labour broke him; but the work remains a monumental 
record of the spiritual quest of a man who always dreamed of 
the far, though tragically the naar always triumphed over it. L.H. 
Myers spent his whole life trying to work out a compromise, a 
way round, which stupendous endeavour cost him his life. А 
parallel case in point is perhaps Virginia Woolf, who in all pro- 
bability succumbed to the moral offensive of the Second World 
War.. 
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"BURMESE DAYS" : 
As Indictment of British Raj 
N.S. JAYA 


It is said that British Imperialism had its staunchest supporter 
in Anglo-Indian fiction (The term refers to the fiction the British 
wrote on Colonial India). Writers like George Orwell, however, 
provide exceptions through their indictment of the imperial structure. 
Orwell served as a police officer in Burma from 1922 to 1927. 


The British Raj as a polity was not unknown in history. But 
by virtue of its stature and splendour it became a unique institu- 
tion. But like all its predecessors it was vulnerable as its rationale 
could be questioned. Orwell takes up this issue in his ** Burmese 
Days" set in colonial environment. There is implicit dialectics 
in the novel through the presentation of the white community 
in Kyauktada in Upper Burma. Most members of the group reveal 
the mentality of the typical empire-builder. They are saviours 


sent to lift the east from primitivism. Their superiority in civiliza- 


tion and race has been divinely ordained, at least genetically 
determined. The social club in the town is strictly for whites; 
when the suggestion for admitting natives is made, Ellis, one of 
the members, bursts into red-hot anger. ‘‘ Ellis really did hate 
the orientals — hated them with a bitter, restless loathing as of 
something vile or unclean. " Orwell adds that Ellis was intelligent 
and served his firm well, but he was one of those Englishmen 
* who should never have been allowed to set foot in India." 


This revealing comment exposes one of the bases of Orwell’s 
indictment of British colonialism. The index to a good admini- 
stration is rapport between the ruled and the ruler. The colonials, 
however, believed in maintaining distance, both at the social and 
official levels. This artificial segregation created hostility amongst 
the subjects. More significantly it enervated the whites themselves, 


.  — JInhis “The Road to Wigan Pier,” Orwell remarks that ‘‘ every 
Anglo-Indian is haunted by a sense of guilt which he conceals 


as best he can, "2 The empire-builder unavoidably earns the hatred 
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“of the natives, but he cannot quit his job, usually well-paid. 


Ellis’ aggressive racialism is perhaps a cloak to cover up a crack 
in his certitude. Such is the debility that when the club is later 
attacked by the Burmese none of the members, excepting Flory, 


.who does not share their attitudes, rises to the occasion. 


Through Flory, Orwell presents a character in dilemma. He 
js sensitive with a psychosis disturbed by an ugly birthmark on 
the face. Unlike his co-cloonials he is not impressed with the 
Raj's grandeur. Noris һе а champion of the ruled, for, with all 
his sympathy, he is repelled by their ignorance and subservience. 
Torn between conflicting sentiments he has no armour of 
complacency to sustain him; feeling lonely, he seeks companion- 
ship with Elizabeth Lackersteen, a new addition to the white 
community of Kyauktada. Unfortunately the lady adopts the 
colonial code uncompromisingly. When Flory tries to interest 
her in the Burmese way of life she shows aversion, and wonders 
how he could talk with Eurasians the very shape of whose skull 
“ betrays their unregenerate character." The irony is that with 
all her pride Elizabeth is not above hunting for a husband. 
Matrimony is her only livelihood. With the closed mind of 
Ellis and company she goes by correctness and rejects Flory on 
finding that he has a Burmese concubine. The young man commits 
suicide later when his mistress, instigated by a ruthless native, 
who has his own game to play, creates a scene in the church. 
Colonial environment seems to have meant death to sensitive 


. $ouls. 


The claim was often made that British imperialism brought 
civilisation to the cast. Anti-Raj writers challenged this assump- 


'tion. Progress, certainly on the material side but almost a blight 


on the spiritual side. The menial servants in Kyauktada exchange 
notes on the beating they receive from their white masters. Flory’s 
mistress is unhappy when discarded only because association with 
a fair-skinned man is a prestige symbol in her community. Even 
Dr, Veerasamy, of a class better than these, fails to raise above 
toady admiration for the Raj. The social snobbery of the town’s 
Sahibs is accepted by him as due to their racial superiority. 


To many the British Empire seemed to rest on the army for 
its existence and continuance. This in their eyes exposed the 
hollowness of the imperial structure, for no system could be 
noble which “derived its strength from physical might. The police 
superintendent in ‘‘ Burmese Days” is unhappy that he has not 
killed **a fellow yet, not even a dacoit." Verrall, the army 
officer, is utterly remote from the realities and responsibilities 
of colonial rule. Horsemanship and physical fitness are the two 
gods Verrall knows. ‘‘ Everything else in life including the civilian 
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side. of it he holds in contempt. It is in the fitness of things 


=] that he should be absent on the one and only occasion when 
he would have been useful".3 

Many colonial novels have become obsolete since the system 

from which they derive has disintegrated. The structure of “Burmese 

Days" with its basis in Flory's tragedy no doubt carries reference 


to British imperialism. But the actual agent of the young man's 
destruction is psychological, his inability to achieve an identity 
wider than tbat of his group Lacking the mental and moral 
calibre needed for it, Flory is caught in ambivalence which, being 
emotional rather than intellectual, hastens him to his doom. Men 
like him would be victims in any kind of environment. This 
invests Orwell’s novel with enduring human interest. 


1. George Orwell, Burmese Days ( Middlesex, Penguin Books. 
1944 ). P. 23. 


2. Qtd. John Atkins, George Orwell (London, John Calder 1954), 


P. 69. 


3, Allen J. Greenberger, The British Image of India ( London, 
Oxford University Press, 1969). P. 91. 
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Selected Thoughts of Indira Gandhi: By S. K. Dhavan. Mittal 
Publications, Lawrence Road, Delhi-35. Price: Rs, 200. 

In many ways Smt. Indira Gandhi had been deified by people- 
Her indomitable courage and her extraordinary abilities to govern 
the country during times of much disaffection in the Congress 
stronghold itself — all call for certainly admiration and gratitude. 
Next to her father she was the Prime Minister for fifteen yearss 
If the change to Janata rule is taken into consideration, the 
most against her could be said to a slight miscalculation on her 
otherwise careful moves in the chess board of Indian politics. 


Naturally from 1966 to 1984 ( when she was assassinated ) her 
regime of swaying the crowds and assemblies of intellectuals 
by her utterances stood her in good stead. No subject of national 
importance escaped her attention and her unsparing energies 
took her to great heights of eloquence and thoughtfulness. Hence 
the author here has chosen to collect many of her thoughts, 
both general and for special occasions, and published them in 
a book of nearly 375 pages. In his valuable Introduction the 
author has given his reasons for such an amount of labour on 
his part. No doubt the work should have taken or swallowed up 
hard sittings and strain, especially while arranging the thoughts 
according to alphabetical order. 

For a person of numerous addresses and capabilities of expres- 
sing herself to different types of audiences, the range of her 
mind and her effort at being clear are praiseworthy indeed. Some 
of her thoughts may be suited to the occasion. Others are 
applicable to all times and all nations, and justify certainly the 
publicity that is now provided them in a selection, Her obser- 
vations about individuals such as Jawaharlal, T. T. Krishnama- 
chari, Dr. Radhakrishnan, C. V. Raman and Patel do her credit for 
their accuracy and effectiveness. But strange omissions such as 
of Rajendra Prasad and Rajaji in the series do show a serious 
gap. 

The volume is beautifully produced and with the list of 
contents at the beginning proves to the reader the author's 
carefulness in lightening his task for quick reference. 

— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
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Rabindranath Tagore: Three Riddle Plays  Transcreation by 
Prithvindra Chakravarti. Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta - 45, 
Pricet Rs. 20. 

In the voluminous writings of Tagore's prose works e ntitled 
Rabindra Rachanavali, a volume contains some farcical plays under 
the title for the series as Heyalinatya. Mere are three of them 
transcreated from the original Bengali by the author in English 
and thereby for the first time made aware to a wider reading 
public how Tagore's genius would not remain without attempting 
almost all forms of literary writing 

Riddles as they are called may not be quite an accurate 
description, since all the three do not pose any puzzle or problem 
for the reader to strain his brain with. They are indeed delightful, 
especially more so when staged, would contribute to no small 
measure of laughter and amusement. The first of the pieces is 
named Test which is bringing out the mischief lurking in а 
student's answers purposely contrary to expectations but with 
a malice towards the teacher in relation to his act of caning 
constantly his pupils.. It teaches a lesson to the teacher that 
mere caning and corporal punishments cannot extort any real 
good from the adolescents. The second one treats of a person 
self-conscious of his having sat for the M. A. Degree examination 
which fact gets ignored when along with him a cat that he brings, 
attracts greater importance {һап his Master's Degree. The third 
one is the publicist's hell of a time when his vanity is sought to 
be satisfied by the usual trade of public fund collectors for worthy 
causes, trying to regale him with adulations in order to weaken 
his determination not to part with any donation. 

On the whole the plays, attempted in the fashion of C/arades, 
as Tagore himself puts it, provide an inlet into the master mind's 
rare capacity for resorting to every kind of creativity known to 
the literary world. — K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
History of Kongu: By V. Ramamurthy. International Society for 
- the Investigation of Ancient Civilization. 31, Poe’s Gardenr 

‘Madras-86. Price: Rs. 75 one ; 

_ The Kongu region is the western part of modern Tamilnad 

and а section of the western part of ancient Tamilnad. In the 

distant past, it used toform part of the Chera country, one of 
the three classical divisions of ancient Tamilaham. It is, therefore, 

a historical country. - 

It is the Sangam poems, of about the first three centuries 
of the Christian era (some scholars date it earlier), which provide 
information about Chera history. Nevertheless. its history has 
not been written іп English except rarely. Мг: К. G. Sesha Iyer 
wrote one many decades ago and later came Or. М. Arokiaswami 


Now comes the present attempt. 
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‘It has been written in the currently approved scholastic 
fashion. If it is not a doctoral thesis, it is not very different 
from it. The author is nothing if not painstaking. He utilises 
many sources of information for his history — archaeological, 
inscriptional, literary, numismatic, He has succeeded in present- 
ing a consecutive history of the region, taking into account 
recent discoveries and theories. 


It is in the Kongu districts that the most and the largest 
of hoards of Roman coins, chiefly of the first emperors, have 
been discovered. Excavations, most of them conducted after the 
publication of this book, have brought to light a big pre-historic 
site with Roman connections in Kodumanal. Mr. Ramamurthy 
does not devote adequate attention to the intriguing Roman 
presence in the region. 


But he writes with considerable authority on Kongu history 
in the Sangam period and under the Kalabhras. It is in these 
chapters that he is perhaps at his best. He then traces the history 
of the region tili the fall of the Chola power. This history becomes 
rather fragmentary towards the end of this period, and recovering 
it is a work of scholarship. 


Mr. Ramamurthy has performed a service to historical scholar- 
ship by his meticulous study of the sources of information. He 
is not equally gifted in presenting the results of his study, but 
in any case, here is a complete history of an important part of 
Tamilnad from pre-historic times to 1300. The later history is 
liable to be fragmentary and episodical, though the sources of 
information, particularly in the British period, are likely to be 
fuller. Mr. Ramamurthy can be expected to present a good account 
in the second volume — N. S. RAMASWAMI 


Early History of the Vaishnava Faith and Movement in Assam; 
Shankaradeva and his Times. Ву Maheswar Neog. Motilal 
Banarsidass, New Delhi-7. Price: Rs, 200. 


This is an encyclopedic work;of a high standard tracing the 
history of the formation of the identity of Assamese culture. In 
fact it gives a running account of the influences that have worked 
to bring about a common political, literary, religious, artistic 
tradition of the people inhabiting this region in the north-east 
of the country. The author has organised this development 
around the personality of Shankaradeva ( 15th, 16th centuries ) who 
was the chief reformer and consolidator of the floating beliefs 
and practices of the peoples of diverse origin in what is Assam 
today. It is to his credit—and to the credit of his able successors — 
that a broad Bhakti movement was initiated around the Godhead 
of Vishnu and on the path of eka saraniya faith. The writer rebuts 
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the theory that this is only an offshoot of Bengal Vaishnavism. 
He analyses the impact of Shankaradeva and his doctrines on 
the growth of literature, poetry, music, art, drama and other 
disciplines, He devotes separate chapters to the study of the 
social and economic aspects of the life of the Assamese people 
and the extent to which they were influenced by the approach 
of this historical personality. 


He gives a detailed account of the life and work of Shankara- 
deva, recalls the attacks to which he was subjected by the orthodox 
elements of the society. He concludes: 


“The great Shankaradeva movement accelerated the pace 
of a renascence of literature and fine arts like music and painting. 
The dignity of the individual endeavour of man as а distinct 
religious being and not as ‘the thrall of theological despotism’ 
was declared. Assam discovered herself as an integral part of 
the holy land of Bharatavarsha and gloried in that discovery. 
The holy books in Sanskrit could no longer be sealed to the 
common man’s view by rigid oligarchy. The use of the loca] 
language in expositions of theology and philosophy was itself 
a challenge to the erstwhile guardians of secret doctrines who 
understood the significance of the challenge. The new humanism 
eyed askance at the numerous blood sacrifices, including the 
immolation of man, and the nice sacerdotalism that was the order 
of the day." 


A well-merited portrait of the great humanist, unifier of values 
and integrator of peoples, Shankaradeva. 
— M. P. PANDIT 
Conscious Immortality ( Conversations with Ramana Maharshi): 
By Paul Brunton. Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai. Price: 
Rs. 15. 


The conversations of Paul Brunton, the man who became 
famous with his book А Search for Secret India through which 
he introduced Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi to the world and 
Munagala Venkataramaiah, the diarist to whom the world is much 
beholden because he recorded and preserved the conversations of 
the Bhagavan with his innumerable devotees and visitors are issued 
in the form of this book. Some of these conversations appeared in 
print before in Talks with Ramana Maharshi and in Mountain Path. 

It is interesting to know the views of the Bhagavan on 
matters relating to secular and spiritual life of an individual in 
modern times. The Bhagavan is an Advaitin pure and simple. 
An Advaitin does not condemn or criticise anything. While he 
believes that nothing in the world is absolutely real, he concedes 
nothing is unreal, too, from the point of view of the mundane 
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world, Vyavaharika Jagat. The Maharshi always goes back to the 
first principles in answering questions of the devotees. Conscious- 
ness alone exists always and nothing besides it remains. When 
you know that you are That, no doubts arise; you will have 
reached the goal of your life. But how to arrive at such a 
stage and know That thou art? Тһе Maharshi answers that by 
killing the mind, (not curbing it) the seat of all thoughts, you 
` stay put in the heart, the seat of consciousness. 


Heart occupies central position in the teaching of Ramana. 
What is heart ? Where is it located? Ramana speaks the language 
of the mystics in defining the heart, but a perusal of the con- 
versations throws light on what he means. 


A perusal of the book will be a great help to the seekers 
of truth. It quells many a doubt. Hence it is а boon to all 


sadhakas ( practitioners ) 
— Dr. С. SRIRAMA MURTHY 


Strategy for Integrated Rural Development : By Dr. E. Nagabhushana 
Rao. B. R. Publishing Corporation, 461, Vivekanand Nagar, 
Delhi-52. Price: Rs. 125. 


It is increasingly realised that problems of poverty and un- 
employment in rural areas can be solved through local level 
planning. Such planning should aim at optimum utilisation of 
natural, human and physical resources including capital. Develop- 
ment experience in India and abroad offers one lesson: too much 
dependence on one sector, agriculture or industry, is not going 
to provide sustained growth. The planning of a region should 
take into account this vital fact. Thus emerged the concept of 
integrated rural development. After assessing the growth potenti- 
alities and constraints of a region, an attempt should be made 
to co-ordinate the various schemes meant to alleviate rural 
poverty. 


In the book under review, which is based on the author's doctoral 
dissertation, an attempt has been made to assess the potentialities 
and problems of Nellimarla Block ia Vizianagaram District of 
Andhra. Pradesh witha view to evolving a strategy for integrated 
rural development. Very often, the non-availability of reliable 
information on the developmental potentialities of a region poses 
a serious problem to the planners in proposing any meaningful 
programme to be initiated and implemented. The main purpose 
of the present study is to delineate basic units for planning and 
to identify different levels of central places for the location of 
specific investments. 


_ In the Block under study, the proportion of area under 
permanent pastures and grazing land constitutes 7.7 per cent of 
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the total geographical area. Тһе area 1s congenial for cattle 
development as the natural fodder is available to some extent. 
However, the area under crops like mesta and groundnut is 
declining in the Block. The cropping pattern should be changed 
in favour of remunerative crops. Of course, about 40 per cent 
of the cropped land is having irrigation in the study Block. 


Area planning should identify various optimum places for 
the location of socio-economic facilities. The author has identified 
basic planning units and their tributary areas with a view to con- 
stituting viable units for implementation, monitoring and controlling 
the direction of developmental programmes. 


In the chapter on *' Planning for Agricultural Development”, 
the author pointed out that the study area suffers from lack of 
dependable sources of irrigation. The author pleads for provision 
of adequate agricultural inputs and also a change in cropping 
pattern in favour of commercial crops. He also observed that 
intensive developmental efforts are to be concentrated in the 
villages located in the lower rungs of the development hierarchy. 


Integrated rural development cannot be achieved without the 
setting up of appropriate institutions at the block level to help 
the rural poor. The benefits from the existing institutions are 
mostly appropriated by the better-off sections. The author has 
not touched on this aspect of integrated rural development. Rural 
India requires institutions in the management of which the poor 
are given their due share. 


The other important aspect of integrated rural development 
is the administrative arrangements for the Success of anti-poverty 
programmes. The author has not examined this aspect with 
reference to the Block under study. Most of the anti-poverty 
programmes have run into rough weather in the absence of 
supporting services and co-ordination among various agencies 
serving the rural poor. 

The author has made an honest attempt to present a perspective 
development plan for Nellimarla Block. He has presented, by 
using various Statistical techniques, a socio economic profile of 
the Block under study. This work is an useful addition to the 
present studies on block level planning 

— Dr. I. SATYA SUNDARAM 
Sri Venkateswara Leela, All His Grace: By Bulusu Venkateswarlu, 
Gandhi Nagar, Kakinada-4. 

Primarily this is an autobiography of Sri Bulusu Venkateswarlu, 
a self-made man, a prolific writer. an author and publisher also 
of more than 120 works that won him laurels, a poet of extra- 
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ordinary talents and an ardent devotee of Lord Venkateswara. 
Single-handed, he rendered into Telugu verse Adhyatma Ramayana, 
Valmiki Ramayana, Srimad Bhagavatam, Devi Bhagavatam and 
Maha Bharatam, besides ‘‘ Lives of ancient Indian sages," in 
Telugu (and English as well) in eight volumes and also dramas 
and several Satakas, etc. 


All this, the author acknowledges in all humility, is but the 
grace and sport of the Lord Venkateswara. Some epics and 
“Venkateswara Vijaya " were written by him at the behest of 
the gods. Some miracles in his life are narrated. This auto- 
biography illustrates how an unflinching faith in one’s Guru and 
ardent devotion to God can work miracles, and raise the devotee 
to the highest pinnacle of glory. 


Another important feature of this book is, it contains the 
gist of epics like Adhyatma Ramayana, selected translated pieces 
from Mahabharata related to philosophy, and morals like Yaksha 
Prasna and Vidura Niti, extracts from Satakas, English translation 
of Purusha Sukta, Sri Sukta and Sandhyavandanam, a very brief 
and chapter-wise summary of the Bhagavad Gita, ete. It is a 
thrilling experience and delight to read this book, andjwe commend 


it to all believers in God’s grace. 
—KUTUMBASASTRI 


TELUGU 


(1) Idi Kalpavrikshamu (2) Sahityam — Vimarsa: By V. Mandeswara 
Rao. For copies : Smt. V. Sitaratnam, 17-1-391/35, Subrahmanya 
Nagar, Hyderabad-500659. Price: Rs. 32 and Rs: 16 respectively. 


Like the multi-headed and multi-ocular Vedic;'' Purusha ”, 
Viswanatha Satyanarayana, the poet, is multi-faceted in his 
writings, high and rare poetic talents and achievements. Ramayana 
Kalpavrikshamu is his magnum opus in poetry, and a repository of 
all the many-sided faculties of the poet. This book under review 
is a critical appreciation of that Ramayana. The author is well- 
read in English, Telugu and Sanskrit literatures, with literary 
criticism both Eastern and Western, and gifted with the act of 
presentation of subject matter in a lucid and interesting manner. 

This work consists of seven chapters. The first six chapters 
give a beautiful exposition of the poetic excellences found in the 
six Kaandas of the Ramayana and the seventh chapter concludes 
and substantiates how this Ramayana is a divine tree loaded with 
all fragrant flowers and luscious fruits of poetic talents. 


Individual poetic merits іп each Kaanda, as intended and deposit- 
ed by the poet, are brought to light. The claimsof the poej are 
justified and established with suitable illustrations. Characteristic 
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features and the poetic art that can be discerned in the narrations 
of sub-stories, descriptions, characterisation, figures of speech 
and sound, style, metres, and above all Rasas and Dhvanis and 
exposition of ancient Indian culture, and the poet's devotional 
heart, all these are pictured to our mental vision as though in 
a movie in a flowery and poetic style, with mathematical precision 
and microscopic analysis that are the author's own. In short, 
itis a model critical appreciation of the Ramayana Kalpavriksha. 
We wish the author will bring out many more volumes on this 
Ramayana and exhaust the exposition of its merits. 


The second book is a good guide to literary criticism. 
The first part deals with the subjects Sahitya and Vimarsa, literature 
and science, sculpture (Silpa) in poetry—classic and romantic — 
and modernity in literature. At every step herein we are reminded 
of works of Hudson, etc., in English and Anandavardhana in 
Sanskrit literary criticisra. The essay on classicism and Romanticism 
is brilliant and educative. It shows how those concepts are to 
be applied to Telugu literature. The second chapter consists of 
four critical essays on Varudhini and Kalabhashini, Niramkusopaa- 
khyaana of Rudrakavi, Krishnasastry’s ‘‘Dhanurdaasu” and 
Asirigaadu in “ Kanyasulkam.”’ Each isa literary treat by itself. 
The author's reminiscences as related to Viswanatha, Devulapalli 
and Sri Sri form the third chapter. We await other similar works 
from this author's pen. 

— B. KutumsBa Rao 


Viswanaatha Shaarada: By Vidvan Tatikonda Venkata Krishnayya: 
For copies: Smt. T. Balatripura Sundari, 118, Sri Ramulavari 
Sannidhi Street, Tirupati. Price: Rs. 12. 


In a short compass of about 95 pages, the author presents a 
pen-picture of the mind, art and soul of Kavisamraat Viswanatha 
Satyanarayana, as reflected in and suggested by his works and 
his expressions therein. Almost all his works are taken up for 
study, the main theme and the underlying current therein, Dhvanis 
and other distinguishing features of each work are printed in 
a few lines, with suitable quotations also. That we cannot see 
Satyanarayana the poet from Satyanarayana the man is the main 
theme ofthis book. Selections from the poet's works Pradyum- 
nodaya, Gopikagitas and Bhramaragitas etc., are delicious dishes of 
aesthetic bliss served to the readers. 


— ** KASHYAPA ” 
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TRivENI is devoted to Art, Literature and History. 
Its main function is to interpret the Indian Renaissance 
in its manifold aspects. 


TRIVENI seeks to draw together cultured men and 
women in all lands aad establish a fellowship of the 
Spirit. All movements that make for Idealism, in India 
as well as elsewhere, receive particular attention in these 
columns. We count upon the willing and joyous 
co-operation of all lovers of the Beautiful and tlie 
True. 


May this votive offering prove acceptable to Him 
who is the source of the Triveni — the Triple Stream 
of Love, Wisdom and Power! 


* 
THE TRIVENI SYMBOL 


Padma (the Lotus) represents the purity of Love, 
Tyoti (the Flame) the light of Wisdom, and Vajra 
(the Thunderbolt of Indra) the splendour of Power. 
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for “Triveni” 


K. RAMAKOTISWARA RAU 
Founder- Editor, TRIVENI 


** Triveni ” literally means the *' Triple Stream. " 


In the present context, it stands for the 
triple stream of art, literature and history. 


Its main function, as conceived by the Founder- 
Editor (K. Ramakotiswara Rau of hallowed memory) 
over sixty years ago, is to interpret the Indian 
Renaissance in its manifold aspects. 


It was in a prayerful spirit that the founder, 
whose devotion to the cause of Indian culture 
and the welfare of his brain-child was total, made 
a votive offering of it to Him ** Who is the source 
of the Triple Stream of Love, Wisdom and Power. ” 


One might add that it is the same unknown 
and unknowable source towards which converge 
the streams of Bhakti, Jnana and Karma, in the 
popular mind. 


TRIVENI has bad many ups and downs since its 
inception and was never really free of them. 
Standing for values uncommercial, the tiny stream, 
with its waters pure and undefiled, has continued 
to flow, in however small a trickle, all these sixty 
years. It refused to dry up in the dreary sand 
of indifference and imperception. It did not die 
in an atmosphere of philistinism. It will not die, 
in the growing dust of commercialism. 
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If it has continued to flow all these years, with 
no interruption since 1950, it was due to the 
courage and devotion of the present Editor, Shri 
Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao, who took it over as a 
labour of love and continues to bear it as a trust. 
He is cast in the role of Bharata whose Rama will 
never come back, but whose memory never fails 
to inspire him. 


Material rewards may be few and far between 
in a field in which a job well done is cherished as 
a reward in itself. But public recognition is not 
unwelcome as a source of encouragement for con- 
tinuing the useful work with increased vigour. It 
is in that spirit that the Degree of Doctor of 
Letters ( Honoris Causa ) conferred on him by 
Nagarjuna University is accepted by the Editor of 
this quarterly, Shri Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao. He 
takes itas a tribute to the memory of his mentor, 
Ramakotiswara Rau, and as a garland of choice 
flowers for the “ Triple Stream" from the groves 
of an academe. 


It is by a fortuitous circumstance that this 
honour comes when TRIVENI is on the eve of its 
Diamond Jubilee. It is perhaps a signal that it 
should flow on, quietly and steadily, but in larger 
volume and greater depth, until it reaches its 
destination, and fulfils its destiny. 


— D. A. 
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V. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN T 


BHAVARAJU NARASIMHA RAO 
Editor, TRIVENI 


[The Nagarjuna University at its convocation held 
on January 23, 1987, conferred the DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
Letters (Honoris Causa) on Mr. BHAVARAJU NARASIMHA 
Rao, Editor, TRIVENI. The following note by 
Mr. V. Sivaramakrishnan, Associate Editor, B/Aavan's 
Journal, is reproduced with the kind courtesy of the 
journal. — Associate Editor ] 


Honorary doctorates conferred by our universities 
are going cheap and sometimes even becoming con- 
troversial. The latest unsavoury episode is that of a Vice- 
Chancellor deciding on his own to confer the doctorates 
on two persons ( one of them the Chief Minister of the 
State concerned ) without the approval of the Academic 
Council. Academic honours do and can gain in value 
only if the choice falls on men and women who have 
served the country and the society, intellectually or 
otherwise, without undue ostentation and without 
expectation of any reward. It is not so much the deed 
performed as the spirit that inspires it which should 
count for recognition. Looking at the honour done to 
Shri Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao recently by the Nagarjuna 
University of Andhra Pradesh, this way, one feels happy. 


Shri Narasimha Rao, at 73, has a fine record of 
public service behind him. It is in the field of culture 
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that he has done the most. As the founder of the Triveni 
Publishers and owner of the Triveni Press of Machili- 
Patnam ( 1946), Shri Rao has brought out Ramayanam, 
Srimad Bhagavatam, Jnaneswari Bhagavadgita, all in 
Telugu, besides a Telugu Dictionary, Gandhiji’s Autobio* 
graphy (in Telugu), many novels of high literary value 
and text-books in English, Telugu, Hindi, Tamil and 
Malayalam. One can understand the dynamism of Shri 
Rao if it is realised that all this is the work of one 
man who had to paddle his own canoe. He had 
abundant goodwill from men in the limelight but little 
else. That Shri Rao has been keeping aflame that 
brillant torch of Indian culture lit 60 years ago, 
TRIVENI (a quarterly), in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties, is a tribute to his perseverance and devotion 
to culture. ‘* Triveni’s’’ founder-editor, Shri К. Rama- 
kotiswara Rau, a soul of goodness if ever there was one, 
was on the point of giving up the struggle of running 
the journal when in 1950, Bhavaraju took over the 
Tesponsibility. The torch could not have been passed on 
to a worthier man. The journal is still far from being 
an economic proposition but what sustains Bhavaraju 
is his loyalty to the founder and his sense of mission 
and the support of his scholar-friends. 


Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao's gifts are versatile— 
journalist, writer of short stories and plays, actor, 
broadcaster, connoisseur of music and tennis player. 
Spotlessly dressed in khadi, he is soft of speech and 
gentle of manner. Your first impression of the man 
endures — a gentleman to the finger-tips. 


Shri Rao is closely associated with the Bhavan as its 
Life Member and Vice-Chairman of the Machilipatnam 
Kendra. The Kendra felicitated him on being the 
recipient of the honour from the Nagarjuna University 
at a function held on February 10, 1987. His article 
entitled “Noble Thoughts for a Happy Life” contri- 
buted to Bhavan’s Journal of April 1-15, 1986, is worth 
re-reading. The article reflects the man and his mind. 
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Ramakrishna’s Message for the Modern Age 


Dr. В. K. DAS GUPTA 
Formerly Director, National Library, Calcutta 


[Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the great saint, was born 
on Feb. 18, 1836. His 150th birth anaiversary is being 
celebrated throughout the country and abroad as well. 
Dr. Das Gupta delivered a lecture on this occasion which is 
being reproduced here by the kind courtesy of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. — EDrI10R] 


I thank the Ramakrishna Mission institute of Culture for 
its kindly asking me to speak on Ramakrishua at this meeting 
although I know I do not deserve this singular honour. I do 
not suppose Í can olfer you anything new and far less anything 
profound on a subject like Ramakrishna’s message for the 
modern age. 


Every great civilization presents а measure of conflict between 
tradition and modernity and in every age modernity is looked upon 
as a deviation from the norm, from the cherished values of society. 
Socrates struck. the Athenians to be too modern and he had to 
рау for his modernity with his life. When the apostles of Christ 
preached their new gospels they were treated as enemies of tradition 
and St. Paul thought that his message was ‘unto the Jews a stumb- 
ling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness. " The apostles of 
the new faith met people who. mocking, said, “© These men are full 
of new wine." There is a modern element in antiquity and in 
the intellectual history of Europe this modern element creates 
tension and .often leads to doctrinal controversies. But in the 
history of Indian civilization there is scarcely any sharp polarity 
between tradition and modernity and seeing this a European 
historian of our modern culture, James H. Cousins, has spoken 
with enthusiasm of what he calls our antique modernity in his 
«work. The Renaissance in India (1918). The great changes in our 
intellectual history do not “affect the basic unity of our philosophy 
of life while they give a new dimension and a new depth to ir 
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Successive ages in the history of our thought have created a 
plenitude of ideas which have only enriched our spiritual sensibility. 
What the Bengali poet said about the transition from the Rigveda 
to the Upanishads is true of all major turning-points in our 
religious history. 

If we have moved from one stage of spiritual development to 
another, from a less to more advanced philosophy, we have always 
moved towards a larger dawn and have loved to gather our past 
into our present in a movement towards a future. From this 
point of view Ramakrishna represents a great renewal of our 
ancient wisdom, his life being a grand summa vedantica and the 
Ramakrishnakathaamrita (The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) a great 
instauration of an old faith. And as the author of a new revelation 
of our perennial philosophy he is unmistakably modern in rising 
above all questions of sect and doctrine, of priestly or scriptural 
authority, and, above all, in expressing an oecumenicity of spiritual 
temper which makes him the most universal amongst the Men of 
God in the world’s religious history. There is a clarity of thought 
in Ramakrishna’s words which is only an expression of the purity 
and intensity of his experience and together they give his message 
the precision of science, the science of the spirit. What we call 
Ramakrishna’s mysticism has a firm logical foundation and one can 
therefore work out its metaphysics, its psychology, and its ethics. 


What makes Ramakrishna the most modern amongst the 
great revealers of human faith is that he could make his own 
life, his words and gestures, bis eloquence and bis silence, his 
tears and his jokes, his conviviality and his trance an empirical 
evidence of the life of the spirit. Ramakrishna does not preach 
religion: be is religion incarnate: in him we see the spirit in 
the flesh, the spirit moving in our midst with its hands and feet. 
When we speak of Ramakrishna’s message we do not remember 
only his words profoundly significant as they are, we also 
contemplate his living presence as made vivid to us in the pages 
of the Kathaamrita, 


But the idea of modernity as it applies to the modern age, 
that is, the twentieth century, stands for an intellectual climate 
where faith is in retreat, where the life of the spirit is a logical 
absurdity, and God is but a hypothesis of the intellectually 
unregenerate. The Modern Age is the Age of Anxiety, of 
Uncertainty, it is an age which repudiates religion as the opium 
of the people and looks upon morality as but a convenient 
instrument of social peace. Spengler saw this age as the age 
of the Decline of the West as the title of his great work would 
show. The mood of the age is reflected in the well-known poem 


of T. S. Eliot, *' The Hollow Men", in these words: 
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We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw, Alas! 
Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 

Jn our dry cellar. 


We cannot say this sense of spiritual and moral hollowness 
has not touched our people. It has cast its influence on a large 
section of our educated classes living in urban centres. And 
even in our rural areas large masses of people are being taught 
to rest their faith in some godless doctrine to ensure their economic 
and social salvation. I have myself met not a few amongst our 
intellectuals who believe that the Indian people are in this abject 
plight because of their superstitious faith in some Reality that 
transcends the empirical world and that we are failing to improve 
our lot on this earth because of our fatal desire for some unearthly 
bliss. 

Our question, then, is, What is Ramakrishna's message to an 
age which has lost its faith in the higher life, which has only a 
severely utilitarian and politico-economic approach to the problems 
of our society ? Let us consider their arguments in support of their 
view. They will ask, What has Ramakrishna to say about the 
most vital question before India in his days —the question of 
attaining political freedom? Then they will ask, What are Rama- 
krishna’s views on the most important economic and social 
questions of the day ? Coming to the burning problems of these 
latter days they will ask, What relevance has Ramakrishna's message 
to the question of nuclear disarmament and world peace? You 
will search the five volumes of the Ramakrishnakathaamrita or the 
two volumes of Lilaaprasanga ( Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master) 
invain for Ramakrishna's answers to these questions. You will 
not find answers to these questions in the New Testament either 
and the Dhammapada, the sacred book of the Buddhists, is also 
silent about them. 


But are these really the vital questions of our life, even of 
our life on this earth? Are these the most fundamental questions 
about the condition of mankind today? Do these questions go 
into the very foundation of human action and human motive? 
They are certainly causes of anxiety, they are certainly very 
important concerns for the modern man. The West has been 
putting to itself the most important of political questions and ij 
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has also answered those questions in various ways. But has the 
accumulated political wisdom of the West assured it a political 
paradise? Very profound answers to man’s economic questions 
are now more than hundred years old, but have those answers 
brought about our economic salvation? Differences in political 
and economic ideas are causing greater dissensions in the modern 
world than differences in religious ideas. The modera man has 
at his disposal more knowledge about his material environment, 
about nature and its behaviour than at any time in human history. 
He has practically conquered nature and there seems to be nothing 
that he cannot do to get it serve any of his material ends. And 
vet man is now stricken with a terrible fear, the fear of a nuclear 
war that may destroy the human race and wipe out all traces of 
human civilization. 

We must then ask ourselves if our science and technology, 
our politics and our economics can really save us from this dire 
fate of universal extinction, Can the most sagacious diplomat 
bring peace between two countries? Where then must we go to 
have that peace, a peace not between two countries, but universal 
peace? Are we not gradually realizing that we cannot have world 
peace till we have attained peace in our individual soul, that 
we cannot put an end to cvil in the external world till we have 
dethroned evil within ourselves? The most vital, the most funda- 
mental questions of human life, of the individual and of society, 
relates to the condition of the human soul, the ground of all 
human thought and action, the ultimate source of all our energy 
and strength. Care for the world's physical safety is a puerile 
care even when that safety is needed for the preservation of the 
great values of human civilization and of its manifestations in art 
and letters. Such collective concern for peace proceeds from 
individual fear of loss and of death. It 15 essentially a selfish 
desire, rich a man's a anxiety about the safety of his treasures. 

Ramakrishna shows us the way to peace and it is not the way 
we try to find for curselves in disarmament conferences. We will 
not have peace if peace alone is our goal. Peace will come to us 
only as the consequence of something that is more precious than 
peace. Ramakrishna’s way to peace is the way of love, You 
cannot have peace in a loveless world, a world stricken with 
hatred and suspicion. Ramakrishna’s message to the modern 
man is the message of this universal love. And the ground of 
that love is the love of God. Even the ideals of justice and 
righteousness will seem empty when you enter deep into the mystery 
of this love. i 

But the modern man with his scientific temper will ask, Why 
should we induct God, something which we have never seen, info 
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this idea of universal love? Ramakrishna never enters into this 
question in any of his conversations. God was not with him a 
matter of belief, or the subject of a theological question: God 
was his very being, the very breath of his life. But it is possible 
to find out the rationale of his faithin God. If you would ask 
Ramakrishna whether universal love was the sum of the love of 
all persons for all persons of the world, he would certainly say 
that such arithmetic of addition cannot be the foundation of the 
infinity of love. On the contrary, it confines within space and 
time what transcends both. God is that Infinite, the Absolute 
who is capable of descending into the world of the relative asa 
devotee’s personal Deity. If human love is not a part of this 
divine love, it is worthless and cannot sustain us for long. 
Ramakrishna's love of God is the guarantee of the endlessness 
of his love. Love that is not love of God, that is. divine love, 
is an uncertain and ephemeral love. It lacks a foundation which 
never wears out and therefore can assure vou your immortality. 
This love of God with all its infinitude is the ground of all human 
virtues, individual and social, and of everything that assures 
individual and collective happiness. In the course of a conversa» 
tion that took place on 8 April 1883 Ramakrishna says: '* There 
are certain signs of God-realization. A man who longs for God 
is not far from attaining Him. What are the outer indications 
of this longing? They are discrimination, dispassion, compassion 
for living beings, serving holy men, loving their company, chanting 
God's name and glories, telling the truth, and thelike." Virtues 
like right-mindedness, self-control, compassion, and truthfulness 
are only the consequence of love of God, they are the necessary 
adjuncts of that love. When such virtues are pursued as but 
ethical principles they are tarnished by a loveless ego. One can 
be proud of such virtues and value them as one values gold. But 
when these virtues arise out of a boundless love of God, they 
become a part of one's being, a natural expression of his soul. 


In the fifth chapter of the Brihadaaranyaka Upanishad Prajaapati 
instructs his pupils, gods, men and demons three virtues—self- 
control, charity and compassion. But you can practise these 
virtues properly only when you have realized the inexhaustibleness 
of Brahman and have been a partaker of His fullness. The first 


verse of this chapter of the Upanishad is about this inexhaustibleness 
of Brahman : 


Poornamadah poornamidam poornaat poornamudachyate : 
Poornasya poornamaadaaya poornameyaavasishyate, 


(That is full, this is full. From fullness, fullness, proceeds. If you 
take away fullness from fullness, even fullness then remains. ) Rama- 
krishna called us to his sense of fullness to be attained through 
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love of God. The disturbing ego which separates us from others 
and which obliges us to see everything in fragments is dissolved 
їп this sense of fullness and when it is so dissolved we have the 
right motive for good action. Or else all our actions are but 
expression of our abounding egotism; they are so even when 
they are apparently directed towards some social good. This is 
the essence of the philosophy of anaasakti-yoga ог nishkapma-karma 
as Lord Krishna presents it in the B/iagavad Gita. Ramakrishna 
did not work in our social field or political field. But he did work 
by way of accomplishing a great task. That task was to vivify 
to his disciples and through them to the posterity the meaning 
of the philosophy of divine love aad of right action in a spirit 
of non-attachment — Non-attachment will be an ethical abstraction 
and a principle impossible to practise, unless it is brought about 
by our attachment to something higher and greater than ourselves. 
Non-attachment is not a negative virtue: we express the idea 
through a negative prefix by way of explaining how our lower 
or individual ego is burnt in our love of God. We are happy 
witnesses of that extinction of the lower self, because it brings 
us something that we must exalt above everything else Renuncia- 
tion then is not self-deprivation: it is а means of self-realization: 
it is removing the dross from the gold, so that we can preserve 
the true treasures of our soul which time cannot destroy. In a 
conversation that took place on 5 August 1882, Ramakrishna asked, 
** What is the significance of the Gita? " And answering the question 
in his inimitable simplicity of style, he sald: “It is what you 
find by repeating the word ten times. It is then reversed into 
Tyagi, which means a person who has renounced everything for 
God. And the lesson of the Gita is: *O man, renounce everything 
and seek God alone.’ Whether a man is a monk or a householder, 
he has to shake off all attachment from his mind." 


Apparently it is an ambiguous or even absurd philosophy. 
We have our innocent attachments to our near and dear ones, 
to this beautiful world, to our important work. Let us love 
God and Jet us make him supreme in our life. But why should 
we take ourselves from the grand feast of life which God him- 
self has offered us ? For those of us who enjoy this life on earth 
as God's grand feast, there is no need for renunciation, for he 
can so look upon life only when he has renounced his ego. But 
for most of us life is not God's play or /i/a: it is a play of 
our own. ego where we strut and fret our brief hour and then 
we are heard no more. Even our apparently good actions are 
marred by this irrepressible ego. 
4 Amongst European poets it is Т. S. Eliot who, obviously 
under the influence of the Bhagavad Gita, has shown the working 
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of the ego even in what is intended to be an act of sacrifice on the 
part of a man of religion. In his drama Murder in the Cathedral, 
Becket realizes to his dismay that he is about to give his life for 
the sake of the church out of a desire, desire for the glory of 
a martyr. Becket’s words at this hour of spiritual crisis in his 
life are an excellent gloss on the doctrine of nishkaama-karma (desire- 
less action) of the Bhagavad Gita as explained by Ramakrishna in 
his dialogues. 


To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


Ambition comes behind and unobservable 
Sin grows with doing good ......... ...... 


For those who serve the greater cause may 
make the cause serve them, 

Still doing right: and striving with 
political men 

May make that cause political, not by 
what they do 

But by what they are. 

The modern age is an age where sin grows with doing good. 
Perhaps this has been so throughout human history But in our 
age humanity has a choice between a heroic survival and the most 
shameful universal doom. It isa pity that we are steadily proceed- 
ing towards the latter. And yet the international political scene 
presents a spectacle of competitive benefaction, of self-regarding 
gestures of peace which is only belligerence in disguise Rama- 
krishna has a definite message fora cursed age such as this and 
it is a message of divine love which alone can be the basis of a 
universal fellowship and universal peace This was his message 
to the India of his own times too. He was concerned more 
with what people were than with what they were doing While 
itis true that he did not involve himself directly in the social 
and political affairs of the day, he knew what was happening in 
the country and what was being done by what kind of people 
and with what motive. He suspected that a good deal of the 
reformist activity of those days was tarnished by egotism and 
we can have no doubt that, when he talked about the strong 
element of the famas in human conduct, he had in mind the 
self-seeking men of affairs who were perhaps themselves unaware 
of their doing the right thing for the wrong reason. 


If the cry of the modern age is a cry for univeral peace and 
human fellowship Ramakrishna's voice isa voice of hope for all 
who are raising that cry. In his brief essay од“ Тһе Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna " Christopher Wood says, “ the more I think 
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about Ramakrishna and his disciples, the more І am aware ofa 
growing conyiction that sooner or later, by some route or other, 
this is the way we all must go." I do not suppose Wood is 
here speaking of man's spiritual salvation. I think he is speaking 
of some change in the allairs of the world which, according to 
him, can be brought about by Ramakrishna's gospel of divine love 
as the only instrument of human good. 


Ramakrishna had a profound sense of human history and 
of human fate, although in his talks he never directly mentioned 
anything relating to either. АП his remarks on the ethics of 
human action have relevance to a world where enterprises of 
great pitch and moment are wrecked by clash of egos. And 
today all violence within a nation and on the international scene 
may be attributed to individual or collective ego. In this country 
our egos are inflating faster than our currency and vet we do not 
realize how we are being ruined by competing plans for our 
survival. How deeply was Ramakrishna concerned about this 
fatality in human affairs and how he wanted to save us from it 
we can see from his idea about Swami Vivekananda. And this 
would also show how Ramakrishna's mysticism did not negate 
life or the world for the sake of some private heaven. 


In the course of a conversation that took place on 9 August 
1885, Ramakrishna describes his vision of Narendra: “Seeing 
him absorbed in meditation, 1 called aloud, ‘Oh, Narendra!’ 
He opened his суез a little . At once I said to the Divine 
Mother, ‘Mother, entangle him in Maya; otherwise he will give 
up his body in Samadhl'." This is indeed Ramakrishna’s testament 
for his dear disciple, for his age and for humanity. Не had a 
profound solicitude for the human fate in the world and it was 
his conviction that the world could be saved only by world-losers 
and world-forsakers who can fulfil themselves only through 
renunciation. 


Arnold Toynbee somewhere says that Ramakrishna's teaching 
is right ** because it flows from a true vision of spiritual reality. " 
We will begin to understand the meaning of this vision for the 
modern age, only when we discover the emptiness of the grossly 
utilitarian humanistic approach to the human condition and regain 
our faith ia the life of the spirit. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Deterrence, Survival, or Peace? 


Dr. A. PRASANNA KUMAR 
Professor of Politics, Andhra University, Waltair 


This paper attempts to study the impact of the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction on the stability of the world 
system, survival of humankind and global peace. 


Deterrence and Security 


In both the advanced and developing countries, decisions 
relating to nuclear weapons are taken without public consultation. 
The ‘structural necessities’ of deterrence, as Michael Walzer 
points out, “ militate against public debate and democratic choice, 
both among the people at large and among the representatives. 
We live in what might be called a nuclear autocracy." There has 
been a steady drift ** toward specialized, secret, technically complex 
and esoteric doctrine." The dilemma confronting scholars and 
statesmen is how to check proliferation which might perpetuate 
an international status quo and how to condone proliferation that 
would amount to an abdication to responsibility for minimizing 
nuclear conflict. Nuclear proliferation, therefore, raises “ certain 
fundamental normative issues that 'no amount of theorizing can 
erase. " David C. Gompert refers to the inherent inequity of 
the non-proliferation norm which is “compounded by the fact 
that non-nuclear weapon states are not only deprived but in fact 
penalised for their deprivation", The fears and concerns arising 
from the spectre of proliferation have been classified as specific 
and general such as: .1) the spread of nuclear weapons will 
make nuclear war — sometimes, somewhere — more likely; (2) fears 
about the consequences of particular proliferation contingencies 
on one's own security ; and (3) proliferation will have a debilitating 
effect on prudential maragenient of East West security relation- 
ships, particularly the Soviet-American nuclear equilibrium. 


The equilibrium based on the concept of deterrence has passed 
through many stages of which the three major phases have been 
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| balance of terror, propounded by Churchill, the doctrine of 
massive retaliation of the times of John Foster Dulles and the 
later day theory of MAD, i c., Mutual Assured Destruction. Now 
the equation is Strategic Defense Initiative vs. Ballistic Missile 
Defence system or Star Wars vs. BMD, the former being called 
by President Reagan as realistic deterrent strategy. As Gregory 
Tverton pointed out, **tbe central concept of deterrence is awful — 
that neither side will use the nuclear weapons because both know 
that the other could wreak damage without precedent in relation.” 
Yet, many statesmen and scholars have sought to give deterrence 
a rationality and credibility that seem to find increasing acceptance 
іп many parts of the world. If President Carter, who was less 
emphatic in his assertion than his successor, Ronald Reagan, felt 
that “the possibility of mutual annihilation makes a strategy of 
peace the only rational choice for both sides" a leading academic 
like John Lewis Gaddis opined that “the development of nuclear 
weapons has had, on balance, a stabilizing effect on the post 
war international system." The American perception is based 
on the doctrine ''the greater the fear, the less probable the 
outbreak of war" — a fear that is shared by both the superpowers 
about which Herman Kahn remarked that “the only thing they 
had to fear from each other was fear itself." Thus, concepts 
of deterrence ''finely spun", as I. Е. Stone remarked, give a 
“rational appearance " to an irrational theory. 

Contrary perception of threat and discrepancies in the percep- 
tions of threat have added a new dimension to the problem of 
security. The greatest security threat of all, observed Richard 
J. Barnett, is the fatalistic belief that the war no one wants cannot 
be avoided. That explains the proliferation of “ a great variety and 
enormous number of nuclear weapons " and “ nuclear arsenals of 
varying sizes and capabilities " accentuating the great divide between 
the nuclear haves and have-nots. David Gompert had obviously 
this problem in mind when he said that ** if non-proliferation were 
to bea major criterion in the future management of the central 
balance, two objectives would have to be reconciled : enhance- 
ment of the security of non-nuclear states and progress in соп. 
straining the nuclear appetites and prerogatives cf the super 
powers." In an age of “bipolar mutual deterrence” strategic 
relationship between super powers is based on a nuclear balance 
of terror. But the security phobia is no longer confined to these 
two nuclear giants only. The “national security phobia ” fuelling 
the evolution of a permanent war economy, as an expeit remarked, 
has resulted in a global escalation of arms race both nuclear and 
conventional. As the Final Document of the Tenth Session of the 
UN General Assembly stated enduring international peace and 
security cannot be built on the accumulation of weaponry by 
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military alliances nor be sustained by a precarious balance of deter- 
rence or doctrines of strategic superiority. Nor do the non-nuclear 
states accept the assumption that “mature nuclear states" are 
more trustworthy than the others. Randy Forsberg, founder of 
the Nuclear Freeze Movement, commented sharply on * the hubris, 
the arrogance, the almost criminal carelessness of men who pursue 
the policy in their confidence that they can play ‘nuclear chicken’ 
forever without losing control of the situation once." 


Rikhe Jaipal sums up that the doctrine of nuclear deterrence 
threatens the very survival of mankind and quotes the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Alfonso Garcia Robles: “It is morally and 
politically inadmissible that the survival of mankind should be 
made hostage to the peculiar perception of security of a few 
states." The spread of nuclear weapons both vertically and 
horizontally has escalated tension all over the world and increased 
the possibility of *'low level nuclear conflicts in many parts of 
the world." Arms race and high military expenditures have become 
" national addictions. " In a way, real armaments race, as 
Geoffrey Blainey warned, is a substitute for war. UK Labour 
Party's Shadow Foreign Secretary Denis Healey cautioning against 
proliferation, remarked that ''Pendundant and superfluous as 
they are, the existing arsenals of nuclear forces are in themselves 
not likely to produce a war, but the weapons on the way could 
well destabilise the situation." George Kennan once wrote that 
the nuclear bomb **is the most useless weapon ever invented. It 
can be employed to no rational purpose. It is not even an effective 
defence: against itself." Every year the UN General Assembly 
appeals to nations, though in vain, to reduce military expenditures. 
Renouncing the threat of war, said a UN resolution, is the most 
acute and urgent task of the present day. Yet, as John G. Stoes- 
singer pointed out not a single weapon has been scrapped. The 
only way to disarm, as he crisply put it, isto disarm. The dilemma 
facing the scholar and statesman is how to make nations which 
perhaps without exception, believe in Frederick the Great’s dictum 
that diplomacy without arms is like music without instruments, 
accept disarmament, particularly nuclear disarmament as the first 
and most vital step for world peace. This indeed is no ordinary 
dilemma and as the theologian says ‘“‘ everyone wants to go to 
heaven, but nobody wants to die." 

Cost of Survival 


Liberty of the weak, wrote Tawney, depends on the restraint 
of the strong. The survival of more than two-thirds of mankind 
is largely determined by the policies of the affluent and developed 
nations. The endless misery of most of the third world countries 
speaks of the callousness of the advanced countries whose military 
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budgets continue to soar. As Stoessinger pointed out, the 
money spent on military expenditure each year far exceeds 
the total income of all peoples of Africa, South and South- 
East Asia. It is three times the money that is spent on 
education and nearly thirty times what industrialised nations give 
as aid to the developing countries. The annual budget of the 
United Nations amounts to less than a third of the total cost 
of cat and dog food sold in American super-markets. WMSE 
(World Military and Social Expenditure ) says that in today’s 
world one in three adults cannot write or read and one in four 
persons is hungry. Yet, there is one soldier fcr every forty-three 
persons as against one doctor for every 1,030 persons. The amount 
annually spent on military research is more than six times the 
amount allotted to medical research. World military spending 
is nearly 900 billions a year and there is enough nuclear power 
to kil everyone 12 times over. Forty years of arms race has 
cost the world $3.4 trillions to produce over 16,000 megatons 
of explosive nuclear energy as against 11 megatons which had 
killed 39 million people in the Second World War and elsewhere, 
The world's weapon system has increased by 200 times. The 135 
conflicts or regional wars that have taken place since 1945 have 
killed over 20 million people. 


Despite this enormous military spending by nations, parti- 
cularly the big and rich nations, world security hangs precariously 
on the razor's edge. Scientists and strategists know that ''faulty 
computer chips, fouled up communications in the midst of 
international crises, crazy orders issued by overly and zealous 
military commandos” are some of the “images of nuclear night- 
mares," Added to these will be the new forces like “ population 
pressure, the cruel and inhumane facts of starvation” that may 
trigger violence anywhere, anytime. 


It is time the advanced: countries realised that “what the 
third world countries are asking for is global equality of opportu- 
nity, not global equality of opulence." Otherwise as S. Ramphal 
warned, “not just the poor but all the world wili be the poorer 
if there is no peaceful change in the international order." 
George Kennan refers to the moral dilemma by asking: “Is there 
not, whatever the nature of one’s particular God, an element of 
sacrilege involved in the planning of all this at stake just for the 
sake of comforts, the fears and the national rivalries of a single 
generation? Is there not a moral obligation to recognise in this 
very uniquenesss of habitat and nature of man the greatest of 
our moral responsibilities and to make ourselves, in our national 
personification, its guardians and . protectors rather than its 
destroyers?”’ Willy Brandt (оо raised his voice against. subordinating. 
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for too long underdevelopment and human need to East-West 
Strategic issues. Where is the time to hear the voices of sanity 


and cries of hunger in a world in which, as Lester Pearson ` 


said “ people prepare for war like precocious giants and for peace 
like retarded pygmies ?" 


Weapons and World Peace 


The idea of peace, says Richard Smoke, is “ clearly a central 
element in any inspiring and reasonable vision of a superior world 
order. " But the term ‘‘ peace" says John Lewis Gaddis is not 
the first that comes to mind when one recalls the history of the 
past forty years, a period that has seen “ {Пе greatest accumu- 
lation of armaments the world has ever known, a whole series of 
protracted and devastating limited wars, an abundance of revolu- 
tionary ethnic, religious and civil violence. as well as some of the 
deepest and most intractable ideological rivalries in human 
experience. " These are in addition to the prevalence of ** more 
ancient scourges " like famine, disease, poverty and injustice- 
Gaddis asks “ Is it not: stretching things a bit, one might ask, 
to take the moral and spiritual desert in which the nations of 
the world conduct their affairs and call it ‘peace’ ?" 


The absence of global war since 1945 has not advanced 
the cause of peace. The peace that reigas over the earth is 
* peace through deterrence” or “peace through strength." It 
is peace that betrays a lack of mutual trust between the two 
major power blocs which rely on the nuclear weapon to maintain 
peace between them. Would the possession of nuclear weapons 
by both sides, asks Rikhe Jaipal, make 2 difference to the decision 
to start a war? -The “military mind? may be tempted to use the 
dreaded weapon if it guarantees victory without the risk of 
retaliation. Yet most people concede that the international order 
is living on borrowed time and if proliferation of nuclear weapons 
is not checked, there could be a chain of events culminating in 
a cataclysm. The dilemma before humankind is how to remove 
the threat. As Peter Goodwin remarked "anybody claiming 
to have a simple solution to the threat of nuclear extermination 
is a fool.” Thirty years ago Bertrand Russell, Albert Einstein 
and others issued an appeal — “We appeal, as human beings» 
to human beings" — to avoid the risk of universal death. А 
hundred years later what will historians say of our period?" asks 
Gaddis. 

A hundred years ago some historians argued that in the 
nineteenth century great statesmen did much to keep the peace, 
while others argued that great ideas kept the peace. War and 
peace have ‘‘so much in common that. neither can be understood 
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without the other.'' Blainey records that for every thousand 
pages published on the causes of wars, there is less than one 
page оп the causes cf peace. Most of the great nations of the 
woild spent more time during the last thousand years at war 
than in peace. In the history of our world there has been just 
one year of peace to thirteen years of war, according to Jacques 
Novikov. The past should serve as a guide to the future in assessing 
the risks of a war. Inthe years ahead a nuclear war could emerge 
from “some combination of deliberate choices, accidents and 
unforeseen consequences,” That is why Philip Noel-Baker 
emphasised disarmament measures as “ the first and indispensable 
step to a more peaceful world.” As Gandhiji observed, * The 
personality of a man changes when he acquires a weapon.” 
Sadly enough, the nuclear bomb has come to hold the key to 
woild peace. Stoessinger aptly remarked that the bomb must not 
become the earth, nor must the earth become the bomb. The 
bomb can neither promote nor sustain peace. It can only hold 
it to ransom. Pope John Paul said that from a new heart is 
peace born and another pontiff observed that “the new name 
for peace is development. " 


The need of the hour is collective discussion ‘‘based on clear 
unbiassed. knowledge of the available facts" which could make 
nuclear war unthinkable. Such a control over a future war is 
“a continuous process requiring intellectual effort, political. skill 
and moral courage." That is where scholars should join Lands 
with statesmen and strategists in accelerating the effort for an 
enduring peace. The task of philosophy, wrote Feurbach, consists 
not in turning away from real things but in turning towards 
them. The 15,000 peace organisations of the world and associa- 
tions of similar hue are crusading for peace and survival of 
humankind: Part of the work of the peace research movement 
is said to represent a beginning iti the direction of what some call 
normative theory. 
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SOME GUHYAS AND GANAS 
Their Character and Prowess 
Dr. 1. К. SARMA 


Superintending Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India 
Excavations Branch, Nagpur 


Yakshas, Yakshis, their Ganas and Guhyas are self-born 
primordial beings. They were associated with Panchabhootas. Their 
earliest abodes ( Sadanaa ), were sky, water and trees. They enjoyed 
Supernatural powers. Аз cult divinities among the common folks 
Laukikadevatas (these godly creatures were vested with both) 
benevolent and malevolent powers and occupied a sumptuous and 
colourful place in early Indian art, thought and literature. They 
are among the earliest known iconographic creations and common 
to many religious faiths. Their forms and functions, character 
as well as prowess, have undergone modifications over a vast 
period and in different cultural and geographical contexts. Yakshas 
as gods existed in Rigveda, as also their worshippers and places 
of worship. Saayana described them as Poojaneeya and Punyajana 
or Itarajana ( Atharvaveda, VIII. 10.28). An idea of their aquatic 
origin is explained in Rigveda’ ( VII. 4. 12,13; Salilasyaprishthe ). 
as well as Atharvaveda ( X. 7.38 and XI. 2.24). A. К. Coomara- 
swamy stressed the close connection of Yakshas? with Brahma 
whose world is water. The functions of the Yakshas was attributed 
to Varuna, then the greatest among the Vedic gods in earlier texts 
( Rigveda, Т, 24.7). The Yakshas, together with apsaras ( ap-saraani) , 
and Сапаһагуаз, moved in waters (seas, rivers and tanks), as 
well as over the sky. The Vedic Raakshasa and Pisaacha stood 
in close proximity to the Yakshas. Kubera-Vaishravana was the 
king of Raakshasas as well as the Guhyakas and a guardian of 
a dik, A passage in Rigveda (X. 88.13) refers to Agni as the 
Lord of Yakshas ( Yakshaadhyaksham), and the latter received the 
oblations at the Sraadha rituals ( Grihyasutra) along with other 
demi-gods. In the later Vedic texts, they have been described 
as beautiful as well as invincible. In the epic period Yakshas 
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appear as repositories of knowledge Yakshaprasna (cf. Mahabharata, 
Ш. 313.45), and beautiful looking. 


In the Mauryan phase of Indian art, we find a class of massive 
stone statues in round, as also independent, small figures of folk 
style in other media like stucco and terracotta. During the post- 
Mauryan phase till the late Kushan times, these other-worldly 
divinities are subordinated, or better say tamed, in the Buddhist 
legend and to a lesser extent among the Brahmanical and Jaina 
themes. The standing Yakshas and Yakshis are thus mostly seen 
in relief on rail uprights or within the other architectural embellish- 
ments, their smaller versions like Guhyas and Ganas were vested 
with lesser functions as dwarf atlantes or caryatides to the higher 
cult gods. During the subsequent period a vast growth in the 
cult and iconography is seen, side by side, linked with the evolution 
and expansion of Buddhist-Jaina and Brahmanical pantheon, 
The unlimited and mysterious character of these Yakshas sets 
suffused before the great avataara purushas like Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattvas, Jinas as well as a plethora of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
At the outset, a sort of functional as well as spiritual identity 
underlies these depictions, notwithstanding their diverse sectarian 
associations. I propose to dilate here on an important group of 
Guhyas and Ganas found in early Indian sculpture. 


A Coping (Ushneesha) from Amaravati: Guntur Dt. (A. P.) 
(Photos | and 2) 


This limestone coping now exhibited in the open quandrangle 
behind the main galleries at the Amaravati site Museum has 
acquired a special significance to the students of Indian art. 
This is a sculptured rail member originally found in two fragments 
by Jas Burgess and now in Madras Govt. Museum. Both Ananda 
К. Coomaraswamy and С Sivarama Murti published them. One 
more fragment was recovered by late) R Subrahmanyam in the 
year 1958 from the digs around the Mahaastoopa. By a careful 
study and skill of the modeller, the three fragments were found 
to fitinto a larger coping measuring 3.35 m. length; 66 cm. wide 
and 19 cm. thick and an upper part is still to be recovered to 
complete the architectural piece ( Photo |). However, the sculp- 
tured theme is complete now and reveals a scene of maalaayaahakas 
carrying the lotus rhizome. The roll is carefully carved, the 
downward bends marked by half-rosette, the upper border has 
twisted cord over a row of leaves and bells alternated, while the 
lower border which has rosettes interlaced by a creeper on alter. 
nately petalled flower within square panels. The top of the 
coping is plain and rounded off At the extreme left is the 
Brahmi inscription in first century В С, characters recording the 
gift of the slab. The figures depicted on this coping have earliet 
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been discussed by the above scholars fragment-wise but the forming 
of the three pieces together proved to be of immense value to 
evaluate better the iconographic significance in its correct pers- 
pective. To begin with, from the extreme right, the first standing 
figure has an elephant face and fan-shaped ears, short statured 
stumpy physique with prominent paunch, the navel in the shape 
of a willow leaf — a characteristic obtained in some early dwarf 
figures from Amaravati itself. The stylised trunk gently curves 
to right, the tusk is inconspicuous. The tassels of the dhoti (loin- 
cloth) extend above the knees and held up between the thighs. 
A single stringed maalaa with a heavy ghata-shaped central 
pendant rests over the paunch, The figure wears prominent wristlets. 
The stumpy garland is borne over the back, the right hand 
upralsed. somewhat, whereas the corresponding left palm twisted 
and held at the hip, due to the superload. The next figure is an 
obese female dwarf shown frontally with a similar lower garment, 
heavy breasts, the facial part mutilated. She takes the heavy garland 
оп {һе back across the shoulders. 


The third figure is extremely interesting and important too, 
He is a male dwarf walking sidereally to right, the heavy garland 
held up by both the hands. He has certain distinct features like 
moustache, wrinkled brow and a close-fitting cap, a Vaamakireeti. 
two twigs emerging out of it, one above the forehead, the other at 
the rear. Possibly a number of such Sik/ias might be there, 
besides a nilotpala. Не wearsa close striped nicker. The fourth 
figure is again a full-bodied female facing left at the terminal 
end of the panel. Seated at ease on the pericarp of a bloomed 
lotus, she wears striped drawers, adorns a star-shaped jewel on 
the forehead, makutamani, its lace securing the bi-partitioned hairdo 
(dhammillaa ), which is finely combed. She has bulging breasts, 
wide eyes, heavy anklets, multiple wristlets, a beaded maalaa and 
jewel-studded ear-lobes. The figure reveals its striking similarity 
in style and ornamentation to the Bharhut and Sanchi Lakshmi 
figures and the Amaravati Yakshinis of c. 2nd century B. C. What 
is of more significance is the carving of an owl t ulooka), 
the vaahana of this goddess at the sectional face of the slab. 
(Photo 2) 


The first gana is a true representation of Gajaanana being the 
very first in the sequence, he is definitely a Ganaadhipa. The next 
female figure obviously stands for his consort Ganesani. Although 
evidence is meagre in respect of the consort of Ganesa in early 
iconography, attention might be drawn to some rare examples, 
like the ones from Rairh, Mathura and Bhumara. The nearest 
and an early Kushaan find is reported from Chandraketugarh. 
Here he is two-handed, holds his consort on lap. The third figure 
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is that of Dhanada, i.e., Kubera who is a Lokapaala, the regent 
of the North, and also a Guhyapati. Kubera: standing as an 
attendant of Lakshmi is not uncommon in early Indian art. Close 
connection exists between goddess Sri and Yaksha ganas. The 
eight nidhis which are associated with Kubera are the aadhaaras 
of Padminividya and the presiding deity was goddess Sree. So 
the penultimate figure is regarded as Lakshmi. Неге she is shown 
drawing out the maalaa from the mouth of a makara which again 
is the Vaahana of the goddess. Hence Makara Lakshmi. It might be 
of interest to note that in some later passages of the Mahabharata, 
Lakshmi is expressly stated as the consort of Kubera, thus 
envisaging a sort of union with the goddess of Prosperity. But 
the Sree here, with all her /akshanas and /aanchanas is performing 
the task of a garland-bearer, rather unbecoming of her character 
and prowess. S. Paranivatane described a vaahalkada or frontispiece 
from Kantakachetinga stupa at Mihintale, District Kandy, Ceylon, 
wherein an elephant-faced two-handed seated gana is shown amidst 
ganas who are paying obeisance to their leader although the entire 
group are Vaahakas, This elephant-faced God has a single tusk, 
ekadantin and Paranivatane says that the figure is ‘‘ undoubtedly 
a prototype of the classical Ganesha’’, datable to second century 
A. D. 


In the Hinayaana Buddhism, Braahmanical deities were always 
shown as acolytes of Buddha. The  Mahaayaana and later 
Vajrayaana sects not only transformed the character of these 
deities but effected changes in nomenclature, cosmogony and 
myths. Adoration of Ganesha is known to Buddhists and a mystic 
mantra caled Ganapatihridaya was said to have been disclosed to 
Ananda by Buddha himself at Rajagriha. Aasamaga (400 A. D.), 
Fa-hien (383-413 A. D.) and other Chinese Buddhist monks 
introduced the worship of Ganesha to China as well. At Dunbuang 
(province Gansu), іп Cave No. 285 dated to 535-538 A. D., 
Braahmanical deities like Siva, Kaartikeya and Ganesha were 
found among the painted murals. In the Yunkang grottoes 
(province Shani), іп Cave No. 8 dated А. D. 465-494, besides 
several Yakshas, Gandharvas and  Kinnaras, Mahesvara and 
Kumaara (six-headed ) were carved in relief flanking the 
doorway.  Lokapaala representations particularly ^ Vaisravana 
(Kubera), on the siik-scroll paintings from Dunhuang are 
noteworthy. In all these cases the Braahmanical deities were 
subordinated to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. By all means, 
the depictions on the Amaravati coping are the earliest known 
examples and perhaps inspired the Ceylonese and subsequently the 
Chinese Buddhists along with the spread of Mahaayaana and 
Vajrayaana sects. 
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А Stupa Slab from Dhulikatta: District Karimnagar: (А. P.) 
( Photo 3) 


An interesting aayakapata slab was reported from an excavated 
stupa in the village of Vatakapur, a hamlet near the fortified early 
historical place, called Dhulikatta. The stupa is a remarkable 
example of Hinayaana affiliation and was found encased with 
sculptured and inscribed aayakapatas. The earliest phase of the 
stupa dates back to mid-3rd century B. C. The extant height of 
the drum is reported to be of two metres while the апаа is 
preserved to a height of five metres and crowned by harmikaa and 
chhatras. As many as 47-carved slabs were found encased along 
the periphery of the drum. Оп one such limestone slab covering 
the eastern aayaka platform, a Gana of the atlantes type is found 
in relief. The scene portrays the gaza holding up a carved pillar 
base like the goblins of the Pitalkhora Cave No. III, as well as 
the Sanchi ‘orana examples ( Western side). But this stumpy 
dwarf reveals certain unique and early characteristics not met 
with anywhere. The short trimmed bair above the forehead is 
arranged in a semi-circular comb-pattern, his awful eyes {eyeballs 
coming out), snub nose and burly cheeks, small chin and thick 
wide lips, leaf-shaped outsized ears with distended ear-lobes made 
up of a cluster of pearls or precious beads (or could be decorated 
spiral rings) rest on the shoulder. The bi-partitioned navel and 
the prominent gourd-shaped paunch atypical of the early Yakshas 
of Bharhut and Patna reliefs. The uplifted palm is not clearly 
carved but appears like a human type while the seated-on-foot 
posture as well as rounded Paada with well-marked elephant toes 
have no parallel in the realm of Indian art. The displayed folds 
of the broad piece of lower cloth, covering the nudity, (the Kaupina) 
with visibly no ornamental girdle string emphasizes his tribal 
character. Another significant factor is that this slab adorns the 
east facing aayakapata. Can we not regard this gana as an 
airaavata personified ? Indra the regent of the East rides on this 
elephant. But that is not all! The most noteworthy feature is 
the cult mark on tbe forehead, Urdhva-tripundra, which is aligned 
to the later Vada Kalai, i. е., the northern sect, among the 
Sri Vaishnavas. This forehead mark incised between the eye- 
brows consists of two side lines, the tops flaring outward with 
the central vertical line corresponding to the ridge of the nose 
naasikaagra. There is no doubt that this relief figure belongs 
to second century B. C. on various archaeological evidences брат 
from stylistic considerations. 


Gudimallam Guhya: (Photos 4 to 6) 


As a result of a stratigraphical probe within the garbhagriha 
а} the famous Parasuramesvara temple of this place, certain rare 
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evidences have come to light. The earliest phase of this Sivasthala 
was characterised by a Savedika Linga in open, datable to 3rd- 
2nd century B. C. Those interested in the exciting discoveries 
within this living temple might refer to my latest publication, 
“The Development of Early Saiva Art and Architecture." The 
discussion here is restricted to the seated dwarf (guhya) carved 
in two-thirds relief at the lower part corresponding to the top 
ofthe Brahmabhaaga of this tall-facetted Linga of 1.68 m. high. 
On the shoulders of this guhya stands a full-bodied Agni-Rudra 
(80 cm. high) shown as if emerging out of a Yupa. The figure is 
awe-inspiring and reveals splendorous movement but the goblin 
like devayaana below is disinclined to carry the mighty God. The 
latter is bent on his knees, measured only 46 cm. height, body 
shrunken, palms resting on the hips due to the superload. His 
ruffled brow, tight-teethed grim face, cheeks, nostril folds and the 
eyes impart a scouling look. The ears are pointed and shaped 
like a leaf as in the case of Dhulikatta and Bharhut guhyas. The 
lobes of the ear are elongated by conical drops studded with 
pearls or precious stones. He hasa Kanthamaala made up of fine 
strings with a long barrel-shaped pendent at the centre set between 
two rudraaksha beads spanned the chest Не wears simple circular 
wristlets and armlets (kankanas). The bi-partitioned navel -and 
the lower garment fairly above the knees is tied by the mekhala 
String below the navel. The vastra folds outwardly, its double- 
line tassels fall on the ground between the legs. His head-gear 
is curious and embellished with a bunch of flowers and stalks 
tied to a crest composed of two sun flowers back to back. This 
feature, along with the erect ears as those of a Sasa (hare) 
suggestive of alertness and swift movement also emphasise the 
arabareal nature of the Gana. The short comb-like trimmed hair 
falling on the forehead looks the same as. on Dhulikatta Yaksha 
as well as Begram ivory figure. By far the most outstanding 
feature of the depiction lies in the feet. (Photos 5, 6) The folded 
leg, specially its sweep and the terminal-end feature recalling the 
tail of a stumpy mermane or whale, a minavaaji or maatanga nakra. 
The right side foot is somewhat unfinished while the left one 
is clear. This feature has not been clearly visualised so far any- 
where else as in the present example. The sharp vertical incised 
forehead mark (fi/aka), is distinctly clear above the knot. between 
the eye-brows. 
A Limestone Trimorti Plaque from Kunidene: District Guntur 
(A. P. ) (Photo 7) €: 

T. V. G. Sastry published a-stone plaque measuring 26.7 x 19.1 


cm. which contained in relief Braahmanical deities as follows! 
The extreme right frimvkha Brahma scated on а calyx of a Lilly > 
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in vyaakhyaanamudra ; Siva Linga with Nandi below inset in a 
square base; Sakti seated close by the left side in pralambapaada, 
her head part is symbolised by a large lotus, the pericarp of it 
Stands for the head — hence Devyascha mastake padmam. She 
is Sree as well as Sakti here. A guhya is below her feet as a caryatide 
like in the Bharhut rails or the Mathura Yakshini. He has broad 
shoulders but shrunken and grim-faced. Next to this figure is a 
standing male, perhaps Kaartikeya, with his spear ( Saktidhara ), 
while seated Narasimha at the end of the plaque possessed as usual 
animal head and human body. The prowess of the main gods, 
Siva and Sakti is specially highlighted by their yaahanas—the Bull 
in case of Siva symbolised here as Lingapitha and a crouching 
narayaahana in the case of theriomorphic Sakti. 


Other examples in Indian Art 


This study will be incomplete without considering certain 
comparable examples from other regions. The foremost that comes 
to my mind is the Bharhut rail, now in Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Here, two examples have revealed certain unique features roughly 
identical to the examples discussed above, from Amaravyati, 
Dhulikatta and to a meagre extent Gudimallam also. The first 
example is a male gana, only the bust part, within the lotus pericarp. 
Such ganas are ingeniously depicted over the Bharhut rail to 
emphasize their emergence out of the blossoming padma. This 
grotesque gana possessed long conical asinine ears, lower part 
distended due to the heavy spiral lobes, and is somewhat similar 
to Gudimallam and Dhulikatta examples. Besides, the grim face, 
canine teeth, snub nose, broad nosirils, large eyes with the cornea, 
prominently emphasized by the skin folds, shown by sharply 
incised lines. The most distinctive feature, however, lies on his 
forehead. In between the eyc-knot and touching the bindu, amidst 
the lozenges decorating the forehead band, i. e., the /ulaatabandha 
is the urdhyapundrakan mark incised in double vertical lines. 
(Photo 8). 


Another example of a guhya, like the Gudimallam one, is best 
illustrated over a vertical of the same rail (No. 106). Неге the 
crouching stumpy semi-human dwarf is bent on knees, both his 
hands touching the ground, and shrunken due to the superload 
of the standing ''Kupira-yaksha " on his shoulders ( Photo 9). 
A closer view of this bhaaravaahaka revealed certain unique features. 
He has elephant ears, oblique long eyes, broad chin and stumpy 
long nose and bi-partitioned combed hair (dhammilla). The 
forehead (phaalabhaaga) has incised triangulaka horizontal mark 
topped by a chandrakala, i.e., crescent with a bindu in its curve 
corresponding to the central line of the hairdo. (Photo 10) The 
fan-shaped ears, in this example, as well as that of {һе Amaravati 
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Ganesha, and the toes of the gana on the Dhulikatta slab clearly 
display an underlying commonness in their affiliation or say origin 
from the elephant, (Бе airaavata, regent of the East and the vaahana 
of the Vedic God Indra. If the above wurdhvapundraka ( vertical) 
or triangulaka (horizontal) marks on the foreheads of the ganas 
cited above have any sectarian significance or origination, it would 
then be that these Vedic or Braahmanical ganas have been subordi- 
nated in the Buddhist legend right from c. third ceatury B. C. 


Shashi Ashthana recently published a patravaahaka gana obtained 
from Mathura-Agra areas, now preserved in the National Museum. 
The youthful figure carries a bowl-cum-dish on the head. He is 
a Kumbhodara seated ia bhadraasana, the vastra roll encircles the 
paunch (wdarabandha) and tied to the upbeld right leg. Similar 
figures are reported from Aghapur and  Ahichchatra also. The 
Aghapur gana has a moustache, in addition, characteristic of 
the Gandharan style. A very important characteristic lies in the 
Sankhukarna type of ears with the lobes. In three cases, the 
presence of horizontal tripundra mark on the forehead, fairly above 
the eyebrows is specially noteworthy. As rightly observed by 
Shashi Ashthana these horizontal lines are not wrinkles of the 
forehead but clearly incised marks of some sectarian affiliation. 
We cannot, however, be certain whether in case of Govindanagar 
example (Mathura Museun ) of the same period, these marks 
exist on the forehead, as the part suffered damage, but the ears 
are of the Sankhu Karna type. R. N. Misra illustrated a standing 
two-handed male from Gosnakhera, District Mathura. He is a 
pot-bellied nude figure, holds a /akuta in his right hand and a 
high-necked miniature vase in the left He has big pendulous bells 
in both the ears and hence characterized as ghantaa-karna, Ап 
important aspect, viz., the triangulaka mark on the forehead is 
erroneously taken by the author asa third eye. The figure cannot 
be taken merely as an Yaksha-gana but seems to be that of 
Lakutapaani Siva. Such horizontal Vibhuti-like marks are also 
noticed on a terracotta figure from Sahet-Mahet, among the 
Lucknow Museum collections, and dated to post-Kushaan period. 
(Photo 11) Among other examples cited by Shashi Ashthana, 
a Kushaan terracotta male-head with tripundra, now in Allahabad 
Museum; a Paatravaahaka from Mathura: another example bearing 
Panchaangulaka, rather than tipundra, assignable to the Gupta 
period are most interesting. 

Then about the significance of the Patra borne on the head, 
A. K. Coomaraswamy. held it as an “ aachamana Kkumbhi" for 
storing water by the devotees at the Buddhist shrine. But thc 
depression is not that purposeful. It could be merely a plate for 
placing the flowers and other auspicious things like haldi, kumkum 
or vibhuti at the threshold of the sacred place. Whether these 
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Paatravaahakas are seated or standing the function appears to be 
the same, but on their present showing the crouching dwarfs 
are earlier in date. They are mostly on the uprights of Buddhist 
rails, under a standing Yaksha or Yakshini or rarely a Vedic God, 
Rudrayajamaana, as on the Gudimallam Linga. 


Discussion 


Let it be clearly stated that we do not regard these dwarf 
bhaaravaahakas as independent divinities at least in respect of the 
above cases. The characteristic marks on the forehead reveal 
the existence of an eka urdhvapundra mark on Gudimallam 
bhaaravaahaka Guhya. an urdhvatripundraka on the Dhulikatta 
caryatid : a horizontal /riangulaka with a Chandrakala on the 
Bharhut rail. All these three examples belong to c. mid-third 
to second century B. C. while at Gudimallam, the example {s 
conceptually Vedic or proto-puraanic, the others are from 
Buddhist contexts. In respect of the Kushaan and post-Kushaan 
examples noted above, specific contextual details are lacking. We 
cannot therefore pronounce any valid hypothesis whether the 
urdhvapundraka or triangulaka or panchaangulaka in these cases 
signify the Vedic or the later Saiva, or Vaishnava cult. The 
earliest trace of what appears to Беа triangulaka mark is seen on 
the receding forehead of a terracotta human figure obtained from 
Kalibangan excavations in the year 1960-61. The deeply incised 
horizontal lines, though somewhat blurred due to passage of 
time, cannot be regarded as aberrations inthe modelling of the 
object, but clearly drawn marks and the head is a clean shaven 
one. Several other cult objects (fire altars ; other aahavaniyas, 
terracotta triangular cakes with religious purport and depiction 
of gods, cut animal bones specially of Bos within these (Kundis) 
and sacrificial remains from the excavated Harappan habitation 
anticipate the later Braahmanical cults. 

The Gudimallam guhyais unwillingly carrying the God. The 
Eka pundra on his forehead and the mermane leg emphasize his 
association with paataala. Vedic Rudra is described as the over- 
land of goblins (Rg. I. 114, 6). Bhutanaamaadhipatih, while in the 
Puraanas, Yakshas were regarded as offsprings of the ganas of 
Mahaadeva (Vaayu. Ch. 8, р. 106). The Bhutas and others were 


stated to be borne out of sweat of Siva who is the cause of 
dual creation. 


The urdhvatripundraka of Dbulikatta and Bharhut ganas, 
might symbolise Vaishnavitic origin. The leg feature of Dhulikatta 
gana as well as the elephant ears of Bharhut and Amaravati 
ganas connect them to Jndra’s airaavata. Тһе Amaravati 
coping visibly displays how certain other important Vedic- 
Braahmanical gods and goddesses were made to serve as maala. 
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vaahakas. Yn spite of this there is no doubt that in Buddhism, 
Yaksha-Kubera, Indra and Lakshmi continued to enjoy a superlor 
status than others. The Udichyavesha of Kubera explicit on 
Amaravati coping finds mention in Vishnudharmottara, the Kulah 
(Cap), in particular, has close parallel to a terracotta specimen 
from Allahabad Museum ( No. 772 ) as well as the Nagarjunakonda 
Roman guards on the palace pillars. The patraka ears are distinct 
from the Sankhukarnas. These can be clearly contrasted between 
Gudimallam-Dhulikatta examples on one hand and the Bharhut 
(photo 8), Mathura-Govindanagar-Aghapur ones on the other. 
The former is a characteristic present among the caryatids of the 
earlier phase оп Bharhut rails, Gudimallam, etc., of 2nd century 
B.C. The latter widely occur from Kushaan and post-Kushaan 
periods in North India. 

Curiously this Sankhukarna Yaksha is found among the ten 
Kshetrapaalaka images (bronzes), taken in procession before the 
regular Utsava of Lord Sri Ranganaatha at the famous Srirangam 
temple. These are assigned places In the Tiruvannaali Pradakshina 
surrounding the circular sanctum, according to Pancharaatraagama 
vedhi. This ritual might have a hoary past and originated 
perhaps in the Mathura-Achichchatra region. 


It is from about 1Oth-11th century A. D. the  urdhvapundraka 
both single or three (eka or tripundra), becomes an exclusive 
Vaishnava cult mark and sub-sects grew basing on the manner 
and composition of this symbol. Whercas the  triangulaka or 
panchaangula horizontal forehead marks, signified Saivite or more 
commonly Smaarthas from the times of Adi Sankara ( early 9th 
century A. D.) We have noted about Gosnakhera, that these 
marks are well adopted on the images of Siva at least from post- 
Kushaan and Gupta times. Yet another factor that eludes proper 
explanation is with what material these marks are applied on the 
forehead—whether of kumkum, haldi or sandal paste or simply ash of 
burnt cowdung. The former was exclusively used by the Vaishnavas, 
while the latter by Saivas from a very early period. We have 
known about the wandering group of Sivabhaagavatas ( Patanjalis) 
who besmeared ash all over the body Vedic budi or Vibhuti, the 
ash out of burnt cattle dung, stood for power and auspiciousness 
(aisvarya). Amara tells “ Vibhutir budi rasivaryam animaadhika 
mashtadhaa anima mahima chaiva, garima, laghima, tatha praaptyaih 
praakaamya misatvam vasitvam chashta siddhayah. 


Thus super human powers consisting of eight faculties ( animaad; 
ashta siddhis), as narrated above were attributed to the Vibhudi, 
The practice of adorning Vibhudi on the forehead with the right 
hand, three or all the five fingers put together, has perhaps originat- 
ed with the Neolithic herding communities in Protsohitoric India, 
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Their choicest deities (/aukikadevatas) appear to be the various 
Yakshas and Yakshinis, their guhyas and ganas who were inhabit- 
ing the hills, forests and natural abodes. A pantheon among 
these grew up slowly and steadily and took deep roots into the 
religious beliefs through art and literature in ancient India. The 
cult regimentations, resulting out of the growth of disparate rituals» 
practices, led to a large variety of popular deities. Their character, 
attributes, modes of worship and decoration were adapted 
basing on the associated religious faith, viz., Brahmanical. Buddhist 
or Jaina. On the present showing, till about the Kushaan or even 
little later, it appears that cult marks on the forehead, as detailed 
above, had no such strict sectarian moorings but were merely 
in general vogue and stood as symbols of power and auspiciousness. 


UNEARTHLY SMELL 
Prof. S. RENGACHARI 


In the stillness of the cool night 

When soft breeze blew 

over the silvery surface of the lake 
dancing gently in the moonlight 

a sweet smell wafted in the wind 

a smell that seemed alien to the land, 
that seemed disturbing 

and pleasing at once, 

that filled and thrilled my being, 

the lonely being sitting on the bank, 
gazing at distant shores. 

It is the fragrance exuding 

my divine mother's divine love 

the fragrance which I had felt and known 
as a child in the dim past, 

quickening the autumnal leaves 

of buried memories, 

the whole world dissolved into euphoria. 
As a patch of cloud gulped the moon, 
the smell melted into the glimmering darkness, 
leaving me panting hard in bewilderment. 
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TENNYSON'S ‘‘ ULYSSES “ 
An Interpretation 
in the light of the '' Trigunas '' 


K. DWARAKANATH 
Silver Jubilee Government College, Kurnool 


A close reading of Tennyson's exquisite poem “ Ulyéses”’ 
with reference to tbe ‘‘Gunatraya Vibhaaga Yoga” of the 
Bhagavadgita (Chapter xiv) shows that it lends itself to an 
interpretation in the light of the “ Trigunas ", the three strands 
supposed to give rise to and. constitute creation and determine 
the nature of human beings. Gunas are so called because their 
emergence is totally dependent on the Purusha of Kapila's Saamkhya 
system of philosophy or the Kshetrajna of the Gita. Being the 
primary constituents of nature, they are the bases of all substances. 
For this reason, they cannot be identified as qualities inheriting 
these substances. They are the three tendencies of Prakriti or — 
to make it more simple and concrete—the three strands that 
make up the twisted rope of nature. Of these three modes, 
“sattva ” reflects the light of consciousness and illuminated Бу 
it. Hence it has the quality of radiance (prakaasa). ‘‘ Rajas” 
has an outward movement ( pravritti ) and ©“ Tamas " is characterised 
by inertia ( apravritti) and negligent indifference. It is difficult 
to find exact English equivalents for these three words. “© Sattva”’ 
connotes perfect purity and radiance, while “‘ rajas” is impurity 
which impels one to activity on the lower plane of existence, and 
“tamas” is darkness, ignorance and inertia. From the ethical 
standpoint of their application in the Gira, we may interpret 
“sattva”, “rajas” and “tamas " as goodness, passion aud dullness 
respectively. These three modes are present in all human beings. 
But the predominance of one or the other determines the tempera- 
ment of the person. Men are classified as *' saattvika ’’, ** raajasa " 
or ‘‘taamasa’’ according to the mode that prevails. This some: 
what looks akin to the theory of “humours” of the West which 
divides men into the sanguine, the bilious, the lymphatic and the 
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nervous according to the predominance of one or the other of 
the four humours. But the Western concept of ''humours" is 
physiological, whereas the Hindu classification takes into account 
psychic features. When the soul identifies itself with the Gunas, 
as it always does, it forgets its own imperishable nature and 
employs mind, life and body for egoistic satisfaction. To wriggle 
out of this bondage, one should transcend the modes of nature, 
become “‘trigunaatita.”’ Then one imbibes the free and рше 
nature of spirit. ‘“‘Sattva’’ gets sublimated into the light of 
consciousness, ‘‘jyoti’’, ‘‘rajas’’ into austerity, ‘‘ tapas’’, and 
“tamas " into tranquillity, ‘‘ saanti.”’ 


Viewed in this light, the entire poem, “ Ulysses”, from 
beginning to end, strikes us as a systematic and steady movement 
from the ''taamasic" to the ‘‘saattvic” and beyond with the 
three protagonists standing out prominent as the representatives 
of the three modes. ‘The very background against which the poem 
is set smacks of the ''taamasic." Ulysses ‘native land Ithaca 
with its “ barren crags”, its ‘‘rugged people "—'*a savage race, 
tbat hoard, and sleep, and feed and know not me", the port 
where ** gloom the dark broad seas” and moan “ round witb many 
voices", the waning long day, the falling dusk, the slow-climbing 
moon, the faint lights beginning to twinkle from the rocks — 
all this and expressions like ‘‘idle king”, ‘‘still hearth °°, “ап 
aged wife ", ** to rust unburnish'd ”, “© not to shine in use! " suggest 
the “‘taamasic " substratum of the general scheme of the poem. 


The faint outline of Penelope referring to whom Ulysses 
regretfully says, ‘‘matched with an aged wife" - an insinuation 
of her unworthiness in view of her disqualifications of inactivity 
and inertia—melts into the—Taamasic backdrop, grows indistinct 
and imperceptible to be heard no more. With the commonality 
of Ithaca she partakes of the Taamasic mode of life and stands on 
the lowest plane of existence, little better than the creatures of 
the animal kingdom. Tennyson has deliberately drawn her figure 
hazily to make her a foil to the other two. 


Totally different from his mother, on a higher plane, stands 
;Telemachus. Ulysses proudly speaks of him— 


This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle. 


With his matchless dynamism and penchant for activities that are 
out and out this-worldly, Telemachus is essentially Raajasic by 
make up and temperament. That he is a man of this world with 
а thirst for applause and an eye to material prosperity is evident 
from what Ulysses says: 
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Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. 


All his activities spring from craving for and attachment to action. 
His Raajasic nature makes him restless, full of desire for things 
outward, He does not feel inclined to cast his looks beyond 
the world of his activity. Oblivious of the within and ever mind- 
ful of the without, his faculties actively operate in the restricted 
sphere of this mundane existence. Even in the matter of worship, 
he pays meet adoration only to his household gods, which shows 
his confinement to the domestic sphere. Не and his father have 
two different paths to pursue at two different levels of existence. 
Ulysses? statement, “He works his work, I mine ” is a pointer 
to this. 


Ulysses, the main figure and speaker of the poem, belongs to 
a still higher plane of existence, Sattva being the predominant 
mode of his being. Sattva does not bale one out of ego-sense. 
Like Rajas, Sattva too causes desire, though for noble objects. 
It binds us to lower intellectual knowledge and happiness. Always 
roaming with a hungry heart, Ulysses has acquired immense 
intellectual knowledge through varied experience and extensive 
travel, seeing and knowing 


e. e Cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments 


Yet he is not content with it, because it is of a lower type, some- 
'thing acquired through senses and relates to Buddhi ( intellect ), 
What he aspires to is the supersensuous knowledge, pure con- 
sciousness which is the essence of Aatman, the '* Nirupaadhika”’, 
the “ avaangmaanasagochara ” which can be only realised intuitively, 
not experienced asan object, or explained. He is a Saadhaka, an 
aspirant, on the path of spiritual progress directing all his efforts 
towards the achievement of the highest goal of human existence, 
the state of perfection which beggars all description — identity 
with the Supreme Self. His intellectual awareness of the under- 
lying unity of creation which he owes to his Saattvic mode is 
brought out by his statement 


I am part of all that I have met; ( Line 18) 
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Here more is meant than meets the eye. It із not a mere 
matter-of-fact statement which Ulysses makes, but an intuitive 
revelation of an eternal truth which he is on the way to realise. 


All his mundane experience, though unique and rich in 
itself, is only 


an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


His purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


ЖУ ^ $a. se» -..touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles. 


For him ‘Happy Isles’ and ‘Achilles’ are symbols of the Absolute, 
of the state of oneness where all duality ceases. He yearns to 
attain to that state — a state that transcends the Trigunas — and 
become a “ trigunaatita " when he is not assailed or ruffled by the 
pairs of opposites like pleasure and pain, honour and dishonour, 
blame and praise, friends and foes, but possesses perfect equanimity 
and pure illumination. 


Ulysses looks upon life as a heaven-sent moment which will 
soon be closed by death. Hence he wants to avail himself of 
the opportunity, to do * Some work of noble note ”, * something 
ere the end" which is nothing but the highest ideal of human 
life. His mariners too 


Souls that have toil'd and wrought, and thought with me, 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — 


are of Saattvic temperament and, though not to the same degree, 
are seekers of Truth. 


The poem is a magnificent commentary on the evolution of 
soul. Penelope, Telemachus and Ulysses symbolise the three stages 
through which the soul evolves. It rises from dull inertia and 
indifference, through the struggle for material success and enjoy- | 
ment to the pursuit of knowledge and happioess. The poem 
brings home the eternal truth that so long as we are attached, 
however noble may be the objects we are attached to, we are 
limited and pegged down and there is always a sense of insecurity 
as Rajas and Tamas may overcome the Sattva in us. Man’s 
highest ideal is to transcend the ethical level-and rise to the | 
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spiritual. The *'saattvika" (good man) should become a 
* trigunaatita'" (saint). Until one reaches this stage, one is 
only іп the making. The evolution is incomplete. Ulysses is 
іп the making and his evolution is yet to be consummated. 
Hence his indefatigable efforts 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


In much the same way as a true seeker of the Absolute, he questions 
the validity of uneventful life “Аз tho’ to breathe were life” 
and feels restless and disgusted with his dull existence, troubled 
by a sense of bewilderment which is the prerequisite of a seeker 
of Truth, and affirms his will to reach the goal of human life. 
He is a symbol of the-human soul that ever strives to be freed 
from the trammels of birth, life and death and attain '' nirvaana.” 


PRAKRITI AND PURUSHA 
Dr, R. JANARDANA RAO 


Yield me your treasured secrets, my lady, 
Am I not your own man? 

Should the silent perennial wooing continue 
To unburden you of your hidden truths? 
You are immense and [ am amazed at that. 
Yours is a mystery unfathomable 

But that stirs me in all my acts. 

Spurs me to higher acts 

The more I know, the more I want 
Endless is the animation. 

Don’t you laugh at my puzzled look 

May be you say, I do carry the clue 

To unlock the hidden treasures. 

But ’tis lost in the maze of the world 
Reveal, reveal your riches, my lady, 

The mist of shyness bars me 

To reach to the treasured mines, 

Yield, yield me the boundless wealth 
And turn my life into perennial joy. 
After all, am I not part of yours? 
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A Comparative Study of the Plays of Nissim Ezekiel, 
Shiv K. Kumar and Rama Sarma 


Prof. M. N, SUNDARARAMAN 
St. Joseph's College, Tiruchirapalli 


Indian drama in English is not so well-developed a branch 
of Indo-Anglian literature as the Indian novel or poetry in English, 
It has also not come up for as much scholarly and critical atten- 
tion as the other two. However, Indian drama in English is 
not devoid of excellence and even numerically there are nearly 
four hundred plays— full-length plays, short plays and playlets— 
as listed by Dr. Krishna Bhatta in his ‘‘ Bibliography " appended 
to Perspectives on Indian Drama in English.! While these plays 
are on different varieties of themes like the classical, mythologica] 
and legendary themes, historical themes and political, socio-econo- 
mic themes, most of the playwrights have shown a good grasp 
of the demands ofthe theatre and have attempted to present the 
themes in terms of conflict and tension which make them truly 
dramatic. 


It is in the post.independent period that there has been a 
conspicuous attempt to deal with political, economic, domestic, 
psychological and other problems as themes in drama Especially 
playwrights like Nissim Ezekiel, Asif Currimbhoy, Girish Karnad, 
Badal Sircar and a few others have built enjoyable plays around 
some of these subjects. Though the themes dealt with by these 
writers are different from one another, occasionally one can come 
across plays on the same theme written by different authors. 
Instead of producing a feeling of monotony, a study of such plays 
becomes quite interesting and rewarding in as much as such a 
study makes us look for the differences in the treatment of the 
same subject and also analyse the reasons, if any, for the variations 
in the treatments. The present article is an attempt to make such 
а comparative study of three plays based on a common theme. 
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The three plays under consideration are Nissim  Ezeklel's 
Marriage Poem,? Shiv К. Kumar’s The Last Wedding Anniversary3 
and М. У. Rama Sarma’s Towards Marriage.4 The theme of all 
these plays is the domestic discord due to the temperamental 
differences between the husband and the wife and also because 
of the extra-marital relationship of the husband. It is interesting 
to note that, though there are striking similarities in theme and 
even in characterization among the three plays, they differ from 
one another in the general tone, in the dramatist's attitude to 
the problem and in the solutions they offer to the problem. 


Naresh, the protagonist of Ezekiel's play, Marriage Poem and 
his wife, Mala, are of different temperaments ( '* Our temperaments 
are very different", р. 79). Mala is the typical suffering, nagging 
sort of wife who just does not know what to do to keep her 
husband to herself. She has a strong feeling of being neglected 
and humiliated by Naresh. Hence, even insignificant and uninten- 
tional lapses on his part like forgetting to post a letter given by 
her or failing to ring up her sister, etc., provide Mala with 
opportunities to pick quarrels with him. Mala complains to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Lall that he is “efficient except when he has to 
do something for me” and is sore that he does not remember 
important occasions like her birthday or their marriage anniversary, 
ctc. Thisfeeling of neglect is intensified by her suspicion that 
her husband is running after other women. When Naresh, for 
instance, shows her an invitation for dinner from the Gubas, her 
immediate reaction is, “ Pm not coming. I don’t like Mrs, Guha.’’. 
When Naresh hits back, “ You don't like any of my friends, 
do you?", she twists his words and retorts, “ Is Mrs. Guha one 
of your friends? I didn't know it," Later when Malati and her 
husband, Ranjit, call on them, Naresh talks to them freely and 
eloquently and particularly to Malati. When the guests are gone» 
Mala tells her husband, “ I don't trust Malati, the way she looks 
at you" and later complains sarcastically, ** You never want to 
say anything to your wife. But when visitors came, you know 
how to talk. What long speeches!" (p.77) There is a touch 
of pathos and innocence when she asks Mrs. Lall, “ What would 
you do if your husband became attached to another woman?" 
Mrs. Lall's spirited accoünt of how she would harass the other 
woman and also her own husband makes Mala resolve net to 
give up her husband: “І won't give up my husband either. 
He's married to me. He is my husband. We have two children. 
Pll never give him up." 


Mala's suspicion about Naresh’s involvement with other 
women is not baseless, On one occasion, when Mala leaves the 
room in a huff after one of her usual skirmishes with him, Naresh 
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goes to the dream-world, where he meets his sweetheart, Leela, 
Leela is jealous of Mala because she has Naresh all the time, 
whereas she (Leela) could have him only * once a week, sometimes 
only for an hour." This Leela does not mind “the secrecy, the 
lies, the danger of scandal" involved in her relationship with 
Naresh. However, Naresh’s amorous games do not stop with 
Leela. When Malati with her husband visits him, Naresh, after 
flattering her on her charming looks, adds meaningfully, ** We 
should meet oftener.” Нег reply is equally significant: ‘‘It’s up 
to you. Iam accessible." On this occasion, when Mala expresses 
her contempt for Malati, as usual, the argument between the 
husband and the wife begins on a mild note but grows into a 
heated exchange of words. When Mala becomes hysterical, Naresh 
cools her down by kissing and making love to her. As he 
embraces his wife, Naresh goes to the dream-world and meets 
Leela. This dream is interrupted when the couple is awakened 
by the knocking on the door by the children— Naresh wakes 
up from his dream and Mala from her sleep. Chetan Karnani 
has a very valid point when he comments on the ending of the 
play : 

Ezekiel somehow can’t do without the interplay of dream 
and reality. After Naresh makes love to his wife and she 
sleeps peacefully, this should have been the end. But the 
dramatist once again gets theatrical and rather contrived 
when we are told that Naresh ''ralses his arms slowly in 
the crucifixion (sic) pose against the door. Leela enters 
slowly, dream-walks towards him, wipes his face lightly with 
a handkerchief ”.5 


Marriage Poem which is described as a one-act tragi-comedy 
has more of comedy than of tragedy. The tragic element is to 
be found in Mala still being in love with her husband and clinging 
to him with increasing desperation. Lighting and sound effects 
play a very important part in this play: may be, as a technical 
device to depict the light and shade that constitute the life 
of the couple. The dream-sequences which cut into the realistic 
scenes not only reveal Ezekiel’s ingenuity in the matter of technique 
but also serve to show Naresh’s attempts to escape the naggings 
of his wife by seeking the company of other women. The scenes 
also provide a little variety to the action of the play. The dialogue 
in the play is more crisp and less prolix than that in Nalini, 
another play of Ezekiel in the collection. However, the characters 
are stagnant and less than real. Only Naresh, who, according 
to Prof. Anniah Gowda, reminds us of “Henry Harcourt Reilly 
of The Cocktail Party " shows some life. Mala, who frequently 
insists on her husband kissing and making loveto her as a mark 
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of his constancy, appears to be more a lustful than a loving 
wife. The other characters just look like puppets. In spite of 
these defects, with its brevity, its smart dialogue and the visual 
and audio effects, the play “ may click as a fine visual and verbal 
piece on the stage.” 

ж ж ж 


Shiv К. Kumar’s The Last Wedding Anniversary presents a 
profile of the marital incompatibility as depicted by an upper 
middle class couple—Lalit, a sauve and sensitive editor of a 
popular magazine and his wife, Rupa, a shrewish and ambitious 
socialite. The scene is а party to celebrate their second 
wedding anniversary but because of the many stresses and 
Strains that have developed in their relationship, the second 
anniversary turns out to be their last wedding anniversary. Though 
the immediate cause of the problem is the appearance of 
Lalit’s first love, Neela, the root cause is a “basic clash of 
wills, of personalities which are too headstrong to abide 
together. " The opening scene is laid in the drawing-room of 
Lalit. Khanna's house. The room is decorated with  festoons 
as a mark of celebration of the marriage anniversary, but the 
external decorations ill accord. with the bickerings of the couple. 
While Rupa finds undercuts and insults in most of her 
husband's remarks, Lalit asks her to control her ‘“‘ fiendish’’ 
temper: “Will you control your fiendish temper—my soft and 
gentle wife? I know you can't stand my friends But you 
could at least try to be civil. If this weren't our wedding 
anniversary, I would have walked out this minute".9 This 
tension and strife go on increasing during the course of the evening. 
The guests begin to arrive. When Vinod, Lalit’s friend, tells 
him that Neela is in town, Lalit tells him, ‘‘ But that's not a 
surprise. I know she's here" and adds * she sent me a greeting- 
card—gold-laced and heart-shaped. Came by the morning mail. 
Such a bitter remembrance though." (p. 5) 


Rupa, Lalit's wife, is upset with him for many reasons. She 
is sad that her husband has no ambition, no drive, no nerve, 
She is angry that he is not interested in cultivating the friend- 


ship of Ved Aggarwal who might help him in starting. a magazine: 


of his own. She is unhappy with the acquaintances of Lalit. 
To cap it all, she has seen the greetings sent by Neela and has 
also understood its significance. In Scene.2, when Lalit is search- 
ing for the card, she pulls it out of a book-rack and flourishes 


it before him. The dialogue that follows this situation shows - 


how their relationship has reached the brink. After · accusing 
him of lying to her, Rupa bursts out and asks him, “Then, who 
is she ? This Neela | " 
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Lalit (regaining his composure): Just an old classmate. And 
what’s wrong in her sending me greetings on my wedding 
anniversary ? 

Rupa (sneering): Ours! Pardon my interruption, please. 

Lalit : Yes, ours! What’s wrong with this сага? 

Rupa: Nothing whatsoever. Except that it’s heart-shaped and a 

woman’s instinct knows better. 

Lalit : Okay, then howl and scream. Do whatever you like if you 

are to sniff out all this in a perfectly innocent card. 

Rupa: I guess we have played enough patience and innocence. 

Lalit: Time for action now? 

Rupa: Precisely. (Р. 20) 


Finally they agree to part. Next morning Lalit meets Neela in 
her room in Hotel Plaza. When Neela feels sorry for the problems 
she had created by sending the greeting-card, Lalit consoles her 
saying : ** No, you're not to blame for it it would have happened 
sooner or later." When they are in a reminiscent mood, Кира 
knocks at the door. Lalit hides himself behind the partition. 
The door is opened and Rupa enters  Introdueing herself as Mrs. 
Khanna, Rupa tells Neela that Lalit was really mad the previous 
night and had tried to hit her with a paper-weight. She also 
refers to Lalit’s flirting with Gulmohar. When Rupa is gone, 
Lalit comes out of his hiding and is faced with some jealous 
questions from Neela about his relationship with Gulmohar. But 
when he explains that Gulmobar is one of the *'egoistical fools ” 
one has to suffer in life and that he is least interested in her, Neela 
is satisfied and agrees to accept him as her husband, adding 
half-humorously and half-seriously, “ But no wedding anniversar- 
ries, please! "' 

The play in a realistic way presents the conflict between the 
husband and the wife as a clash of two strong-willed persons, 
The temperamental differences between them are the cause for 
the severance of their relationship, though Lalit’s extra-marital 
interest in Neela acts as the proverbial last straw on the camel’S 
back. Both the characters and the dialogue are convincing enough. 
While the elements of satire and humour are found in the 
characters of Vinod, Gulmohar and Inder Bhan, there are certain 
interesting situations in the play. The last scene is one such where, 
hiding behind the screen, Lalit listens to the complaints of his 
wife against himself. Moreover Neela who does not find anything 
wrong in her own relationship with Lalit becomes jealous of his 
supposed flirtations with Gulmohar. The dramatist has treated 
the theme quite competently and itis said that when this play was 
put on boards in Hyderabad in 1974, it was a tremendous success: 


eee LIII eee 
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As against the objective and modern approach of Shiv Kumar, 
Prof. Rama Sarma’s attitude towards the same theme is subjective 
and traditional. According to the playwright himself, this play 
Towards Marriage attempts to convey the message that the solution 
to the problem of the breakdown of the marriage system lies not 
in dissolving the “ inviolable bond" but in the husband and 
the wife making “ап effort to understand each other sympatheti- 
cally and not critically (Rama Sarma in his Preface to Towards 
Marriage, P.ii). Prof. Sarma goes onto saythat a man and a 
woman are bound to get on well in their marital relationship 
as long as they realise that no man or woman can be a god or 
goddess and are “intelligent and willing enough to accept marriage 
with certain limitations " (P. ii. He illustrates this theme with 
three characters—Prakash, the idealist, Lalita, his simple and 
unimaginative wife and Jaya, the young woman in whose company 
Prakash finds joy and comfort. This triangular placement of 
characters is similar to that in Shiv Kumar’s play but the 
treatment and the denouement are different. 


Prakash, the idealist, marries Lalita, the modest and innocent 
girl. After the initial aroma of sex is over, in a few years, cracks 
begin to develop in their relationship because temperamentally 
they are poles apart. She cannot understand his poetical aspira- 
tions and considers him “ап intellectual snob, an egoist” who 
does not care for her. When he complains of her indifference 
to his emotions, inclinations and talents, Lalita becomes furious 
and throws a tea-cup at him. He avoids it and the cup falls 
to the ground and breaks to pieces. Again, this is parallel to 
Rupa in Shiv Kumar's play, at tbe height of her bickering with 
her husband, smashing a flower-vase on the floor. In both the 
cases, this act may be taken as a symbol of the break-up of their 
relationship. Prakash attributes his unhappiness to the “ defect 
of our marriage system that men and women of totally different 
tastes and temperaments are joined together in wedlock.” 


Towards the end of the first Act, their disharmony reaches 
the breaking point and Lalita leaves the room in haughty disdain. 
Prakash, who is indifferent to this development, once goes to 
the City Club and there meets the young woman, Jaya. Jaya 
has read some of the poems of Prakash and compliments 
him on his achievement. This satisfies the emotional hunger 
of Prakash for recognition and appreciation. Gradually he finds 
a great intellectual and emotional affinity towards Jaya and she 
too feels drawn towards him. This affinity slowly matures 
into deep understanding and love. However at this stage Prakash 
behaves in anextraordinary manner. He tells Jaya that he feels 
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guilty in making love to her and that he wants to inform his wife 
about his affair with her. When Jaya points out that it will create 
problems, he replies: ‘“‘We are members of a society. We have 
certain obligations to fulfil." Не assures her that he will not for- 
sake her because they are ** indispensable to each other's happiness 
Jaya, however, feels uneasy and has а premonition that life is an 
intricate affair. It offers us happiness and promises a brilliant future 
and then withholds us from enjoying. |t almost tantalises из.” 
During a bout of quarrel with his wife, Prakash tells Lalita of 
his friendship with Jaya. She has nothing but contempt for ^ these 
so-called enlightened women." But in Act III, Scene I, which 
is laid a few months after the events of the earlier scene, we are 
told that the love of Prakash and Jaya has grown deeper and that 
Lalita has made the situation easier for them by going away to 
her parents. Prakash and Jaya, by now, have moved from the 
intellectual to the physical plane, though both of them agree 
that “physical attraction is not an end in itself. It is only a 
means to an end." The scene ends with Prakash inviting Jaya 
to his house the next day. 


The last scene of the play takes place late in the evening 
the next day. When Prakash is lost in imagining the pleasures 
of that night which is going to be the “ best moment" " of his 
life, Lalita enters. As he is deeply engrossed in his thoughts 
about Jaya, Prakash mistakes Lalita for Jaya and blurts out his 
love for the latter. While his shock is great on realising his 
mistake, it becomes greater when she tells him that she has 
come to stay with him. She pleads that she has undergone a 
complete change: ‘‘Nothing is left in me of my former self.” 
When her husband tells her that he has promised to marry Jaya, 
her unhesitating reply is: “ You can marry Jaya; I have no 
objection to it. I too will stay with you, but you need not 
treat me as your wife. Let me watch you two; that will give 
me happiness." To Prakash's objection about the awkwardness of 
the situation, Lalita's prompt answer is: ‘‘Only one is living with 
you; the other is staying. " With this reply she conquers him. 
Prakash admires her noble sentiments and takes her hand lovingly. 
Just at this moment, Jaya enters and is taken aback by what she 
sees. Prakash feels embarrassed, but recovering himself, intro- 
duces Lalita to Jaya and adds significantly that she has come 
‘back to stay with them. But Jaya is sensible enough to tell him 
“I don’t think that I am justified in ruining her happiness. 
Better take her back and leave me alone. " The pleas of Prakash 
and Lalita do not move her. Jaya rings the curtain down on 
the play by withdrawing from the life of Prakash with the words 
“You may call me wife, friend or anything, but I am quite 
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sure І сап make you happy. You can’t have everything. Love 
means sacrifice. " 


Prof. Rama Sarma’s play, by and large, successfully conveys 
the message which the author intends to, namely, that tempera- 
mental differences between a husband and a wife need not ruin 
their domestic happiness, provided they adopt a give-and-take 
attitude. However, this play lacks the convincing tone of Shiv. 
Kumar’s work, mainly because the dramatist has not integrated 
the theme well with the demands of drama. The inadequacy is 
apparent, in particular, with reference to characterization. The 
transformation of Lalita towards the end of the play is abrupt 
and unconvincing, This is more so in as much as she has been 
portrayed in the earlier part of the play as a woman of volatile 
temper. Here it will not be out of place to compare the situation 
in this play with what happens at the end of John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger. Jaya making way for Lalita, her decision to 
part from Prakash is almost similar to Helena making her exit from 
Jimmy’s house on the arrival of Alison. But in the latter situation 
there are complexities which are absent in the Lalita-Prakash-Jaya 
triangle. Here it is a case of simple rivalry which culminates in 
a rather unexpected turn whereas in Osborne’s play there is no 
such rivalry between Alison and Helena. Though the element of 
surprise is equally dramatic in both and will be equally effective 
on the stage, the situation in the ending of Towards Marriage 
does not carry the weight of irony which the ending of Look Back 
in Anger carries with it. Still the similarity itself is interesting. 
Also, while the motivation for Alison's return is clear enough 
as it arises from the psychological emptiness she suffers on account 
of the loss of the child, Lalita’s return is typical of the woman's 
lot in the Indian society. Lalita's return to her husband has a 
number of parallels in Indian fiction, as for instance, in Savitri's 
return in К.К. Narayan's The Dark Room. Not all Jayas will 
make room for the lawful wife but most Lalitas do decide to go 
back to their husbands, whether or not the Jayas make way for 
them, From tbis point of view Prof. Sarma's play is true to the 
social conditions. 


The three plays under consideration, namely, Nissim Ezekiel's 
Marriage Poem, Shiv Kumar's The Last Wedding Anniversary 
and Rama Sarma's Towards Marriage, throw up a significant point, 
namely, the approaches of different writers to tbe same theme. 
As has already been pointed out, the theme of these three plays 
is the same; domestic disharmony due to the temperamental 
differenees between the husband and the wife and also because 
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of the attachment of the husband to another woman or other 
women. But, significantly, the three plays offer three different 
solutions to the same problem. Rama Sarma’s play says that 
marriage is a sacred and inviolable bond between the man and 
the woman and that harmony depends upon the mutual under- 
standing and an attitude of forget-and-forgive between the couple. 
There are also the subtle suggestions that the husband must mend 
his ways and that no other woman can take the place of the 
wedded wife. All these ideas have the touch of orthodoxy and 
reflect Prof. Sarma’s attitude towards life in general and marriage 
in particular. 


Shiv K. Kumar’s play seems to imply that if a couple cannot 
get on well and smoothly in Jife, the honest and best course of 
action is an honourable divorce between them and this is preferable 
to a hypocritical life of superficial adjustments. Shiv Kumar’s 
solution is modern in as much as it does not consider marriage 
as a holy or indissoluble bond but introduces the idea of divorce 
which is still to get total acceptance in Indian society Nissim 
Ezekiel’s play, on the other hand, appears to give a solution 
which is rather a compromise between the other two extreme 
solutions. In Ezekiel’s play the husband enjoys the best of both 
the worlds—the domestic and of love. Neither would his wife 
give up her hold and right over him nor would he sacrifice his 
involvement in other women. The play seems to give a hint to 
husbands in the predicament of Naresh that while they could 
find emotional and sexual satisfaction. with other women, they 
should be tactful and clever enough to keep up the facade of 
loyalty by humoring their wives. The solution given by Ezekiel 
is neither conservative nor modern but one of compromise and 
expediency. 


Though it may not be quite right to conclude that these 
solutions have been consciously worked out by the respective 
playwright, one cannot help thinking that the solutions arrived 
at should have been moulded unconsciously by the social, moral, 
cultural and family background of the respective writer's character, 
Dr. Johnson's Preface to Shakespeare excuses Shakespeare's lapses 
on historical and personal grounds. In that context Dr. Johnson 
observes : * Every man's performances, to be rightly estimated, 
must be compared with the state of the age in which he lived, 
and with his own particular opportunities".7 Shall we add that 
every man's performances to be rightly estimated must take into 
consideration the writers own attitudes towards the social, 
economic, moral and religious questions of the society of which 
he is а member, perhaps an articulate member? 
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THE PROMISE 
К. S. VENKATARAMU 


When grief made me mute, 

when silence became a burden, 
with the song still-born — 

and the stars forgot their promise 
of everlasting melody, 


a baby painted a smile 

on its toothless gums 

and kept its promise 

by blithely singing a babble — 
a song unforgettable. 
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Character and Heroes in the Four 
Major Tragedies of Shakespeare 


B. KRISHNAMURTHY 
Fakiz Mohan College, Balasore 


Character is destiny and the four major tragedies of 
Shakespeare—Hamlet, Othello, King Lear and Macbeth prove the 
truth of the statement, the heroes in these famous plays suffer 
becuase of tragic flaws in their characters. Hamlet, the prince 
of Denmark, procrastinates things. He is called upon to avenge 
his father’s murder. He is told who the murderer is. He makes 
himself sure of the identity of the men on whom he is going to 
take revenge. Even then, he goes on vacillating. Very often, 
he settles down to examining the pros and cons of the line of 
action he is going to undertake. In the process, he is unable to 
take action. We see in Hamlet the agony and suffering of an 
indecisive individual. Shakespeare presents in Hamlet a man 
whose excessive intellectual powers become an obsession with him 
and bring about his tragedy. Hamlet has a contemplative turn 
of mind. A sort of brooding melancholy sits on him. He fails 
to discharge his responsibility we see Hamlets ia real life. They 
are indecisive and when they are required to act, they fail 
lamentably. When we take a decision we must implement it 
without any delay. The successful man in our world is he who 
loses no time in putting into action a decision he has taken 
after sufficient thought, Through Hamlet Shakespeare drives home 
this truth. > 


In Othello, Shakespeare describes a man of action. Othello, 
a black Moor, falls in love with Desdemona, a paragon of beauty. 
On suspicion, he kills her. Here, the great dramatist studies 
the relationship between a husband and his wife. Othello seems 
to suffer for his good qualities. He is open, trustful and credits 


all others with his own good qualities. He trusts lago, his = 


ancient, deeply. It is this overtrustfulness that brings about 
Othello’s- tragedy. Used to nothing but action, Othello fails to 
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give a thought to things. Othello is a great man. He is a 
valiant fighter, a poet and a man of action. But he is not 
wary. Не fails to take note of the evil, a part and parcel of 
human life. However great and noble we may be, we should 
not take things for granted. Othello fails because he lacks in 
worldly wisdom. With all his nobility and heroism, Othello is 
a “‘credulous fool." He accepts Iago’s word without verifying 
them. He strangles the innocent Desdemona to death and kills 
himself on a revelation of the truth. Othello is thus an example 
of a man who plunges into action without sufficient thought. 
We see many Othellos in our day-to-day life. They land themselves 
andothers in troubles because of their rash actions unaided by 
thought. 


King Lear presents before us the tragedy of a father deserted 
by his ungrateful children. Goneril and Regan are not daughters, 
but tigers. They put the old Lear to all sorts of indignities and 
insults. Finally, they are so cruel as to leave him in the midst 
of a pitiless storm. It is Cordelia his youngest daughter who comes 
to Lear's rescue. At the beginning of the play, we see Goneril 
and Regan indulging in *an oily and glib art." When asked 
to profess their love, they flatter him. But, Cordelia speaks the 
plain truth, She tells the old man that she cannot love him 
like her sisters because she has a duty towards her would-be- 
husband. King Lear gets furious. He thinks that Cordelia is 
full of pride. He refuses to give her any share of his kingdom. 
Kent, his faithful servant, tries to intervene in favour of Cordelia. 
But he is banished. France accepts Cordelia without any share of 
territory, Now Lear’s woes begin. Goneril gets fed up with him and 
his hundred knights, She asks her father to reduce the size of his 
retinue as they are becoming a nuisance in her palace. Lear 
loses bis temper and leaves for Regan’s palace. Both Goneril 
and Regan gang up against Lear. Не is left in the storm in 
the company of his faithful fool. Shakespeare in King Lear, 
brings out vividly this filial ingratitude. Ultimately, Cordelia, 
whom Lear has disowned as his child, comes forward to 
comfort Lear in bis plight. She wages a battle against her 
sisters to regain the kingdom for Lear, but she suffers a defeat. 
Both Lear and she are made prisoners. Cordelia, his loving 
daughter, is hanged. Lear is more sinned against than sinning, 
He has failed to understand his daughters and has neglected 
his duties towards his subjects. That is why he meets hls 
tragedy. Here is a lesson for fathers and children. Fathers 
must know the nature of their children and the children have a 
filial responsibility. We can only transgress this moral law a 


our own peril. PES : 
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Shakespeare’s another great play Macbeth is about ambition. 
Macbeth, a great general, decides to usurp the throne. He calls 
his king Duncan for dioner and murders him. Duncan was his 
benefactor and kinsman. Egged on by the witches, Macbeth 
along with lady Macbeth commits that heinous act. Macbeth is 
not an ordinary mortal. He is endowed with extraordinary 
intellectual powers. He has a keen sense of right and wrong. He 
has in him the milk of human kindness, He hesitates a lot before 
he puts Duncan to death The three witches predict kingship 
for Macbeth. Lady Macbetb with her masterful nature overcomes 
the resistance in Macbeth to do wrong. Macbeth is not without 
fault. The seeds of black thoughts are already there in his heart. 
The witches and lady Macbeth help only to arouse these evil 
designs. Macbeth after embarking upon a wrong course of action 
never looks back. At first, he is full of moral scruples. In course 
of time, he becomes a hardened criminal. He kills Banquo and 
his offspring and indulges in one bloody act after another. At 
last, he becomes a prey to his devilish nature. He presents a figure 
full of pity and terror. Here, Shakespeare points out that 
overweening ambition brings about our tragedy. Thus, we come 
across over-ambitious human beings like Macbeth engaging 
themselves in nefarious activities and ending themselves up in 
ignominy. 

Thus, we find that in Shakespeare's major tragedies character 
is destiny. Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth suffer because 
of flaws in their characters. Hamlet vacillates, Othello acts without 
thought, Lear fails to understand his own children and Macbeth 
allows himself to be blinded by excessive ambition. Thus, 
Shakespeare shows us that it is within our powers to attain success . 
and happiness in this world. We suffer because we allow ourselves 
to be tempted by evil. Hamlet, the philosopher-prince thinks foo 
much and finds himself unequal to the task entrusted to him by 
his father's ghost. Had he acted in time, he would have saved 
himself, his sweet-heart Ophelia, and his mother the agony and 
torture they were subjected to. He illtreats Ophelia and is extremely 
unkind to his mother Getrude. His behaviour towards them is 
reprehensible, His timely action would have saved some innocent 
persons, whom his over-thinking mind without апу justification 
makes accomplices in the crime of his father's murder. People 
like Hamlet fail to live in harmony. They forget the fact 
that ours is an imperfect world and in order to attain name and 
fame in this world we have to compromise with evil. Those who 
take up cudgels in order to eradicate evil live in a fool's paradise. 
They not only fail in their missions but also get themselves 
contaminated with evil. This is precisely what has happened to 
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Hamlet. While Waging an unceasing battle against evil, the 
young prince has allowed himself to be tainted by evil. At first, 
we have all our sympathy for the hero, but his barbarous be- 
haviour towards Ophelia and his mother begins to fill us with 
disgust for him. His indecisiveness, excessive moral scruples and 
bis imperfect understanding of the world deliver him to the 
influence of the Devil and bring about his fall. 


In Othello, Shakespeare makes a superb study of marital 
relations. Othello has loved Desdemona passionately but not 
wisely. Very often, in this world of ours, true, selfless and noble 
love of a husband for his wife engenders jealousy, ill-will and 
enmity in the society. That is why the husband should be cautious 
and try to guard bimself against such plots and conspiracies. But, 
Othello who is an embodiment of magnanimity wrongly refuses 
to pay heed to the incalculable harm that can be done by the 
mean and clandestine activities of some crafty weaklings like Таро. 
In this world where we find an eternal tussle between good and 
evil it is dangerous to be too good. Othello should not have 
allowed Iago to discuss his wife's conduct. Totally ignorant of 
an experience of intrigues and underhand plots indulged in by 
some smiling villains just to derive some sadistic pleasure, Othello 
lets Tago, a cunning scoundrel, to poison his ears and bring about 
his tragedy. 


Desdemona, his wife, fails to read Othello aright. A lesser 
woman in her place should have understood much earlier that 
jealousy, the green-eyed monster, has taken possession of Othello. 
But, Desdemona, in her passion, is so sure of Othello that she 
Tefuses to accept the fact that he can suspect her fidelity. That 
is why she is so untactful in arguing on behalf of Cassio who 
Is suspected to have illicit relations with her. Thus the noble 
love between Othello and Desdemona refuses to take note of evil, 
an integral part of life, and trles to assert itself. Hence it fails. 
This is a warning to those husbands and wives who bask in 
the sunshine of romantic love without having any truck with 
realities of life. 


King Lear brings before us vlvidly the relations between 
children and parents. Ever since the beginning of human civiliza- 
tion, It has been accepted that children should look after parents 
in their old age. But, unfortunately, very few children are 
grateful to their parents. They fly away leaving thelr old and 
decrepit parents to their fate. According to Shakespeare, the 
filial ingratitude is a heinous crime. Goneril and Regan in King 
Lear flatter their old father just to get some advantage for them- 
selves, Once they become rulers of the kingdom, they do not 
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hesitate to make the life of the old man miserable. It is true 
that the old king has some weaknesses. But, we feel that he 
certainly deserves a better treatment at the hands of his daughters. 


Goneril and Regan appear to be monsters, not human beings. 
Cordelia is an ideal example of filial affection. She has been 
cursed and disowned by her angry father. Even then, she makes 
a supreme sacrifice to mitigate his sufferings. While emphasizing 
the responsibilities of children towards their parents, Shakespeare 
does not minimize a parent’s duty towards his or her children. 
King Lear has failed as an ideal father. Blinded by passion he 
has not made any sincere effort to understand his daughters. That 
is why he is partly responsible for the suffering he undergoes. 
Family harmony is based upon a right understanding between 
parents and children. This fact is driven home mainly through 
the tragedy of King Lear. 


Macbeth brings out vividly the sin committed by an over- 
ambitious and over-scrupulous general. Macbeth kills Duncan 
his king and guest and usurps the throne for himself. Later he 
wades through pools of blood to keep himself in power in an 
hostile environment. From the night he murders his benefactor 
after inviting him to his palace, sleep stops coming to him His 
wife who had goaded him into action suffers a living death and 
at last, death is kind enough to terminate her life. Macbeth 
begins to see the enormity of his crime. He becomes extremely 
unhappy. He spends sleepless nights thinking of his treacherous 
and sinful act. 


Through Macbeth, Shakespeare warns ambitious persons who 
show no scruples in securing the object of their desires. All of 
us should be wiser by witnessing the tragedy of Macbeth. We 
can never attain peace and happiness by transgressing certain 
accepted moral laws. When our minds are just and calm, we 
need not fear any harm. But, the unjust and devilish nature 
betrays us in our unguarded moment and then, we play ourselves 
into the hands of spirits evil. 


Thus, in the four major tragedies, we see how the heroes 
suffer for lapses in their character, but not because fof any outside 
agency beyond their control. 
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О God ! Give me a Loaf of Bread 
( Short story) 
Dr. R. BHARADWAJA 
{Translated from Telugu by Dr. V. V. L. Narasimha Rao ) 


India became independent, three years after Anjamma was 
born. The country's independence and Anjamma's birth are to 
some extent inter-related. 

Anjamma was the daughter of Narasa Reddy. In those days, 
Reddy was not considered to be a freedom-fighter of repute. In 
fact, it was great on his part if he wore Khadi in an environment 
he was moving in. It was still greater if he compelled his 
neighbours to wear Khadi. It was still further great if he particl- 
pated in meetings and delivered lectures, defying the police. All 
these are great from our point of view ; but they were all crimes 
from the point of view of the then Government. Shouldn't a 
criminal receive the punishment ? Reddy also received it. 


Narasa Reddy and Raja Bahadur Pingali Venkatrama Reddy 
have very distant relationship. Relatives of the former met the 
latter and had negotiations with him. WVenkatrama Reddy would 
neither deny his relationship with Narasa Reddy nor could he 
forget his own troubles involved in it. Left to ourselves, we 
do not know what Venkatrama Reddy did. But it is a fact that 
the Nizam Police instantaneously released Narasa Reddy. 


In the year 1944 the Hyderabad State politics were in great 
confusion.  Freedom-fighters like Burgula Ramakrishna Rao, 
Madapati Hanumanta Rao, Mandumula Narasinga Rao, K. V. Ranga 
Reddy, Ravi Narayana Reddy and Maqdoom Mohiddin were 
fighting with the Government directly and when direct fight was 
not possible, they were fighting indirectly. The political affairs were 
going on in the disguise of Library Movement and Andhra 
Maha Sabha. Exactly at that time, Anjamma was born. 


Had Narasa Reddy been still alive, it is doubtful whether 
he would certainly become a minister. But there must have been 
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ample opportunities for him to make money with both the 
hands. Yet people who intimately know him say that Reddy 
lacked certain qualities of minting money that way. Even in 
those days he spent quite a good lot of his own property for 
the common good of the people. But those who participated 
in the freedom fight along with him, have now happily settled 
in life, either by securing a high place or by receiving valuable 
presentations or by collecting party funds immediately after they 
assumed charge of their so-called job. They did all the necessary 
good to themselves and to their kith and kin. But it is a 
great blunder to think that Narasa Reddy would have done all 
these nasty things if he were still alive. 


When the fight between the freedom-fighters and the razakars 
was taking a very serious turn in the Nizam State, Kasim Razvj 
entered the scene. Throughout the state the razakars rose up 
and rushed in, like heaps of termites. The freedom-fighters and 
the razakars had direct fight with one another. During the fights 
Narasa Reddy was killed and Anjamma was just four years 
old then. 

Ellamma, the widow of late Narasa Reddy, was somehow 
maintaining her family with the meagre income on the little 
remainder of the land that came to her lot, after everything was 
lost. 


In addition to Anjamma, Ellamma had three more children. 
Owing to political enmity, Reddy’s rivals put his widow to all 
sorts of troubles. 


In those days, cultivable lands might probably have neither 
pattas, nor documents, nor registrations. If at all there were, 
Ellamma might have been ignorant of all these litigations. The 
sum and substance of this was that the little land under the 
widow’s cultivation was a land which Narasa Reddy sold out 
long long ago. Ellamma cried and howled that it was unjust. 
But it was beyond her capacity to prove that what was unjust 
was evidently unjust. The result was, that Ellamma's family was 
dragged on to the pavements. 


While narrating the story, Anjamma doubtfully put a question 
tome, “ Му good son, it will take years and years if I am 
to relate ¢he rest of the story. You may listen to it leisurely. 
... Well, ... my son, . may I know why you are so curious about 
knowing all this?" 


Having come to know of the reason for my curiosity, 
Anjamma shed tears. “All these days, there were none who came 
to me and asked for these details" she continued. 
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Anjamma was married. Her husband, Venku Reddy, was a 
worker in the Commission-agents’ shops near Mo-Azam  Jahi 
fruit market of Hyderabad. His duty was to unload the goods 
from the lorries and verify the items. Не was regularly attending 
to all his duties. For a period of seven or eight years it went 
on very well for the maintenance of the family. One day a drunken 
lorry-driver recklessly drove the vehicle when Venku Reddy was 
run over and crushed under its wheels. On his way to Government 
hospital, he breathed his last. Е 


* God took away my husband, leaving three sons behind. 
My brothers’ earnings were just hand-to-mouth. What could I 
do, my son? I wanted to die; but couldn't do so as I couldn't 
leave the kids." Anjamma wailed bitterly. 


Philanthropic people raised contributions and gave her a 
four-wheeled cycle-cart which she showed to me. She was selling 
Onions, tamarind, chillis and vegetables kept on the movable 
cart, She sald there was no fixed income in that line. And 
further more, credit sale was inevitable. If she tried to collect 
money from the debtors, they would either misappropriate or 
embezzle or at least pick up quarrel with her. She found if 
impossible to deal with them and finally gave it up. 


Anjamma was unfortunate. Troubles and difficulties again 
clustered around her. Her children, unable to withstand hunger, 
became addicts to stealing and pilfering. Exactly at that time, 
she could find a new livelihood which she js still continuing. In 
the beginning, there were not even a handful of people who used 
to get their midday meal-carriers through her. 


* Now I could get up to twenty-two people. My two elderly 
sons go about tbe houses to fetch the bags and tiffin vessels. I 
mytelf collect а few from the houses on my way. If the meal- 
carriers are not delivered in time, hungry sires get angry. Pretend- 
ing to be hurrying up in getting the carriers ready, the housewives 
at their residence will be delaying. Be in rain or flood, sun or 
severe cold I never shirk from my duty. То be on the safe side, 
I got my eldest son also trained in this line. Remuneration depends 
on the distance, my son. It rangesfrom Rs. 5 (о Rs. 10. After the 
sires eat and go, I collect the food-remnants in a piece of cloth 
and feed my beloved sons.” 


* This small rented house ...Rupees thirty per month! I regularly 
pay. No education, nothing ofthat sort to my children. My 
son, come leisurely, after some time. I shall tell you all in detail. " 
Anjamma pushed forward, inadvertently, her cartload of meal- 


carriers. 
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( BOAT STORY} 
SRI TYAGARAJA 


Translated by 
Prof. William J. Jackson 


Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
( Continued from the previous number ) 


SONG 14 


“Was it all for this that we nourish our bodies 
Eating curds and milk — 

To lose our youthful life in the waters 

O Giver of joy without limit? 

Was it all for this that we bickered for your sake 
With our mothers.in-law ? 

Was it for this we became over-joyed ? That soon 
We shall be attaining Ultimate Existence? 

Was it all for this that we nourished our bodies 
Rating curds and milk — 

Was it to lose our youth in the waters 

O Giver of joy without limit? 


Was it all for this that we wore ourselves out 
Desiring to do service for you to our hearts’ content ? 
Was it for this we got into trouble with elders 
Unable to bear being separated from you? 

It was all for this that we nourished our bodies 
Eating our curds and whey— 

To lose our youthful life in these waters ? 

O Giver of infinite joy! 

Was it for this we practised meditation on you 
At the times of taking baths and drinking and eating? 
Was it all for this that we shook in distress 

To make our bodies your possessions? 
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Was it all for this that we nourished our bodies 
Eating curds and milk 

Just to lose our youthful life in the waters? 
Listen, О Giver of joy without limit ! 


Is it for this we tremble with trouble, 

Delicate lovelies in the Yamuna river 

Is it for this we won the boons from Rama 
When we were longing in our earlier birth? 
Was it all for this that we prayed, 

Performing austerities for ten million lifetimes ? 
Was it for this we patiently put up with 

Your unique playful pranks? 

For this did we follow and serve you, 

Who sport in the Vcdas, A gamas, and Puranas? 
Is it to know your true essence 

O Lord adored by Tyagaraja, 

O Lord whose name ensures our crossing, 

Was it for this we nurtured our bodies 
Consuming curds and milk? 

Was it to lose our youthful lives in the waters? 
О Bestower of joy without limit! ” 


Sri Krishna, the Lord, seeing the frightened fair ladies, 
The beautiful gopikas babbling deliriously in this way, 
Speaking of the means of survival — what did he say? 


* You should not be crying, О ladies, 

You whose braids look like serpents entwined — 

Even for the love-god's foe, Siva, 

Fate cannot be overruled! O deer-eyed ladies 

Will you place your five-coloured blouses 

To stem the water which is rising and rushing іп?” 


The gopis having heard this new idea 

Which was a means to overcome the dangers of the moment, 
If you say ''What are they doing ..” 

The ladies, hearing that request, for the sake of safety 
Happily and quickly heedlessly placed their blouses 
With determination (in the leak in the boat).. 

But the water was not held back by tbat... 


After putting the blouses decorated with the nine gems 
And made with gold into the leak in the boat, 

The gopika gems, secing them swirling off 

Into the water in a moment, 

Without staying put for a second, 

Spoke in this way: 
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SONG 15 


“Tell us, O Krishna, what is the way for us 
Earn glory, O God of gods, child Krishna, 
Our lace-trimmed bodices are gone 

Our bodies can't stand this crazy cold! 


In the full water our shame has drowned, 

The water is slapping at our knees... 

О child Krishna, tell us what's the way for us 

You shall win fame, O God of gods, cbild Krishna, 
Showing us (who can't bear being apart from you) 
Some trlcky resourcefulness — rescue us! 


Because you came along with us, all this grief arose! 
Will we ever forget it, Lord of life, little 
Child Krishna, what is the way for us? 
Earn glory, God of gods, child Krishna! 


Is it to end up like this, that your mother 

Raised you? Which sinner's evil eyes 

Have jinxed us? O moon-faced one, 

Will your mercy not come, will you not save us, 
Lord worshipped by Tyagaraja — Krishna 

Say what is the way for us? 

Earn shining fame, God of gods, child Krishna!" 


Seeing those cowgirl beauties 
Tear-pouringly delirious 

With great grief in this way 
What did the Lord Krishna say? 


“This is not the time to anguish; 

Taking off your saris, immediately 

Stuff them into the leak in this silver boat, 
О you moon-faced ladies!” 


After his saying that, the gopika jewels 

Those modest fair ladies — what are they saying? 
Hearing what the moon-face one had said 

The lotus-eyed lovelies with shyness in their hearts 
Were saying, “Ugh! О why did it happen that 
We were born as women to feel such agony?” 


SONG 16 


* What shall we do about this, O mother, 

Tsk! О how Krishna has spoken, mother!” 

“If we are women, can there be much argument ? 

Is not our honour itself our life? (What shall we do? 
O! What he said! O mother ! )" 
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“What will come of whispers, girls? if you stay alive 
You may return to your village!” 

* What shall we do about this, О mother! 

O how Krishna has spoken! Can you speak 

So trickily, O Krishna, to any women whomsoever ? 
What shall we do, mother, hear how he speaks!” 


““То speak words at his time—isn't it self-destruction?” 
“ But there is nothing else— What shall we do, mother 
How he talks! Is it possible to stand nakedly 

O Krishna? In the esteem of people is this glory 

For you? O what shall we do?" 


* Having heard my words, girls. will you 
Not take me to the riverbank ?" “What shall we do? 
How he has spoken!” 


* What was our sin, O beauties ? Could there be such writings 
( Of destiny as these on our foreheads) ? What shall we do ?" 


“For a price exacted, love will not come ; besides 
One should not believe these women. " “© What shall we do?” 


* Royal hero, don't think in this manner, O lord 
Adored by Tyagaraja, we do have love for you! 
What sball we do about this, O mother—O 

How Krishna has spoken, O mother!" 


Then the gopika gems, saying, “ We can trust Lord Krishna " 
After thinking it out with each other, spoke like this: 


* The infinite Person who upholds the world, 

Who pervades the Vedas and scriptures, 

The pure-hearted one who lifted up the hill... 

He will always protect you, dear ladies facing trouble, 
If you say “* О dear Lord, boon granter ! " 


SONG 17 


* This is a scriptural decree ! " thus they thought, 
Those ladies, and they did agree. 

They took off tbeir skirts, with so much modesty 
And they put them in the place that leaked, 
Thinking ‘‘ This is a scriptural decree!” 

All the maidens did agree. 


Standing in that place the waters did not stay out 
And all their bodies became soaking wet. 


Thinking “ This is a scriptural decree! " 
All the ladies did agree. 
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Worrying “‘ What if anyone sees us!” quickly they 
hid their milk-domes with their hands. 
Wondering whether to cover their shame 

Or to try and save their lives, ‘‘ This 

Is a scriptural decree" the damsels thought 

And they all did agree. 


Their fine garments disappeared; and the faces 
Of those good ladies withered. *' Thus 

Have the Vedas decreed!" all the women agreed. 
Sighing and panting, they lamented, 

Those ladies, and they hugged the chest 

Of the lotus-eyed Lord “This is scriptural decree! " 
They thought—all those ladies did agree. 

Seeing the Jamp-black eye-make-up (become) 
Black water (smudging their cheeks) 

Krishna brightened. ‘‘ This is Vedic decree,” 
The ladies all thought and did agree. 


All the pride of the women disappeared, 
And the mind of the Lord adored by Tyagaraja melted, 


Then the gopika gems, fair ladies who’d become agrieved, 
If you ask what they are saying... 


* What sort of inauspicious hour was it 

When we ladies all came out? Or did the gods 
Make for our sinkings, or is it 

The destiny-writing of the Lotus-born Brahma? 
We listened to Krishna saying a stopper 

Should be put (to plug the leak )— 

Trusting this new idea we have become naked— 


What is our fate, O master? 
We can't see our clothes anywhere. ” 


The gopika jewels, because of their good deeds 

In previous births, were thinking that all 
Enjoyments of pleasure in the world are temporary; 
If you ask in what manner they were planning 

To reach the lotus feet of Sri Krishna 


“We cannot see the way of survival; in this boat 

Al this weight won't hold—the water has now 
Reached our throats! Thinking in your mind 

Of the lotus feet of Sri Hari, will you not say 

With your mouth the name of the Lord? O lost ladies 
The Rescuer, being near us, will give succour!” 


When they thought like that at that time ? 
The gopikas, seeing Lord Krishna, who gave them 
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A vision ( of Himself ) as the formless, as the One 
Who is free of passion's stain, of the One without 
Beginning, middle or end, as the One whose form 
Makes the world swoon, they said this: 


SONG 18 


* Lord, Lord won't you give us your divine lotus feet! 
All the wealth and enjoyment to be had in this world 
Are not real—yes! O Krishna, Lord Hari, 

Please give us your divine lotus feet! 


O Lord worshipped by Sanaka and Sananda, 

By Sri Narada, Suka, Arjuna and all great men! 
O lotus-eyed Lord ever adored by Brahma, 

Indra and other celestial beings—O Hari, 

Hari, Hari, do give us your holy lotus feet! 


You move in the Vedas, in the scriptures 

On worship, in the Sastras, and the sciences, 

O Lord blue as a cloud! Unstained by passion! 
O formless Supreme! O compassionate one 
Worshipped by Tyagaraja—Lord, Lord, 

Won't you give us your heavenly blessed feet?" 


The great one, who is supremely kind, Sri Krishna 
The Supreme Being, seeing the gopika gems 
Being in this state, what does he say? 


The incomprehensible one who is the sovereign 
Of true devotees, the Supreme Bestower of mercy 
Whose form is peace, who is akin to the moon 
(In effulgent beauty), who is the wind 
Dispersing the clouds of titans, thinking 

To show mercy, having seen the grief 

Suffered by the ladies, quickly melting, 

He said this, with affection to the gopis: 


“Performing meditation on me alone, 

Having stopped your tears, with both hands 

Folded, closing your eyes, you should pray, and 
Your Protector will give the fruit of grace properly. " 


The gopika jewels, hearing the words of Sri Krishna 
(spoken) in that way at that time, are doing what, 

you may ask— 

In the manner of someone suffering from illness 

Who has listened with confidence to the words of a doctor: 
In the manner of all ladies who are fully pregnant 

Who have reacted to words spoken by a midwife, 
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The ladies, in that manner listened steadfastly— 

Like a servant or attendant hearing the word of a rich man ; 
Having heard with devotion, the word of the Supreme Being, 
Closing their eyes, they prayed... 

After the shining of an effulgence 

The thick darkness of rain subsided, and 

The boat became as it had been before; 

And all the ladies, seeing again their beautiful blouses 
And clothing made with gold, were swelling ( with joy)... 


Then, those gopika gems, seeing Krishna 

The Supreme Being, lotus-eyed, whose form 

Is attractive as ten million love-gods— 

If you ask what they are doing... 

All the ladies, after secing the divine golden earrings 
Shining on both cheeks, the gleam of the tilaka mark 
On Krishna's face, which was shining with light rays 
Like the moon (that king of the waterlilies ) — 
Forgetting their previous griefs immediately, 

The ladies all together sang with happiness. 

If you ask what else those gems of cowherd girls are doing... 


Seeing the heroic one who wears golden clothes, 

Who plays in the lotus of the sages' hearts, 

The resident of the house of the splendorous arbor, 
The supporter of the great elephant, the shining one 
Of the Chandra dynasty, the one whose beauty 
Conquers cupid—that beautiful speaker — 

Immediately all the lotus-eyed ladies reached to embrace 
The Lord with great happiness. Those pearls 

Of cowherd girls, if you ask how they 

Are decorating Lord Krishna... 


SONG 19 


Perfume they sprayed, rosewater perfume they sprinkled. 
On the handsome scion of the Yadu family, 
These girls with jasmine-like teeth— 

To thelr full satisfaction 

Sweet-smelling perfume they sprayed, 

Rosewater fragrance they sprinkled 

They painted beauty marks (on their foreheads ) 
They adorned themselves with musk marks; 
Seeing the brilliance of his face 

They became inebriated ; the Lord 

Whose speech drips with nectar 

They annointed with perfume and 

daubed with rosewajer fragrance. 
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They dressed him with golden clothes, 
They dressed him affectionately ; on the boy 


With large eyes who grazed cattle with the cowherd boys 
They sprayed perfume, rosewater fragrance they sprinkled .. 


They waved the harati lamp, the pearls performed harati 
To the lotus-eyed Lord who gives the joys 

Of eternal youth to the gems of women and 

They daubed perfume, 

Rosewater fragrance they sprinkled. 


They performed puja with all their hearts, 

They performed puja with jaji ( delicate small jasmine ) 
And virijaji flowers and the aromatic tiny davana leaf 
To the shining Lord adored by Tyagaraja— 

They sprayed perfume, they sprinkled 

Rosewater fragrance on him. 


If you ask how Lord Krishna, the Supreme Oversoul, 
Is shining at that time in the middle 

Of all the cowherd girls... 

Vishnu (whose mount is a bird) is shining here 


Just as the moon does amidst the multitude of gods; 
At that time the Pure One is shining just like 

The chief diamond amidst the nine precious gems; 
Krishna is shining ever so nicely like the head elephant 
Amidst a heard of elephants. 


Brahma, Rudra and all the gods become happy 
Appreciating the shimmering glimmer of Krishna 
(Who is Vishnu, from whose navel the lotus stems) 
After offering worship with golden flowers 

Having beheld Hari, the ladies, going to their homes 
Went with great impetuosity. 


SONG 20 


Mm! sweet sweetly with fragrance 
The cbarming darlings set out—O see! 


With love all the chief gods poured showers 

Of flowers from the tree of paradise, with great glec. 
Every-which-way incense sticks are glimmering, 

The smoke of glowing frankincense is thick ; 

Sprinkling fragrant powders, withdrawing the upper cloth 
Of their saris, sprinkling rosewater,  : 

With the Hero of the Yadus— 

Mm ! Sweet sweet swcetly with fragrance . 

The charming darlings set out—O see! 
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Golden-laced skirts, multicoloured blouses, 
Rings flashing, with great merriment, 
Seeing Krishna (who is Vishnu who sleeps 
On the cosmic serpent) they were overjoyed, 
Embracing to thelr hearts’ satisfaction— 
Mm ! Sweet sweet sweetly with perfume 

The charming darlings set out—O see! 


Beautiful golden anklets with bells jingling. 

Strings of pearls on the bosom swinging, 

Elegant round fans made of flowers in their hands, 
Praising the Lord who gives boons to Tyagaraja— 
Mm ! Sweet sweet sweetly with perfume 

The charming darlings set out—O see! 


Then the pearis of cowherd girls taking Lord Krishna 
With great ardour to his residence, and staying there 
Are singing the auspicious song in what way, you may ask... 


SONG 2i 


“All glory and great auspicious praise 
To you who have given (all good ) in this 
And the next worid, to our community! 


O glory and great auspicious praise 

To you who saved the souls in the two trees, 

О father of the love-god— Vishnu! 

O glory and great auspicious praise 

To you; your virtues are praised by all, 

Your gait is grand like that of an elephant in rut. 


All glory and great auspicious praise to you 
Again, to your form so beautiful ; you 
Are without pride, delusion or desire. 


All glory and great auspicious praise to you 
Who have given (all good) in this and 
In the next world, to our community !" 


Glory, great glory, to you who occupy the heart 
Of Siva, Cupid's foe! Auspicious great glory 
To you, hearing our plea you protected us! 


АП glory and great auspicious praise to you! 
O Krishna, you are firmly fixed in our mind! 
O glory and great auspicious praise to you, 


Thief of Lakshmi's heart, protector of 
Tyagaraja, glory to you who have given all good 
To our clan in this and the next world," 
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Whoever in the world of men listens 

Го this holy story composed by Tyagaraja 
Which steals the hearts of the good 

Is favoured by Krishna. 


Thus the boat story composed by 
Tyagarajasvami is concluded. 


THE SALVATION 


Kavisamraat VISWANATHA SATYANARAYANA 


Actor 


Н 


Painter : 


Singer 


Poet 


es 


Translated from Telugu by 
M. PRABHAKARA RAO 


Actor! What is thy supposition 
about salvation? 


On my facial expressions 
this world dances; that is my destination. 


Painter! What is thy assumption ? 
Which is thy dependence? 

From my brush’s edge 

emerges a figure ensouled by Rasa. 
That is my soul and goal. 

Singer! How do thou solve ? 
What is thy hold ? 

That is my sole hold; 

when melodious sounds are 
merged in the middle of my tone. 
Now, Т am questioning. also thee 
O poet! Whatis thy salvation? 
Which is thy solution? 

Thou if undisturb me 

I am a great Yogi ;- 

but why do thou question me? 
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R. К. Narayan's Autobiography: ‘’My Days” 
KRISHNA PACHEGAONKAR 


Deogiri College, Aurangabad 


R. К. Narayan’s My Days, published in 1974, is an autobio- 
graphy with a difference. After wading through a few pages, 
one gets the impression that one is reading not an autobiography 
but a piece of fiction. Indeed, in many ways it is very similar 
to a Narayan novel. It certainly brings home to one how much 
of his fiction, and not only the strikingly personal The English 
Teacher, is firmly tethered in the detail of bis own experience. 
Narayan’s autobiography, like his novels, is regional in that it 
conveys an intimate sense of a given place—in the novels, Malgudi ; 
in My Days, Mysore--but it is not parochial or shuttered. The 
life in My Days is that of Narayan's own class, the Indian middle 
class, where people are not too well-off to be unworried about 
money or brutalized by the total lack of it. Narayan, in My Days, 
appears like the hero of one of his novels as sensitive, ardent, 
modest and wry about himself, and with a hidden resolute will. 
In My Days we see, as we do in the novels, first the context of 
the town and the skills and problems of various kinds of work 
which fascinate Narayan; within this the subtler circle of the 
family ; and then at the centre a figure posing modesty but with 
an inward conviction, Narayan himself, another Narayan hero. 
He has been formed by the immense weight of the inherited tradition 
of India in balance with a positive but subdued individuality. 
Narayan's novels are comedies of sadness, and tbe quiet disciplined 
life unfolded in My Days is both suffused with a pure and un- 
affected melancholy and also lighted with the glint of mockery 
of both self and others. 


My Days is a revealing autobiography with a touch of intimacy 
and the vicissitudes of Narayan's personal life, his penchant and 
predilections both as an individual and a writer. Му Days 1$ 
quite unpretentious in the intention as in its rendering because 
Narayan adopts the self-same style of narration, selectivity of 
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situation and detail and puts everything to comic or satiric treat- 
ment. Asin the novels there is a fundamental perception enliven- 
ing or organizing the record of Narayan's life. Although one is 
conscious of the overwhelming background of the Indian past, 
of the great crowd dead and alive moving in the mind and along 
the highways, of the intense aud even smothering life of the 
family, one becomes increasingly aware of ihe truth Narayan was 
to express in The English Teacher: ** А profound and unmitigated 
loneliness is the only truth of life." In this lightly buoyant and 
delicately developed account of his life, his childhood, his family: 
his work and the tragedy of the loss of his wife, Rajam, the 
artist who created and populated Malgudi, working in the same 
easy, limpid English and with the same tolerant and attentive 
attitude to life, brings to bear on his own nature the gift for 
moral analysis, the marvellous comic talent, and the eye for human 
queerness which distinguishes the novels. The naivete of being 
human, the subject of Narayan's art, is what this account of his 
own life convincingly testifies to. 


A few parts of My Days are reminiscent of Narayan's Swami 
and Friends, his first novel, which deals with hero's growth 
into maturity through a series of adolescent ordeals. Narayan’s 
account of boyhood days, against the serene setting of familial 
life, passes on without any spasmodic jerks. Being brought up 
elsewhere than in one's immediate family was not uncommon in a 
society where family bonds, however extended, were very strong, 
Narayan was brought to Madras as a young child so as to 
leave his delicate mother to care for the younger children. For 
Narayan, living with granny was altogether a more settled and, 
so far as Narayan was concerned, a much to be preferred 
arrangement. The young Narayan's fondness for domestic animals— 
the peacock and the monkey, Rama—and the way in which they 
pester the neighbours, a green parrot, and a little hairy puppy 
bought for one rupee from a butler serving in European house— 
and above all, the local streets, figured largely in Narayan's early 
experiences. Whenever he walked them as a small boy hand in hand 
with his uncle, sneaking out of the house unnoticed, the streets 
offered boundless material to this precociously alert observer, 
nutrition for imagination, education for the feelings, provocation 
to wonder, as well as the reminders of the harshness of life and 
proximity of death. 

Narayan’s account of his school days against the urban life 
of Madras where he stays in his uncle’s house is full of nostalgia 
and humour, all make an interesting reading. His instinct for 
story-telling was starting to form in his uncle’s house. The 
idyllic days which Narayan has had the occasion to lead as a 
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school-going boy are also reminiscent of his first novel Swami and 
Friends. One can discern in My Days, Narayan’s delicate feeling 
for the young Narayan's fleeting attention, and his understanding 
of the child and the formidable abstract arithmetical dryness 
he is supposed to be mastering. The psychological quickness, 
the nimbleness of perception, the cool, untroubled scrutiny of 
the child’s nature and mind which can issue into pure fun can 
also develop into a poetic sense of the intensities of the boy's 
experience and the depth of his personality. Again, Narayan's 
portrayal of his father as a stern headmaster, with his nonchalance 
and casualness, takes one to the portrayal of the headmaster 
in Swami and Friends. The young Narayan’s relation with his 
father, his wavering span of attention, his distaste for abstraction, 
his irritability with humbling and intrusive adults, and his start to 
the business of learning how to accommodate himself to, and even 
to begin to manage, the square, unyielding angularities of the 
adult world. 

In the next part of My Days, Narayan writes about the 
formative days of his career; how he is moved from Madras to 
Bangalore, and how it becomes problematic for him to gain 
accommodation to a new setting, the austerity of his orthodox 
father, the fond caresses of his mother. He, then, recalls his 
experiences of his school life in Bangalore with the autobio- 
graphical sincerity and clarity. The whole thing gains in 
similitude and bounces one compulsively back to one’s own school 
days which are fixed with the self-same anxiety and terrorism, 
defeat and passing episodes of happiness. 

The latter part of Narayan's memoir deals with his journal- 
istic career. Here Narayan feelingly recollects his past, his 
failures and successes as an editor of a journal called Indian 
Thought, which he started with a capital of 100 rupees. Later he 
launches himself into the career of a novelist. He traces, with 
a touch of intimacy and insensateness, the traumatic memories and 
his hard days especially when his novels received no publishers 
in the West. Narayan’s life, as Graham Greene foretold, gradually 
fell iato the pattern of that of the professional writer, and as 
the years passed, of the successful professional writer, Narayan, 
however, developed a devoted readership, stretching from New York 
to Moscow. Nothing succeeds like success. He is duly admitted 
to the elite community cf the fiction writers, and today his reputa. 
tion stands far above the common run, unrivalled and unstilted. 
Narayan, in the latter half of his autobiography, relates: 

My life has fallen firmly into a professional pattern . 
books, agents, contracts and plenty of letter-writing to known 
and unknown persons alike, and, of course, travel over and 
over again But my personal life has become more interesting. 
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Narayan, lived in Mysore and seized every excuse to visit 
his daughter and his grandchildren one hundred miles away, 
The account which Narayan gives of his life in My Days, an 
oblique and as unself-regarding a treatment as anything like an 
autobiography could possibly be, shows in particular Narayan’s 
fascination, seen so often in his novels, with the intricate associa- 
tion of sincerity and self-deception in human life. How nimbly, 
how deeply, but with what forgiving kindness, Narayan unravels 
this universal riddle of mankind, or the version of it lodged in the 
breast of a seventy.ycar-old Indian novelist. 


One still discerns a strange thing in Narayan's autobiography— 
his detachment; but autobiography, as one understands, !s 
“involved narration. ° Narayan, even though he lived through 
the various significant years of the political life like the rise of 
the nationalist consciousness in tbe Indian freedom struggle, hasn't 
cared to understand them. He is untroubled and unperturbed by 
the political upheaval and chaos. 


Narayan, one feels, shies away from the ripples of the political 
disturbances, partly because he considers them less significant 
in the autobiography. Narayan acts as a sounding-board for 
many of the ideas, current in those days of his momentous 
career, but gives us the verdict of his own. It is obvious that 
he deems his life as unimportant, for he is neither a political 
celebrity nor a business magnate, nor even a film star. He is 
an ordinary man with the ordinary problems of life, happy when 
affluent, unhappy when ridden with poverty and pestilence. He 
is nota Mahatma Gandhi or Bertrand Russell to go into raptures 
of self glory and sychophancy, because they have something to 
tell, something to preach or proselytize. Narayan never assumes 
for himself the mantle of a preacher, nor has he any doctrinaire 
inhibitions. His idiosyncratic vision of life is pure, serene and 
uncomplicated. If we don't get any hints of a larger life, it is 
because his life is unengrossed by ambition and flux. We come 
to have so clear a sense of his individuality because the gifts 
that make his fiction so fresh and humane are present in his 
engaging, ripplingly humorous memoir, Му Days. 


The autobiography, as Pascal (196?) puts it, could never be 
so ‘‘self-effacing and self-assuring ", but Narayan endeavours to 
bring into forms many of his predilections. My Days is a neat 
and cogent self-projection without fallacies and inhibitions. It 
is indeed a tour de force to have given the “‘facts’’ a status of 
fictional artifact. And yet the wandering digressive style of My 
Days seems to challenge the claim we might make for it as novelistic 
art, It is certainly difficult to distinguish the elements of “ plot" 
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which move us through more than two hundred pages from 
Narayan’s birth to his sixty-seventh year. The sixty-seven-year- 
old “I” not only brings his past selves into recollective view 
but does so with “‘whimsical partiality " omitting or compressing of 
"treating an inch of canvas to an acre of embroidery. ” 


Narayan’s memoir, My Days, is really another Narayanesque 
tale which manipulates the elements of narrative and uses the 
moving first person exactly in the manner of Conradian fictional 
autobiography like Heart of Darkness. My Days has been rightly 
called by Updike (!975) “опе of Narayan's most subtly and 
deliberately constructed books.’ Anyone interested in R. К. 
Narayan’s life and work can profit from reading it, and no 
Narayan scholar can afford not to make use of it. 


Unaltered Circumstance 
RAVINDRANATH KUMAR 


Oft in your wanderings you've met 

Men who strut and fret morn, even and noon, 
Sparsely clothed and sunburnt backs 

Black as the blackest midnight, 

Sleeping under the star-studded canopy. 


Who are these with matted hair and loin cloth 
Moving, bow! in hand, from porch to porch 
Blessing the hand that puts alms, 

Cursing luck when driven by unfriendly 

Stern and directing hand? 


Who are these ‘gathering round dim 
Street-lamps to share their shameless toil ? 


Who are those huddled in the corner there 

As the Himalayan wind creeps idly through dusty 
Streets and over their half-covered bosoms? 
Unaccountable...men? Citizens of a country... 

Children of God...Perhaps they are men thrust 

In unalterable circumstances, made unalterable to them 
By others, selfish and mean. 
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THE POETRY OF BHATNAGAR 
A Quest for Freedom 


A. S. RATNAM 
Shri Shivaji College, Parbhani 


Dr. Bhatnager said: “If poetry is to get back its audience 
it must get simple and human. It must explore man, his sufferings, 
conflicts and predicaments, hopes, dreams and joys than the 
possibilities of his commitments to ideologies, doctrines, redemp- 
tion and salvation. In the body is the spirit of man and poetry 
must make this fact poetic.” 

It is the spirit of man that moves Bhatnagar to weave a poem 
round an incident or aa idea. In his poems abstractions are 
seldom found and concrete images render authenticity to his poems. 
Collection after collection, Bhatnagar successfully explored man 
in all hues — love, death, romance, tragedy, poverty, etc. His 
main concern is the average human being and his poetry is a 
faithful record of the trials and tribulations of the average Indian. 
Though he writes in English, his intention is to cater to the needs 
of the readers in India. Ја an interview broadcast from the 
А.Т. Е, ^urangabad, lie said: “I notice that by writing in 
English I have been able to reach people almost in all parts of 
the country which otherwise would not have happened." The 
message to be conveyed through poetry is meant for all Indians 
irrespective of the language they speak and the faith they follow. 
In his poetry we find a happy blending of native sensibilities and 
alien perspective. The poetry of Bhatnagar transcends the limits 
of the subcontinent as he engages himself in describing and 
assessing the human being in contemporary society, This aspect 
of contemporaneity makes him a representative poet of the post- 
Independent India. His poetry holds mirror to the turmoil, 
violence, corruption and the degrading moral values of the present 
age. He is armed with his experiences of the gruesome tragedies 
of partition, the hopes and aspirations of the people soon after 
freedom and the disappointments and dejection of the people 
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in independent India, to write poetry. He is a committed poet 
in the true sense and his involvement in the predicament of man 
is seen in each of his poems. To him suffering leads to slavery 
and revolt is the harbinger of freedom. We find ( in his poetry ) 
that the stress of the poetry is on revolt—revolt against the outdated, 
against the traditional and against everything that suppresses the 
human spirit and telittles dignity. Bhatnagar cries halt to the 
servile imitation of the past and reminds the readers of the need 
to change human values. 

How long shall we argue 

Our life into rustic logic 

Like envelopes pasted 

With cancelled stamps. (The New Scale: Thought Poems) 
The reasoning of man undergoes change and one is apt to revolt 
against the old values and then one is delivered into the realm of 
freedom. Suffering, on the other hand, is viewed by Bhatnagar 
with disgust, for suffering paves way to both mental and physical 
slavery. Suffering surfaces when the inner urge for justice doesn’t 
exist. In such circumstances, the silent suffering of humanity 
becomes the tragedy of the world 

The tragedy now lies 

In the uneasy silence 

Of the wounded survivors 

Who suffer deaths 

Without ennoblement 

(The New Tragedy: Thought Poems) 

Death results in our world not out of natural calamities alone 
but also because of the atrocities inflicted on human beings, 


People do not die 

Of growth these days 

Instead struck dead 

By deadly diseases 

Or dreadful atrocities of man. ( Ibid ) 


Similar force of revolt reflects in the poem “ І have Promises 
to Keep " where the poet clothes the poem in {һе garb of irony. 

To shake the universe 

With thunder from шу throat 

And use the last breath of mine 

"To keep my countrymen awake. 

(I have Promises to Keep: Feeling Fossils) 

It is a pity that today a person who upholds moral values is 
treated with disdain and his impassioned cry becomes a cry in 
the wilderness. Notwithstanding the scanty respect the society 
gives to his ideals, the lover of values, undaunted, clings to his 
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ideals, While praising the lover of values for his tenacity, the 
poet exposes the contemporary society where people are docile, 
Sobre and submissive and where they lack the courage to own 
the lover of values. 


A lover of values these days 

Ts a diseased man 

Put away in an isolated ward 

Consuming himself ideal by ideal 

Writing in helpless pity 

His own epitaph. ¢ The Tragic Hero: Thought Poems) 
Only those who hold the flag of values high have courage to 
fight injustice in the face of adverse conditions in the world. Such 
people can save the bastion of liberty as they comprehend the 
meaning of liberty. There is the likelihood of misconstruing 
the concept of freedom and courage by stretching the meaning 
to its illogical ends. 


Like hippies helping themselves to hashish 
When slaves look upon themselves as martyrs 
Realities become an illusion 
Dream-caged for the sport of the enfleshed satyrs 
In a convex glamour of concavity 
Confusing adultery with revolt 
Courage is perfumed with a corruption 
That slaves love to prostitute conscience. 
(A Prisoner is More Free: Shadows in Floodlights ) 


Fear is overcome not by corruption but by a ruthless fight against 
evil and freedom is won not by servile submission but by brave 
Opposition. 

The contemporary society with its dwindling value of morals 
offers ample opportunities to the poet to point out ironically the vain- 
glorious display of gains. In the process of fulfilling their ambition, 
the individuals jeopardise the safety of the nation. Тһе lust for 
power and the blinding desire for wealth lead the man nowhere 
in the darkness of the forest of ambition. The poet is more 
concerned with the independent spirit of the individual than the 
animal strength of the human beings. The spirit of the individual 
is unconquerable and the thirst for freedom and knowledge is 
unquenchable. Тһе poem “Scaling Heights” is a rich tribute 
to the indomitable spirit of adventure of Nanda Devi who 
symbolises man’s strong will to strive and not to yield. 

Bhatnagar doesn’t merely refer to the freedom of body but 
also of the mind and instructs the society to free one’s self 
from superstition and old customs. Blind faith in religion is 
indicative of a deformed mind and the incident described in the 
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poem “‘ The Ritual" is an eye-opener to those who follow the 
path of the past. 
In a holy contact with the lamp 
But with his Lord unmoved by this purification 
The tiny self lay in a trance 
Never to rcturn to his temporal worship of God. 
(The Ritual: Thought Poems) 
Freedom is based on the foundation of fearlessness. Therefores 
fear is to be abandoned from the hearts of human beings. 
Bhatnagar is against fear in any form because he believes that 
fear breeds slavery. Fear corrodes the structure of freedom. 
Freedom is the noble purpose of life. Fear helps the evil forces 
to suppress the innocent. Lives of all great men, from the 
enlightened Buddha down to the champion of democracy, Abraham 
Lincoln, asd our own Father of the Nation, Gandhi, remind us 
that we too can wage long-drawn battles against injustice and 
emerge victorious in the end. In essence, the eternal struggle is 
between the Evil and the Good resulting in the triumph of the Good, 
The courage of the lone individual fighter illumines and illuminates 
the dark cornérs of the timid souls. In his poem “Who is Afraid 
of Fear?" Bhatnagat explains the value of fearlessness with the 
aid of allusions from mythology and history. Тһе poem ends 
with a note of encouragement and message fo infuse courage 
and confidence into humanity in general and Indians in particular. 
We must not be afraid 
To melt our dense conscience 
That lay shockingly insensate 
To the plunder of basic human rights. 
(Who is Afraid of Fear?: Oneiric Visions) 
The poet advocates the restoration of fearlessness in order to 
safeguard the ramparts of the Liberty fort against the attack from 
the cannons of selfishness and inhumanity. 

The recurring theme in the poetry of Bhatnagar is the social 
consciousness as seen and assessed by him. It is the society which 
bears the brunt of the misery of the individual. The society 
grows callous to the suffering of individuals while the individual 
reels under the pain and suffering inflicted upon him Бу his 
compatriot. The poem *'I can Question only My Dreams” succinctly 
states the plight of the common man and the society's calculated 
nonchalance to the heart-rending and pitiable condition of the 
suffering humanity. 2 

The numberless 

Go blind of adulterated oils 
Making a smooth passage to dark: 
And children thin out to death 
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For want of milk in the water 

Served to them as feed 

Ycannot ask ту сопѕсіепсе to revolt 

For suffering has become our creed. 

(I can Question only My Dreams : Oneiric Visions ) 

Bhatnagar has successfully achieved the fusion of vision and reality 
to ironically highlight the blindness of society to reality. Never- 
theless, he discerns the visionary view of hope and virtue which 
is powerless to revolt as it is buried deep under the misty con- 
science. Dreams present a bright picture of the world around 
us for the pleasure of the dreamer, while the sight of the society 
touches not the strings of conscience of the onlooker. 

The weakness of the spirit of the individual owes its 
existence to the persistent struggle of the individual for his 
survival. Unless the body gets its due the soul cannot function, 
Empty stomachs cannot inspire the souls to revolt except in 
desperation. A desperate individual loses all sense of proportion 
and he ultimately becomes a scapegoat to circumstances. The 
individual's lack of urge to revolt and zeal to fight injustice are 
traced to the society’s apathy to the welfare of its constituents 
The individual has no one to fear except himself. He is entangled 
in the crisscross ropes of the society and is locked inside it by his 
own fear. The lock of fear has the self-unlocking devise which 
he cannot operate. 

Fear is a lock 

To which there is no key 

It must unlock itself 

Like life trapped in death. 

(Fear is a Lock: Feeling Fossils ) 
The poet in his latest collection of poems dwells at length on the 
idea of freedom, revolution and fear. 

Let'satleast draw some freedom 

From the dignity of a child 

To spit in the face of tyranny 

To register its indignation 

In a voiceless revolt. 

Long caged in slavery 

We've become like circus lions 

Incapable of freedom in emotions 

Become our own prison walls. 

( The Walls of Prisonhouse Remain : Shadows in Floodlights ) 
In conclusion, we find Bhatnagar not as a visionary or mystic 
but as a practical and humanitarian poet for the average individual 
who raises the average to the dizzy heights. His poetry is marked 
with penetrating simplicity and appealing expression. 
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HERE LAY ... | 
K. V. RAGHUPATHI 


Here in the deep, drooping, dripping forests, 

Where the earth is cool after silve.y rain, 

Where the cool, sizzling lissome winds beat their 
muffled drums through the emerald leaves as ruffled, 


Where the sorroundings are embalmed with myrrhs and aloes 
in thousand colours and variations, 


As the lilting birds with their myriad tones harmonise 
the symphony in peace, 

Beside the lulling lake and the rising mountains from | 
the wistful moors far away, 


He was consigned to flames, 
As he had wished while alive, 
As I now see his ashes distilled in the brown earth, 
Defeated not, 
In his dappled and mottled life, 
Full of meaningless struggles and conflicts 

I know he had steered into, | 
Anchored to the shore of his ripened age, 
At last when the black ghost drifted him off, 
Into the vast, infinite — nothingness 


CONTENTMENT 
P. К. JOY 


Ever since I met you long back 

You have been lamenting over what you lack, 

Never been rejoicing about what you have in plenty 

Although what you lack are really scanty. 

Look down through the window to the street, my darling, 

And see how other people are suffering, 

How much your fellow-beings are struggling 

For earning the bare minimum needs for a mere living. 

Compare and realise that you are highly privileged 

Like the one-eyed in a community where majority are 
totally blind. 

Let not discontentment enslaven you and eat up your joy: 

‘Let contentment enliven you and keep off your sorrows. 
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Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


Over a month after his death (Feb. 1987 ), signed articles 
by N. S. Ramaswami continued to appear in a number of journals— 
Sunday supplements of daily newspapers as also weekly magazines, 
monthlies and other periodicals in English. ( A book-review by 
him appears elsewhere in this number—Ed.) And on a wide 
variety subjects too, from the birth of Bangalore to the beginnings 
of Mohenjodaro, from the latest of American scholars holding 
forth on the alleged inadequacies of local administration under 
the Cholas to the ruthless batsmanship of Srikanth! That would 
perhaps give a fair measure of the man — who was a brilliant 
journalist, speedy and prolific, versatile and resourceful, always 
eminently readable. 

That would also give a measure of the man, in another 
way. NSR as he was fondly known by his friends and readers, 
of whom he had a wide circle, said everything through the 
written word. He always put his best into it. Even those who 
knew him well wouldn't be able to get much in addition to 
what he had said in bis writing. What Dr. Johnson said of his 
friend, Goldsmith, would apply to NSR too without any 
substantial modification. Angel or not, he did certainly write 
like a master; and when it came to talking, he was, to put it 
mildly, not the best of communicators. ‘‘Inarticulate’’ and 
“incoherent " might be uncharitable expressions to use in the 
context; but “ fidgety " and “ nervous ” he undoubtedly was, 
speaking in clipped phrases and incomplete sentences, inter- 
changing English with Tamil. Не understandably avoided the 
public platform like the plague, often asking other people to 
read his text instead. 

It was singularly lucky for himself as well as for the 
profession that NSR chose to be a journalist. (А poet is said 


. to be born, not made). One does not know whether a journalist, 
а true one, is, likewise, born or made. Perhaps, both. In the 
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case of this journalist, it would not be incorrect to say .that 
5e was born to it, and trained himself for it — assiduously, 
endlessly, tirelessly. With some pardonable exaggeration and 
conventional concession to an unscientific mode of expression, 
one might say that journalism ran in his blood. For, his father, 
№. Srinivasa Aiyar, a lawyer by profession ( but reportedly no 
conspicuous suceess af the bar), was a writer, a literary journalist 
by inclination, was а good friend of Khasa Subba Rau since 
the old Swarajya days. He was the ''Junius"' of many literary 
pieces (after the British “Junius”, who was Sir Philip Francis, 
not to speak of the Roman original). And appropriately enough 
the son christened himself “ Junius Junior " for his weekly column 
in Indian Express. 


It was in Indian Express that NSR started his journalistic 
career in the early 'Forties (as vividly recalled by senior colleague, 
Мг C. P. Seshadri, popularly known as “ Master” ) and it was 
in Indian Express that he found himself most at home and it 
was to Indian Express again that he contributed his most, and 
readable best. Aftera few years in the Express, he shifted to 
The Mail and soon joined The Hindu ( as a sub-editor ) which used, 
for long, to be the final destination of Madras journalists, who did 
not want to leavethe Southern capital. But NSR's journey was 
alittle different, though he did'nt like to cross the Vindhyas either, 
for a better job. He simply retraced his steps, reaching The 
Mall next door, this time as a leader-writer, returning ultimately 
where he started, that is, the Express but as Assistant Editor, may 
be later as Associate Editor, but free to write as much as he 
pleased, Of few others could it be truly said that “ һе turned 
full circle" and prospered in the process. 


Not only personal friends, but regular readers could see that 
NSR was enjoying his work immensely on the Express. Не 
wrote all possible things—sub-leaders, middles, special articles, 
apart from a couple of columns—‘‘ Maypole " (on all things), 
“Madras Diary" (by ** Mount Road Wallah ”), ** Old and New Books” 
and thelike He had lots of aliases too, to suit each one of them, 
“ NSR”, **Junius Junior", etc. His cricket articles used to 
appear under the curious pseudonym ‘‘ The Cardusian". One 
could, of course, understand his ardent admiration for that elegant 
master of cricket writing, Neville Cardus (of the Manchester 
Guardian); but why the definite article? Was he the only 
* Cardusian" of all time? It bounced me; and I am no cricket 
fan, nor have ever been. 


In addition to the regular columns and other features, NSR 
was doing lots of other things as well. One was а series of well- 
documented articles on the temples and sacred places of South 
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India—from Suchindram to Simhachalam and from Tanjavur and 
Chidambaram to Sringeri and Srirangapatnam. When the cricket 
test series was on, he travelled all over the sub-continent, spreading 
himself across the sports page, making it lively and readable with 
the maximum of literary allusion and vivid description and a 
minimum of technical jargon and statistical data During special 
events like the World Tamil Conference in Madurai, he used to 
rise to the occasion, with a happy blend of historical recollection 
and picturesque reporting 


There are many successful journalists who have до time 
to read,at least say so, and no use for books. NSR was very 
different. He was a passionate lover of books--old and new. What 
is more, he was a voracious reader and a prolific writer. He 
nad a wonderful collection of books at home, thousands and 
thousands of them, strewn all over the place with a gay abandon. 
А regular visitor to second-hand bookshops, he was deeply shocked 
by the fire that consumed the Moore Market Сошріех, (though 
Ihad no tears to shed for it). 


His knowledge of old books was profound, as I could see, asa 
colleague of his on the Managing Committee of the Madras 
Literary Society for many years. He did a marvellous job of locating 
and separating the rare books from the rest. He did a neat 
monograph on the Society in record time. His monograph on K. S. 
Venkataramani (іп the Makers of Indian Literature Series ) awaits 
publication by Sahitya Akademi. He was also the author of a 
dozen other books on historical, archaeological subjects and on 
vignettes of old Madras. From out of the thousands of articles 
lying in the old files of newspapers and periodicals, another dozen 
could be produced. I hope there is someone who would do it 
or get it done. 
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A DILEMMA 


GIRIJA KUMAR MATHUR 
Rendered from Hindi by Dr. Ravi S. Varma 


A palpable noise envelopes me 

a tangible crowd engulfs me 

this dreadful din and 

noisome mass make life a midden, 

Each convenience makes 

me feel stranger 

and engrossing engagements 

make me a lone traveller. 

How to extricate myself 

from this dinning crowd and awful loneliness? 


Alleys are all blind 

and majority has discased mind 

the drunken humanity 

sways with frenzy wild. 

The villainous are crowned as heroes 

and the virtuous condemned as cowards 
the few that are honest and upright 

are tightly bound in mighty chains. 

How to overthrow 

this shamming faith and deceptive assurance? 


All arguments are unsound 

and conclusions all unkind 
skeletons arrayed in a row and 
draped in raiment of faith. 

The intellects invalid 

watch them agape, moonstruck. 
How to pierce through 
argument and dispel ignorance? 


God resides in everyone 

but has shrivelled into a craven pansy 
and the beast in us 

bloated into a menacing demon. 

Each act of godliness 

renders us more impotent 

and the demoniac 

breeds sub-humans galore. 

How can we call a halt 

to the demon treading on the heels of God? 
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MUTHUSWAMI DIKSHITA 
Dr. B. RAJANI KANTA RAO 


The unique feature of the 18th century of Christian Era is 
in {һе fact that in this century were born, within a span of 
thirteen years, three great composers of South India, namely 
Syama Sastri, Tyagaraju and Muthuswami ( born respectively 
in the years 1762, 1767 and 1775) in the same village Tiruvarur, 
on the banks of the river Kaveri in the Tanjavur District of 
the present State of Tamil Nadu. They belong to the cotery 
of Indian music composers, technically called by musicologists 
( Lakshanakartas ) of ancient India as ** Vaggeyakara "— creators 
of both the literary and the musical structure of songs. The 
furn out of the creative work of these three composers can be 
compared to a reservoire vast in expanse channelised from a 
waterfall from a great height, connecting with immense resources 
of their own ingenuity, the flow of tradition foregoing to their 
times with the modern currents of the past two centuries. That 
is why even today, not a single South Indian music concert can 
be held, in which at least sixty per cent of its time is not devoted 
to the compositions of these savants. All the three belonged to 
Telugu Brahmin families of Andhra, but domiciled in Tamil 
country, Among them, Tyagaraju composed mostly in Telugu and 
a few in Sanskrit ; Syama Sastri composed equal number in Telugu 
and Tamil and very few in Sanskrit, while Muthuswami composed 
mostly in Sanskrit and very few in Telugu. This eminent trio is, 
out of reverence, called the Trimurty or the Trinity of Karnataka 
music. 

One who has been initiated into a systematic worship of Devi, 
the mother goddess according to what is called Srividya 
Upasana, is called a Dikshita. Muthuswami’s father Ramaswami, 
and all his sons are called Dikshitar, the ultimate ‘r’ being 
the honorific plural suffix, indicating that sometime or other 
overy member in the family should undergo through the “Diksha” 
— initiation into Srividya. 
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Born on the 14th Lunar day preceding the Dipavali New- 
Moon, aS a result of prayers to Muthu Kumara deity of Vaidyanatha- 
kshetra and named after the deity, Muthuswami was initiated 
in the traditional methods of Sanskrit learning under the guidance 
of his father, Ramaswami Dikshita. Ramaswami was himself an 
erudite scholar and a composer of great eminence, having to his 
credit the creatioa of the Raga Hamsadhwani, which is the most 
popular Raga very frequently patronised both in the northern and 
the southern concerts. Muthuswami became accomplished in the 
Vedas, Sanskrit Grammar, Prosody, Astrology and Upanishadic 
philosophy, Aesthetics, Mantra Sastra and Yoga Sastra even before 
he passed his teens. After getting married, һе was chosen by one 
Chidambaranatha Yogi as his disciple and initiated into the “Maha 
Mantra ". He accompanied his Guru to Varanasi and after a 
five year stay and penance, he issaid to have attained the eight 
great Siddhis, and after attaining a mature knowledge in the 
Upanishadic philosophy, he returned home and performed Antar- 
Bahir Yagas. 

When he was meditating in Tiruttani in the precincts of the 
temple of Subrahmanya, the Lord is said to have given him audience 
inthe guise ofa great saintly person and thrown sugar into his 
mouth, whereby the muse of poetry blessed him and he started 
composing. His first lyric came out in praise of Lord Subrahmanya. 
He composed eight lyrics in praise of the deity observing in each 
the Sanskrit case.endings ( Vibhakti pratyaya ) asstipulated in the 
tradition of Udaharana Prabandha. His first song ‘‘Srinatha 
guruguho jayati" came out in the Raga Malavagaula—which is 
the same as Bhairav of Hindustani tradition. And thereafter, 
* Guruguha "' synonym for Lord Subrahmanya became an inevitable 
dedicatory symbol of Muthuswami's lyrics, may it be in praise 
of any deity in the Indian Pantheon. He travelled throughout 
India, visited every temple—whether the presiding deity was Siva 
or Vishnu or Vinayaka, Kumara, or Sakti, and composed songs 
on all the deities in Sanskrit, each lyric having been dedicated 
fo Guruguha, his primary worthy of worship. 


There are certain groups of Kritis of Muthuswami, each 
depicting the praise of a particular deity. The group of Kritis in 
praise of sixteen various shrines situated in different places in 
India. and dedicated to Vinayaka is called the Shodasa Ganapatl 
Varga. The most famous Kriti among these is the one in the 
Raga Hamsadhwani — with the words “ Vaataapi Ganapatim Bhaje 
-a-ham ". The same musical structure as that of the first line 
of this lyric is frequently heard in ** Drut’’, even in the Hindustan 
concerts of famous musicians like the late Amirkhan. 
* Uchchishta Ganapati” in the Raga Kasi Ramakriya, “* Ganesa 
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.kumara " in Janjhooti, “ Gananayakam ” in Rudrapriya, “ Pancha- 

matangamukha " in Мајаћһагі, “ Sri Gananatham Вһајаге” in Esa 
Manchari and “ Sri Mahaganapati" in Саша are some of the 
Kritis in this group. 

Nava-aavarana Kritis is another group of nine Kritis, one 
such set having been composed in praise of Kamalambika, 
prominent mother deity of Tiruvarur, and another set in pralse of 
Abhayambika. These temples have each nine Praakaaras encircling 
the sanctum sanctorum, and singing a Kriti in each Praakaara 
the devotee is expected to perform circumambulation and passing 
through all the nine compounds, having rendered each of the 
nine Kritis in a different Raga, he reaches the sanctum sanctorum 
to worship the deity. 

Another group pertains to the Panchalinga Sthala Kritis. 
There are five famous Saivite shrines in South India, each called 
after each one of the five elements — Prithvilinga, Aapolinga, 
Tejolinga, Vaayulinga and Aakaashalinga. Yet another group of 
Kritis is in praise of Lord Siva (of Tiruvarur), better known as 
Tyagaraja and Panchanadiswara. His Kritis in praise of Siva 
include among other—Anandeswara, Siddheswara, Achaleswara, 
Hatakeswara, Valmikeswara, Matrubhuteswara, etc. 


There are as many Kritis of Muthuswami Dikshita dedicated 
to Devi as there are Devimurtis spread all over India throughout 
the length and breadth, like Jalandhara Pitha Sthitha (the Devi- 
murti presiding at Jullunder in Punjab), Kaamaakshi of Kanchi, 
Visaalaakshi of Kasi, Meenaakshi of Madurai, Brihannaayaki, 
Mahalakshmi, Marakatavalli, Varalakshmi, Saraswati, Durga, 
Nilotpala Nayika, etc. 

The last but not the least to mention among these group 
Kritis is the group of Navagraba Kritis—in praise of the nine 
planets viz., Surya, Chandra, Angaraka, Budba, Brihaspati, Sukra, 
Sani, Rahu and Ketu, in the Ragas, Sourashtra, Asaveri, Surati 
Natakuranji, Athans, Faraj, Erukula Kambhoji, Ramakriya ang 
Chamaram, respectively. 

The lyric plus its music was termed as Dhruva Pada or the 
Prabandha, by the ancient Lakshanakartas. Bharata described 
various types of songs in his Dhruvadhyaya, Chando Vidhana, 
and Chando Vritta Vidhana. Pada and Prabandha and Kirtana 
were synonymous to indicate a song in the early ages, but later in 
the evolution of Karnataka music, tbe erotic song retained the 
title of Pada and the devotional song came to be called Kirtana 
or Samkirtana. Kirtanas and Samkirtanas have always God and 
the devotee's appeal to his Lord or his praise of the Lord, for their 


theme, The musical structure of the Kirtana was more emotlonally 
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conceived and simple in its texture. But the credit for evolving 
the ‘Kriti form of song goes to the trinity of Karnataka music 
— Tyagaraju, Syama Sastri and Muthuswami Dikshita. 


While the music was subservient to the lyric in Kirtanas, 
musical structure gained importance in the Kriti form and the 
lyric became sub-servient to the musical structure. This has 
certainly enhanced the prestige of the musician among the musical 
intellectuals—since the Kriti tended to be an intellectual expansion 
of the Ragabhava, relegating emotional appeal to Kirtana and 
Padam. 


A scholar has said that Tyagaraju, Muthuswami and Syama 
Sastri did the amplest justice to Bhava, Raga and Tala, each of 
these elements dominating in the work of each composer respecti- 
vely. There is more subjectivity in the compositions of Tyagaraju 
and Syama Sastri, while most of Muthuswami's work is objective 
description of the deity concerned. In all his Kritis, there is an 
inbred thread of Advaitic philosophy, as propagated in the 
Upanishads. Glimpses of his knowledge in Astrology, his mastery 
of Mantra Sastra, and Iconography can be gauged through his 
Kritis on various deities. His composition in the Raga Amrita- 
varshini is said to have caused rain, when he sang in a drought- 
stricken village near Ettayapuram. He praises every deity according 
to the tenets of Sagunopasana (worshipping the concrete form ) 
describing every detail in the form. The mental attitude of the 
composer is neutral in case of Dikshita, as far as emotional involve- 
ment is concerned, while in case of Tyagaraju it is an out and 
out subjective experience in which the composer is fully involved. 
Dikshita’s compositions exude a feeling of “ Soham Brahma ”, that 
is, * Т аш the Creator." As such, his Kritis are praises made with 
a detached mind. Everywhere can be noticed in his Kritis his 
contro] over the Sanskrit diction, in creating beautiful, long 
compounds blending malleably with the Ragabhava, and his 
mastery over the prosodical intricacies. 


He composed Kritis in all the 72 Melakarta Ragas according 
to Venkatamakhi's system, showing utmost facility in the “‘Prayoga”’ 
of such intricate Ragas consisting of Swaras having the so-called 
« Vivadi" relationship. I don’t like to callit Vivadidosha unlike 
some of the purist pandits, since great composers have purified 
those Ragas with their compositions and Prayogas. We come 
across at least 200 Ragas (both of Janaka and Janya variety put 
together) utilised by Muthuswami Dikshita in his compositions, 
with the difference that they carry the nomenclature as stipulated 
by the  Venkatamakhi school of  Chaturdandi Prakasika, 
( Kanakambari, etc.) while those used by Tyagaraju, Syama Sastri 
and other composers carry the other more prevalent nomenclature 
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( Kanakaangi, etc. ) as stipulated by Givinda school ( of Samgraha- 
choodamani ). 

He resuscitated the Prayogas in the Gita, Thaya and Prabandhas 
of his preceding age and incorporated most of them in his com- 
positions, thereby establishing continuity of flow in the tradition 
of practical music He could create living Raga forms of excellent 
appeal out of dry combinations of very meagre set of notes. To 
quote the late Sri Т. V. Subba Rao, his “ Pallavi, Anupallavi and 
Charana have each a different Dhatu. His songsare fashioned 
somewhat on the archaic type like Gita and Prabandha with 
varied Khandas and Angas. Rhythmic variety is provided by 
quicker tempo in parts of the song. The Niyama of Yati and 
Praasa, however, as in the case of the typical Kirtana {5 
scrupulously observed. His compositions are endowed with such 
excellences as ‘“‘solkattu’’ Swaras (consonantal combinations 
indicating drummer’s rhythmic patterns) and with that musical and 
literary figure of speech known as “‘srotovana’”’ and '*gopuchchayati" 
where the Swaras and syllables are arranged in increasing or 
diminishing quantities. 


His style of music is characterised by power. It is the 
Vainika's style—manly and vigorous. Most of Muthuswami 
Dikshita’s compositions like the northern Khyals and the Southern 
Padas, and unlike the compositions of most other composers of 
the south, must be rendered in Vilambita Laya. In Vilambita Laya 
he employs slide and the continuous transition from note to note 
simultaneously so that the characteristic of the Karnataka style 
is admirably maintained. Ia the same Kriti ** the mitras °, where 
the lyrical passages are to be rendered in double speed coming 
back to the Vilambit Pallavi, provide immense aesthetic pleasure. 


The unique distinction that the trinity of Karnataka music 
was provided with unlike most of their counterparts of previous 
generations was a very efficient batch of disciples and their 
Successors, each one of them being able to see the bulk of the 
compositions in authentic musical notations of the composer 
preserved and passed on to posterity intact. Thus out of 
hundreds of Kritis of Muthuswami Dikshita, we have the fortune 
of listening to the authentic versions of at least 400 preserved and. 
propagated through the successive generatlons of his disciples. 
We fiad. his lyrics not only exemplifying each one of the 72 
Melakartas but many Ragas of Vakrasanchara, and those of meagre 
seta of note combinations of the Shadava and the Audava variety. 


The compositions of Muthuswami Dikshita are melodic tone 
poems presenting rich and gorgeously chlselled patterns of 
aesthetically the most balanced imagery of tradițional architectural 
forms of fhe south. 
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The Acharya: Ву I.S. Madugulu. Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow 
Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 80. 


This is a picturesque presentation of the life of the great 
Acharya Sankara. There are a number of Sankara Vijayams already 
extant in traditional chronicling of the master-genius of Sankara- 
charya. The Anandagiri Sankara Vijayam, the Madhaviya Sankara- 
vijyam and the Rajachoodmani Sankara Vijayam, to mention a 
few, have given the story of the philosopher’s unusual brilliance 
as a debater in establishing Advaita. Of course a number of 
miracles that happened to show him off as a special messenger 
of the Lord have become part of this country’s age-old beliefs. 
The * Lives" not only deal with the intellectual adventures of 
the Master but also the programme of his victorious conquests 
over rival philosophical systems and their originators. 


The present author has deviated first in the very start, by 
making Padmapada, one of the four eminent disciples of Sankara, give 
us the story as a personal account of how he met the Master and how 
from stage to stage the great one achieved world-wide recognition 
for his unrivalled capacity to prove Advaita as the only way for 
self-realisation. No doubt he has not drawn much on his own 
imagination in the facts, though delightfully in his way of 
presentation he has chosen to be more attractive than all by the 
sheer imaginative colour invested in every detail as well as the 
intimacy of understanding of the philosopher's mind and work. 

Versions are there which also tell us of not merely fout 
Mutts established by him but also that of the Kanchi Kamakoti 
Mutt as where the final resort of the Master concluded with 
establishing a Yantra near the idol of Sri Kamakshi, the presiding 
deity of the Mutt. Also the early stories mention of his ascending 
the Sarvajna Peetam at Kanchi and of his Niryana in the same 
place. 

But so far as the author here is concerned he has had his 
main objective, evidently to make his readers get into the life 
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and philosophy of Sankara with a natural attraction for it. Free 
from printing mistakes, it is a book to sustain its merit with 
any type of reader. — K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Rabindranath Tagore: By Sisirkumar Ghose. Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi-110001. Price: Rs. 25 


Among the many studies of the poet Rabindranath Tagore’s 
mind and art, few of them could be counted as usefully analytica] 
and critically appreciative as this volume written by Sisirkumar 
Ghose. Having been closely associated with the Visvabharati 
University founded by Tagore and also having already to his 
credit more than three books upon the poet, his claim to be 
considered a valuable contribution to the Tagorean literature is really 
justified. In his Preface here, he opines how merely putting the 
poet on a pedestal would not be doing him justice buf a revalua- 
tion of his mind and works after all the incense burnt, has to 
be seriously pursued, though any criticism should be done with 
a sense of responsibility and humility. 


Within about a hundred and thirty pages, the author gives 
under nine significant titles a most satisfying study of 
the subject. In the chapter “ Life", there is a rapid narration 
of details which rarely omits the salient aspects of the poet's 
earthly journey. To find a reference to a sad self-analysis in the 
poet's words as : “ I know | have failed and my poems have failed 
to reach the ALL ” strikes one how ultimately his mind craved for 
the great end Such a passage brings to our minds that the utter 
spiritual soul of the poet never got satisfied with earthly rewards. 


“ Poetry", the next chapter, is full of eminent penetrations 
Insights into the pourings of the poet's heart in unimpeded flow 
for more than seventy years from childhood. A thorough classifica- 
tion of the poems, big and small, are brought under the scruitiny 
for precise examination and explanation. The earlier romantic 
moods yielded to the later profuadity of heart-searching, and 
the author very pertinently remarks that the un-Rabindrean 
Rabindranath must be recognised, though the later thought in 
poetry as no “dalliance but a disclosure, а self-disclosure, ” gains 
in merit. Tagore’s plays undergo a skillful critical appreciation 
with the result that the author’s preference of three plays: Chitran- 
gada, Chandalika and Syama are representative of his most 
Tagorean creation. The author takes us to novels, and short stories 
and next to the poet’s understanding of life around and society 
in the birth-pangs of a new revivalism, not spariag the poet for some 
of his ill-construed novels. No doubt the short stories, according 
to the author, in a field of much competition, convince us of 
the claim for Tagore as a still first to stand on merit. 
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** A Poet's Religion" is a difficult matter for treatment owing 
to the fact of the constant mystical experiences which enshroud 
some of the utterances. Often the Tagore in English may lead 
to a less clear understanding of his mind's workings, which in the 
Bengali originals of his may serve to clear up the cobwebs that 
need removing to realise the full import of the thought inlaid. 
The Religion of Man 1з the quest which takes the poet to feel, 
“Ап infinite passion, an eternal pain, the nostalgic cry of the 
still small volce...." 


Dwelling on “ Aesthetics" of one whose sense of an inner 
regulation for its relation to literature was always on its vigils, 
the complexity of ideas and a robust philosophy could never 
conform to an utilitarian view. His outlook of the whole man 
must not be made devoid of the emotions and a wholesome 
consciousness of beauty. Of course the chapter is pregnant with 
Tagore’s philosophy of art which, according to him, defies 
definition. 

Education comes naturally attracting our attention and it 
was the field where the poet made his experlments with success. 
In his conception children loom more important than the grown: 
ups and their beginnings of awareness of life require greater 
husbanding of their powers of imagination and involvement 
on nature’s affinity. The author’s comment is very provocative 
in regard to what Santiniketan stands for. He propounds a 
sound theory which needs consideration. Hesays: ‘‘Santinixetan, 
the poet’s school, is never built, because it is being built, in a 
corner of the world’s unborn soul, on the shores of vast humanity. ж 


* No Last Word” is a fit ending to this illuminating study- 
The poet had more literature gone into him than what he produced* 
His experiences are the ever-greens which preserve our eyes and 
a pure vision of man’s destiny. 

With excerpts from the poet’s utterances under “ Thus Spake 
Tagore " the volume concludes, leaving our minds not concluding 
our rich impressions of what the poet did and what a real critic 


of his can give us. 
— K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


The Vedic and the Christian Concept of Sacrifice: By J. Thachil. 
Pontifical Institute of Theology and Philosophy. Alwaye-3. 
Price: Not mentioned. 

Though sacrifice has been an inherent feature of most ancient 
religions and occult traditions, it has developed on certain unique 
lines in India. It has undergone many transformations, true, but 
its essential character has remained unchanged, all through the 
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ages. Whether in the hymns of the Veda or in the Gita, the 
true import of sacrifice, Yajna, as a spiritual interchange between 
man and the higher Powers is never lost sight of. The author 
of this treatise recognises this original character of the Vedic 
Sacrifice before he proceeds to view the external changes the 
institution of sacrifice underwent during the period of the 
Upanishads, Mimamsa, Vedanta. Не discusses how far the human 
sacrifice is а concept and {о what extent it came to be practised 
literally and in what age Comparing the Vedic and the Christian 
institutions of sacrifice, it is pointed out the Christian sacra- 
ment ‘‘ is founded on Jesus Christ whose total sacrifice is sought 
to be relived in the sacramental performance. Ап ancient historical 
event has been endowed with an undying spiritual significance." 


In the course of his analysis, the author points to the 
similarities between the two:  Supratemporal dimension of 
sacrifice; gift aspect; aim and efficacy. The differences are on 
the basis of—the consignee of sacrifice ; motivation ; modes and 
number of sacrifices ; the personality of the priest performing 
the sacrifice. He rightly concludes, ** The greatest sacrifice is 
the sacrifice of one's own self whereby he enters the supra- 
temporal sphere and enjoys communion with the divine.” 


An earnest study carried on with objectivity and scholarship - 
— M. P. PANDIT 


The Dedicated: A Biography of Nivedita: By Lizelle Reymond. 
Samata Books, 10 Kamaraj Bhavan, 573, Mount Rd., Madras-6. 
Price: Rs. 60. 

An authentic biography of Sister Nivedita had to wait for 

a woman-writer and that too a European one who alone could 

identify herself with her subject and speak from inside. And 

Mme. Reymond is eminently successful in giving not only the 

life-history of this remarkable lady but also a portrait of the 

psychological vicissitudes through which she passed in her crowded 
life. 


Margaret Noble—for that was her original name—was a fiery 
Irish nationalist with a lively curiosity in matters of the soul and 
some of the best.passages of thls book are devoted to an engaging 
analysis of her reactions, responses and rebellions when she was 
exposed to the influence and the personality of Swami Vivekananda. 
The way he conquered her indomitable, individualist spirit and 
harnessed her energies to the cause of the women of India is 
a saga by itself. She underwent a severe spiritual discipline even 
before she came to India and it took quite some effort on hef 
part to get used to Indian conditions. How she joined the 
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Ramakrishna Order, how deeply she was devoted to the Holy 
Mother, and how she chose ultimately to work for the freedom 
of India sacrificing her interests in the Ramakrishna Movement, 
are some of the topics dealt with in this elevating book. 


It is interesting to come acioss an observation of 
Swami Vivekananda some forty years before the advent of Freedom 
for India. *''isee that the independence of India will come in 
some unthinkable way but if you cannot make yourself worthy 
of it, it will not live ..India cannot be Japan or Russia. She mus 
stand on her own ideal." 


This is both a political history and a spiritual epic of a heroic 
soul. 
—M. P. PANDIT 


The Temple Rituals: Ву S. К. Ramachandra Rao. ІВН Prakashana, 
Gandhinagar, Bangalore-9. Price: Rs. 25. 


The temple has been the most prominent part of the Hindu’s 
spiritual and cultural traditions, and yet today the rituals followed 
there are little understood. Professor Ramachandra Rao has 
done a valuable service in explaining them in this book. 


The rituals to be followed in temples have been prescribed 
by the aagama texts which, along with the silpa sastras, also lay 
down the principles of architecture and sculpture. But variations 
have developed in course of time in the different regions of India- 
The big distinction lies in the rituals followed in the temples of 
the north from those in the south. In the south itself there 
are variations, based on the sub-cult that is followed. 


Temple rituals are based on the concept that the Divinity 
should be worshipped like the king. Obviously, this is a reflection 
ofthe old Indian ethos, when the monarch led society in every 
way. The Sanksrit expression, ** praasaada "', signified both temple 
and palace. 

The author explains the rituals in considerable detail. As 
performed daily, these are quite elaborate. 1t is believed that 
their efficacy depends on the strict accuracy as to detail with which 
they are performed. Therefore, the priests who perform them 
should be well-trained and taught. 

A chapter is devoted to the temple festivals. Contrary to 
what might be a general notion, these too are governed by the 
Prescriptions of the aagamaas. But locally some variations have 
developed. Broadly speaking, however, the rituals are nearly 
the same all over South India, The variations are pronounced 
in Kerala. м 
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The author does not perhaps emphasise these regional 
variations adequately enough. He seems to be thinking of the 
Karnataka temples in the main, Still, since the fundamental 
rituals are the same, or nearly the same, his book remains valuable 
to every Hindu. In particular, his exposition of the symbolism 
ofthe rituals is quite noteworthy. This is a book which needed 
to be written and to be read by those who cherish Hindu spiritua- 


lity and culture. 
— ЇЧ. S. RAMASWAMI 


Love of God and Social Duty in the Ramacarita-maanasa: By 
Edmour J. Babinean Motilal Banarsidass, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi-7. Price: Rs. 50. 


According to the author of this work there are three distinct 
types of approach to God-realisation in Hinduism, viz., Vedic 
orthodoxy wherein Vedic rituals dominate, Antinonian theism 
that discards all else in favour of love of God as in the case of 
Gopis in the Bhagavatam, and orthodox theism that gives equal 
importance to both love of God and social duty which means 
the duties enjoined by Sastras also. Of these three, Tulasidas in 
his monumental work Ramacarita-maanasa adopts the third path. 
This in short is the main thesis of the book under review. 


What political and social conditions prompted Tulasidas to 
write this book? Why did he select Ramayana alone in preference 
to Bhagavaia and Bharata? How far is he influenced by Surdas 
and others? Where does he differ from Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Adhyaatma Ramayana? Why did he write in vernacular language? 
What place does he give to Bhakti and complete surrender to God 
in his work? Has this work any message to the modern world ? 
These and other similar questions are found answered herein. The 
above thesis and other points are substantiated with textual quota- 
tions, Of course a brief account of life and works of Tulasidas 
is there. The statement of the author that “ Bhramarageetas ”’ 
Bee-songs, are absent in the Bhagavata Purana is not correct. 


—‘* SANDILYA ”’ 


Studies in Russian Literature: Edited by J. V. Paul. Central 
Institute of English & Foreign Languages, Hyderabad-500 007. 
Price: Rs. 20. - 

It is good we have progressed further than mere centenary 
platitudes (Tolstoy, Lenin, Gorky ) about Russian writing. CIEFL 
deserves our congratulations for this significant publication 
that gives one a fair idea of "Russian studies by Indlans. Our 
major interest in Russia began with the October Revolution of 
1917 as demonstrated by Moin Shakir and Pavanan in connection 
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witb Urdu and Malayalam literatures respectively. Indeed, the 
Russlan Revolution was to influence intellectuals all over India. 
Subramania Bharati, for instance, wrote a poem in Tamil, *'Puthia 
Russia" (A New Russia) which acted as a bugle-call to his 
contemporaries involved in the struggle for independence. And 
yet, Russian studies have made no remarkable strides in India 
mainly because of the problem of language. Iadians continue to 
depend upon English translations of Russian classics even for 
the purposes of translations which lead to many queer versions 
as ably pointed out by R. M. Bakaya in his essay. As yet, most 
of the translations in regional languages come only from publishing 
houses in Moscow and Tashkent. 


Under these circumstances, Studies in Russian Literature goes 
along way in enlarging our perspectives beyond the familiar 
names. The writings of Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky and Mayakovsky 
are, of course, discussed in depth by scholars. At the same 
time there is welcome information about obscure names. 
Tusharkant Mahapatra tells us of Gerasim Lebedov's significant 
contributions to the Bengali theatre during 1787-1797 ; the rural 
background ia Valentin Rasputin's Farewell to  Matyora and 
Fyodor Abramov’s The House is analysed by K. S.. Dhingra. 
Sabiruddin has plenty to say about the Dagestani poet Rasul 
Gamzatov ; the use of myths to great effect by recent Soviet 
novelists is dealt with by Kalpana Sahni. One hopes that this 
publication is but a precursor to more comprehensive approaches 
to Russian literature by the СІБЕ. 


— DR. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


Warmth of Love: Edited by Dr. Leo Rebello. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay-7, Price: Rs. 20. 


The Editor of this miscellany, Dr. Leo Rebello, deserves 
our grateful thanks for having introduced a “ great small man", 
an inspiring personality through these selected writings of late 
Dr. Digambar Vithal Nadkarni (1903-1980 ) who retired from 
public life as Director of Medical Services in 1963. During his 
tenure of office, he was popular am`ng the students as well as 
the public. А self-made man, a friend to the poor, a hard-boiled 
scientist who performed the first self. vasectomy in our country, 
a man of anecdote, wit and humour, he had a flair for writing, 
too. Besides authoring ateaxt-book for medicos called “ Surgical 
Epitome” іп two volumes, he wrote more than 2,000 editorial 
letters, about 100 poems, several articles and short stories and 
innumerable anecdotes. ” 
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The present. miscellany contains specimens of all kinds of his 
writings arranged neatly under five sections as follows: (1) 
In Lighter Vein (short stories, articles, middles) (ii) Poetry 
(iii) Editorial Letters (iv) Stray Pearls (v) Addendum ( how 
to write letters to the editor, sample letters ). The writings 
in the first section are mostly based on hls own experiences as 
а doctor written in engaging style, they are thoroughly enjoyable, 
though some of them contain tragic or serious stuff. The poetry 
section proves that the author can turn a rhyme elegantly, saying 
things neatly at the same time. The editorial letters bring the 
public-spirited man of the world to the fore Letter-writing 
formed an important activity in his life. It is interesting to 
observe that in recognition of his zeal and sustained interest 
in public affairs, an award was instituted to perpetuate his 
memory. — Dr. С. SriRAMA MURTHY 


(1) Yogavaasishtha — Vols. I and 11. English translation (2) Lives 
of Ancient Indian Saints: 5 Vols Both by Bulusu Venkateswarlu, 
Gandhi Nagar, Kakinada-533004. Price : (1) Rs. 25 each (2) First 
Four Vols. Rs. 10 each; Fifth Volume: Rs. 15. 


(1) There are books and books on Advaita philosophy, but 
none like “ Yogavaasishtha " in Sanskrit written by Valmiki. It 
is in the form of a dialogue between Rama who felt sick of the 
mundane world, and Vasishtha the enlightened sage апа Guru. 
Questions asked and doubts raised by Rama were answered and 
cleared by Vasishtha. The distinction of this work lies in its 
presentation of the subject matter in the forms of stories and 
parables, full of similies and metaphors, that are poetic and 
illustrative in their nature. An authentic English translation is 
a long-felt desideratum. Sri Venkateswarlu, author of more than 
husdred books in Telugu, has successfully rendered this work 
into lucid English and he richly deserves encomiums from the 
non-Sanskrit-knowing seekers. 


The first volume contains two chapters named ‘‘ Vairagya " 
and *Mumukshuvyavahaara" and the second volume is а 
translation of ** Utpattiprakarana" the third chapter. This transla- 
tionis not only true to the original but here and there contains 
elucidations also given in the Sanskrit commentary оп the 
original text. Dangers of attachment to the worldly objects are 
clearly described. Importance of self-effort is stressed upon. 
Disregard for fate is advised. Meaning of Daiva or fate is clearly 
explained. Modern critics of Indian philosophy are answered. 
Creation and its illusory nature is the subject matter of the 
Utpattiprakarana in the second volume. The famous story of 
Leela is found herein. The other volumes of this book of all 
times will be eagerly awaited. 
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It is most unfortunate that we know nothing about our 
ancient Indian sages whose great achievements and teachings 
contributed to our ancient culture. Collection of information 
regarding these sages found scattered throughout the Samskrit 
classics ranging from the Vedas and the Upanishads to the 
Kavyas, is really a painstaking job and the author who unearthed 
this information deserves our praise. This is a real research work 
that should be given due recognition. 


(2)These five volumes contain biographies of 52 sages arranged 
in alphabetical order. An important feature of these books is, they 
contain a few extracts from ‘‘ Dakshasmriti ", “ Dattatreya Jivan- 
mukti Gita ”, “ Dattatreya Avadhuta V'panishat"', ** Devalasmriti", 
* Gautama Nyaya Darsana, " etc, in Samskrit with their English 
translations. It may be noted here that these biographies were 
already published in Telugu long long ago and were received well 
by the public. These volumes are sure to enlighten all English- 
knowing Indians and others also who want to know about these 
Sages. We await the publication of the other volumes. 


— B. KutumBaA RAO 


An Indian Response to Samuel Beckett: Edited by I К. Mashi. 
Writers’ Workshop, Calcutta-45. Price: Rs. 30. 


This is a collection of critical essays and poems by the Indian 
scholars presented to the Nobel Laureate, Samuel Beckett, on 
the occasion of his seventy-seventh birthday. Samuel Beckett's 
fame rests primarily on his absurd play Waiting for Godot, though 
he had written plays, poems and novels besides. Notwithstanding 
his literary eminence, he is a closed book for many because his 
style and technique are unfamiliar. A sort of initiation is necessary 
for proper appreciation of his work. Тһе present volume just 
fulfils this very purpose. 

I. K. Mashi in his biographical essay ‘“‘Is Beckett Irish”? 
shows how he had outgrown his Irishness in the course of time 
and became universal. ‘‘ Waiting for Godot: Less is more" is 
a fine analysis of the famous play, which means many things 
to many people, from the pen of Prof. S. К Ghose. А typical 
Indian response, however, comes from Pradeep Banerjee P. Lal 
dismisses the poetry of Beckett as poor, but concedes it hasa 
message for mankind. “ Endgame and its Biblical Parallel ^ 
by J. P. Singh, “ Waiting for Godot" by D. D. Chatterjee, “ A 
Christian Relevance of Samuel Beckett" by I К. Mashi read 
well. The editor deserves thanks for having made a thorough 
job of it. 

— Dn. С. SRIRAMa Murty 
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Anjaneya Ramayana — Telugu original by D. S. R. Anjaneyulu 
and translated by В. M, Challa. Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam, 
Tirupati Price: Rs. 20. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki has been a perennial source of 
pleasure and inspiration to many readers. Further, translations 
of the epic have been rendered in world's many languages. 
Others have written the episodes in their own language. Still 
others have presented the story either in verse or in the form of 
a play. Because ofthe appeal of not only the story but of the 
sentiments, ideals and human feelings portrayed by the characters, 
they have all combined to ensnare hearts for generations 1n this 
country. 


Sri Anjaneyulu, a student of the epic, felt the need of a 
version of his own in Telugu, where he hasfollowed the story as 
told in the original with only in places adding to the interest 
created in the contexts by some of his owa words that do not 
in any way change the spirit but often explains the intention, 


The translator too, in adequate language, has done justice 
to the original in Telugu. The reading throughout goes smooth 
and the story gains in enjoyment by the reduction of elaboration 
of events and statements found in the epic. 


** SAHRIDAYA "' 


Ramalinga— Poet and Prophet: By Purasu Balakrishnan. National 
Book Trvst, India, Green Park, New Delhi-16. Price: Rs, 8-25. 


In this tiny vcjume of nearly ninety pages, Dr. Purasu 
Balakrishnan, the well known writer in English and Tamil, has 
sketched briefly the life and teachings of the saint Ramalinga 
Swami or Vallalar as he was familiarly called by his devotees. 
Within 22 chapters under proper titles, the narrative runs giving 
a complete account of the saint’s early life, his development into 
a wandering Paradesi, his spiritual awakening, his rapid rise in 
fame in a wider group of people initiated into the religious lore 
of the day, his founding of a society for propagating his Sanmarga 
tenets among the Jay and educated and his final disappearance 
bodily from sight. No doubt miracles had already got round 
his abilities as a spiritual seer, though the author has referred 
only to a few of them. 


The saint was born in Marudur, a village near Chidambaram ; 
he was later living with his brother in Madras where his feet 
trod almost all the places in that part of North Madras of those 
times, Temples were visited by him and from the age of twelve 
he started giving discourses on topics of religion and philosophy; 


while at the same time enunciating an Universal Rellgion of 
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compassion towards all living creatures and providing relief to 
the poor. In the chapter “А Miracle, A Parable, A Debate", the 
author has concisely portrayed the kernel of his personality in 
believing a path of approach towards godhead not by the 
traditional way but through his own philosophy born of his 
frequent intimations from his God. The establishment of the 
Sanmarga Sabha, as his Mission Centre was named, spread as 
long as helived and later also carried by his disciples, the great 
truth that irrespective of caste, creed, birth, country, etc., all 
human beings are one 2nd the same and the need for securing 
their salvation lay in the belief if the Flame ( Arut Jyoti) installed 
by him at Vadalur which would be sufficient for the devotees to 
gain their spiritual peace. 


His voluminous poetry, couched in simple, appealing Tamil, 
found a ready response throughout the entire literary world 
of both savants and the uninitiated, because of their easy 
absorption and understandability. 


The author has done this writing with a chaste and meaningful 
choice of diction that attracís and inspires at once, 


-— К. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
SAMSKRIT—TELUGU 


Shankara Grandha Ratnavali—Vol. 9: Translated by Tadepalli 
Raghavanarayana Sastry. 


Jagadguru Bodhalu—Vol 10: Translated by ‘“‘ Visakha. ” 
Sadhana Grandha Mandali, Tenali. Price: Rs. 12 each. 


The first book under review contains 30 Stotras written by 
Shankara. All the Stotras are in praise of different deities like 
Laxminrisimha, Bhavani, Ganga, Yamuna, Narmada, Srikrishna 
and Panduranga, etc. All textual Slokas are translated into 
Telugu by Sri Rahavanarayana Sastry, a renowned scholar and 
a poet, and, above all, a great householder-saint gifted with 
mystic powers Of all the Stotras 26, 27, 29 and 30 are most 
important. Two of these relate to mental worship ( maaaasika puja) 
of Vishnu and Devi Another Stotra describes Shiva from feet 
to head The last one is the Dakshinaamurty Stotra that sums 
up the quintessence of Advaita Vedanta in ten capsule-like verses. 
An introduction by the translator is also a brilliant expositlon of 
Advalta Vedanta. We commend this to all devotees. 


The second volume is a valuable collection of 22 speeches 
originally delivered in Tamil by His Holiness Chandrasekharendra- 
swami of Kanchi Math, a living “ Jivanmukta ", and translated 
into Telugu by *''Visakha", an ardent devotee. Every speech 
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is a treat by itself and opens our eyes to new angles of our religion 
and philosophy. Some Stotras of Sri Shankara, “ Karmamarga’’, 
** Ten Upanishads " ‘‘ What is І”, ** Gita Sandesa " and “ Saamba "', 
etc., are included. In addition to these there аге two articles on 
Sri Chandrasekharendraswami and one on ''Upasti" by three 
devotee-scholars. Texts of three Stotras of Sri Shankara are 
prefixed to the text. Meanings of Samskrit quotetiens dn the 
speeches are written by Sri S. Ramakoti Sastiy, an` 

A long introduction in Telugu by ‘‘ Visakha ”, 


translated al the speeches of His Holiness into beautiful reigu = 


which were published in 9 volumes by Saadhana Grandhamandali, 
describes his rich experiences with His Holiness in a soul-stirring 
way. Readers cannot but admire him for bringing to our homi 
in Telugu the ambaosial messages of Swamiji. 3 


—‘* SASTRI ” 
TELUGU 


Veyipadagalu—Adhunika Itihasamu: Dr. Anumandla Bhumaiah, 
Kulapathi Samithi, Warangal. Price: Rs. 15. 


Viswanadha Satyanarayana, a colossus of modern Telugu 
literature and a Jnanpith awardee, is a poet, novelist, critic] and 
orator par excellence. Veyipadagalu is the magnum opus among 
his novels. It has a rare classical grandeur and it is this aspect 
that Dr. Bhumaiah seeks to interpret in this mini critique. 


The great cultural edifice that was India crumbled down 
with the advent of western civilization which made inroads into 
every conceivable plane of our existence. Around this theme 
Viswanadha wove a great fabric of episodes, characters and 
delectable array of incidents giving them a classical dimension, 
The characters in the novel are both symbols and humans at once. 
Four cardinal forces namely Ganachari, Dharma Rao, Pasirika 
and Girika guide the destinies of men and institutions, while Lord 
Subrahmanya the fifth force, signifies the Eternal Time. In this 
deep study of the human and symbolic forces of the novel Dr. 
Bhumaiah successfully brings out the classical element in the novel 


—Dr. DHARA RAMANADHA SASTRY 
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